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Highlights of This Issue 


Unusual Complexity in Transport Seen by I.C.C. in 1950 Report 


Commission says spread between rates and 
prices has widened and infiation has be- 
come problem again. Finds that revenues 
of all regulated carriers for year ended 
June 30, 1950, were 4.89 per cent below 


total for preceding year. Holds it can re- 
quire reports of insurance companies that 
lease freight cars to carriers. Reasserts 
need for more efficiency in rail opera- 
tions. Says it needs larger staff. 
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Strengthening of U.S. Transport Is C. of C. Conference Theme 


Speakers at regional meeting in Oklahoma 
City agree there is need for adoption of 
fair and effective transportation policy 
by federal government. Recent reorgan- 


izations called ‘little more than bureau 
shuffling.’ Subsidy problems, user charge 
proposals discussed. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion in rail labor disputes advocated. 
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Even If Bombs Fall on U.S., Rail Service Will Continue—Faricy 


A.A.R. president tells Northwest Shippers 
Advisory Board at St. Paul that, as dem- 
onstrated in Great Britain in World War 
II, it is extremely difficult to block move- 


ment by rail completely. Asserts need 
for manpower, steel, other materials to 
fortify railroads for emergencies. Board 
predicts gain in first-quarter loadings. 
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Early Argument or Hearing on Rail Rate Increase Motion Asked 


National Industrial Traffic League, in re- 
ply to railroads’ motion for immediate in- 
terim increase of 6 per cent in freight 
rates, urges I.C.C. not to grant summary 
relief sought by carriers until matter 


has been assigned for argument or hear- 
ing on first available date that would 
permit necessary preparation by League 
members and others. Forwarders, three 
coastwise ship lines also seek higher rates. 
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Examiners Would Raise Rail, Motor Charges for Small Shipments 


Existing rates, charges, etc., applicable 
on small shipments proposed to be found 


<< | | , | f See Page 3 


Export Shipping Section, Page 79 


not adequately compensatory. Scales of 
minimum charges recommended. 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance Rates 

Responsible Management 
Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Pool Car Distribution 

Local and Long Distance Trucking 
> SOUR INTEGRITY Railway Express—Parcel Post 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTING e FINANCING FUNCTIONS including: 


Receiving Invoicing 
~ p44 Storing Sight Drafts 
Marking Collections 


t4 af CHICAGO ot Weighing Stock Control 


__——_—sW/MKANSAS CITY | a Reconditioning Inventories 


Shippin c. O. D. 
LOS ANGELES Pps 
_ / \ ~ i Freight Prepayments 








Crooks Terminal Ularehouses, uc. 


CHICAGO — KANSAS CITY — LOS ANGELES 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16-271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
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NOTICE TO 
THIS CAR IS 


id 


BETWEEN 
VES 


These loading instructions are painted on 
the linings of boxcars that do a better job 
of hauling your freight. Shippers who’ve 
used cars equipped with NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING* have found that they better pro- 
tect goods in transit, they cut down car 
supply problems, and they permit full use 
of mechanical handling equipment. 


Here Are Some of the Reasons Why: 


Power lift trucks can’t break through 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. You can use 
your five-ton fork lifts with no worry about 
weak floors. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING is durable; it 
stays in good condition for all types of 
freight. This means more useful cars; cars 
that you don’t have to kick out empty 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


Steel Floor Division 


NATIONAL STEEL wl CORPORATION 


a SMLABLE (@ ST mae 
A _r 


SECURE 


“VALLING 
ah THE FLOOR C 


orn 20 PENNY NAILS 


SHIPPERS 


S$ EQUIPPED Ve. 


e FLOOR 


atte 


OGROOVES — 
nok GHANNELS 


because of bad flooring or spot for loading 
according to floor condition. 


Freight blocked on NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING stays blocked. Its nail-holding 
power is such that the blocking gives way 
before the nails pull out of the nailing 
grooves. Yet nails are easily driven—and 
readily removed with an ordinary claw bar. 


*PATENTS PENDING 


WRITE US if you’d like to see a 
car equipped with NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING. We follow the movements 
of many of the cars now in use and - 
will be glad to let you know when 
there’s one in your area. 


PRODUCER NAILABLE 


STEEL FLOORING 


HIGH-TENSILE 
STEEL A 

GREAT LAKES STEEL 
PRODUCT 
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Another Dam Mouth To Feed 


Take a good look at that tunnel mouth in 
Garrison Dam, North Dakota. The Soo 
Line has to feed it, and seven others, thou- 
sands of tons of concrete required for 
lining. For each of these tunnels is ap- 
proximately 1,200 feet long and they vary 
between 22 and 29 feet in diameter. 

That’s a lot of concrete! Maybe your 
concrete! 

Or perhaps you ship turbines or girders; 
wire or lumber—or any other of the thou- 





sands of items required to build this vast 
dam—210 feet high, 12,000 feet long, 
2,600 feet wide at the base. 

If you do, ship it Soo. For the Soo Line 
has a fleet of work-hungry diesel loco- 
motives and a take-anything right-of-way 
leading straight to Riverdale. (Govern- 
ment. Access Railroad from Riverdale 
Junction.) 

Closest by a dam site! 


— your working partner 
days a week 
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Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 
routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 
Wabash Representative or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


UESTIONS AND _ 
NSWERS 





Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers, 


In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 
work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. The right is reserved to refuse to answer any 
question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 


complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Overcharge— 


Refund by Carrier After Expiration of 
Limitation Period Under Section 16 of Act 


Question—New York 


In your answer to California, under 
the above caption, on page 7, of the 
December 30, 1950 TRAFFIC WORLD, you re- 
fer to the statement of the Commission 
contained in Gulf Naval Stores Supply 
Company v. Louisville & N. R. R. Co., 
113 I. C. C. 551. 

It is felt that this statement of the 
Commission no longer has any applica- 
tion in view of the subsequent amend- 
ment of Section 16 of the Act which 
provided for the six month extension of 
the statutory period in which complaints 
may be filed with the Commission. See 
page 1903, Trarric WorLD, June 22, 1946, 
answer to New York. 


Answer 


In our opinion, the principle of the 
case to which you refer is not affected 
by the extension of the time limit for 
filing overcharge claims by the addition 
of the 6 months clause to Section 16 of 
the Act. 





Delivery— 


Acceptance by Consignee 
Short of Billed Destination 


Question—Ohio 


I shall greatly appreciate your opinion 
on the following: 

A motor carrier in Pittsburgh, Pa. ac- 
cepted a shipment of labels destined to 
us at Ashland, Ohio. 

Through carriers error the shipment 
was loaded to Canton, Ohio terminal. 

They advised us that the shipment 
could not come forward to Ashland from 
Canton but would have to be returned 
to Pittsburgh and be reloaded to Ash- 
land. 

We elected to go to Canton and pick 
up the shipment rather than lose further 
time. 

We have, of course, now been presented 
with a freight bill covering. 

What, in your opinion, is our obliga- 
tion regarding these freight charges? 


Answer 


In its report in Tidewater Paper Mills 
v. Bush Terminal R. R. Co., 80 I. C. C. 
493, the Commission said: 


Complainant accepted delivery of certain 
of the shipments short of the billed destina- 


tion and carted them to Bush Terminal. 
Defendants’ obligation to perform further 
transportation was terminated by com- 
Plainant’s waiver of the complete service. 
Defendants’ failure to make an allowance 
for the cost of the cartage from Weehawken, 
Yonkers, Kingsbridge, Tarrytown, and 
Thirty-third Street station, where complain- 
ant accepted delivery of the wood pulp for 
its Own convenience in order to expedite 
the movement to its plant, was not unjust 
or unreasonable. Geisel Mfg. Co. v. B. & 
O. RB. BR. Co., 59 I. O. C. 193. 


Under the report in the case quoted 
from above, it does not appear that you 
can recover drayage charges you in- 
curred. 





Tariff Interpretation— 


Application of Ex Parte 166 
Increase to Combination Rate 


Question—Canada 


Our inquiry refers to the ~proper rate 
on shelled peanuts in carloads moving in 
September, 1949, from Laredo, Texas to 
Toronto. 

As per Southwestern Lines Tariff No. 
212-E, the rate to Buffalo, N. Y. is $1.08 
per 100 pounds. When the rate was 
brought forward in Southwestern Lines 
Tariff No. 212-F, the rate was shown 
as $1.52, which, in effect, took into 
account Item 710 of the tariff of in- 
creased rates and charges, that is, the 
20% increase under Tariff No. X-Parte 
162-B and the maximum increase of 22¢ 
under Tariff No. X-166-C. 

Inasmuch as the maximum increase 
of 22 cents under Tariff No. X-166-C 
is included in the rate to Buffalo, we 
have declined to pay any further Tariff 
No. X-166-C increase in connection with 
the rate from Buffalo, N. Y. to Toronto. 

Both the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany at Toronto contend that we must 
pay a further Tariff No. X-166-C in- 
crease in connection with the rate from 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


We quote from a letter received from 
one of these carriers: 

At the time these shipments moved, the 
rate in effect to Buffalo was not subject to 
Tariffs Nos. X-162-B and X-166-C and the 
maximum increase of 22¢ cannot be applied 
on the total combination rate through to 
Toronto. Therefore, as delivering carrier, 
we are obliged to collect the legally pub- 
lished charges. 

They contend that the rate from Buf- 
falo must be increased by Tariff No. 
X-166-C. 

We contend that Tariff No. X-166-C, 
as per Item 710, authorizes only a maxi- 
mum increase of 22¢. We further refer 
the carriers to Rule 7 of Tariff No. X- 
166-C, pertaining to a rate composed of 
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two or more stated rates. We quote, in 
part, from this Rule 7: : 


Except that the increase will not exceed 
the maximum or specific increase. 


Answer 


Rule 7 of Tariffs of Increased Rates 
and Charges X-162-B, X-166-C, which 
rule governs the construction of rates 
composed of two or more separately 
stated rates, except rates on coal and 
coke, reads in part as follows: 

(a) Subject to (b), (d), (e) and (f) of 
this rule, where a through rate for line- 
haul transportation ... is made by com- 
bining separately stated rates, .. . each 
rate comprising such combination is in- 
creased separately, as provided in this tariff, 
as amended, in connection with movements 
from and to the origins and destinations 
between which such separately stated rates 
are applicable, and the applicable through 
rate is the sum of the separate rates so in- 
creased, except that the total increase in 
charges will not exceed that which would 
result from applying the maximum or spe- 
cific increase, if any, provided for the com- 


modity in Items 140 to 1185, inclusive of 
this tariff, as amended. 


(e) Where rates which are not subject to 
this tariff.as amended, are used in com- 
bination with other rates which are subject 
to this tariff, as amended, the provisions 
of this rule will apply only in connection 
with such rates as are subject to this tariff, 
as amended, where used as factors of such 
combination rates. 

Apparently, you have not taken into 
consideration all of the provisions of 
paragraph (a) of Rule 7. It seems to 
us that your contention is based solely 
on the last part of this paragraph read- 
ing, “except that the total increase in 
charges will not exceed that which would 
result from applying the maximum or 
specific increase, if any, provided for the 
commodity in Items 140\to 1185.” This 
statement does not stand alone, how- 
ever, as it is stated at the very begin- 
ning of paragraph (a) that paragraph 
= must also be taken into considera- 
ion. 


; Paragraph (e) is constructed so that 
it specifically takes care of a situation 
such as yours. Under this paragraph the 
tate that is not subject to the increase 
tariff is, of course, not increased, but the 
tate that is subject to the increase tariff 
is increased the same as though it is 
not being used in connection with an- 
other rate. 


In other words, the provisions of para- 
graph (a) are to be used in connection 
with two separately stated rates when 
both of the rates are subject to the 
increase tariff. 


_It is our opinion that the carriers are 
justified in applying the Tariff No. 
X-166-C increase to the rate from Buf- 
falo under paragraph (e) of Rule 7, as 
the rate to Buffalo is not subject to the 
increase tariff. 





Claim— 
What Constitutes 


Question—Massachusetts 


We understand there was a recent Su- 
preme Court decision concerning notice 
of claim. We understand that expira- 
tion of the statute of limitations time 
limit on loss and damage claims may not 
be tolled merely by giving a carrier 
notice of a claim to follow, unless the 
amount of claim is also stated in such 
notice. 

We have searched recent issues of the 
TraFFic Wort for a reporting of this de- 
Cision but have been unable to locate 
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PLANNED for 
the BEST Move! 


~ Mayflower has designed and makes many furniture pads and covers. 


@ Research into the problem of padding furniture safely on long- dis- 
tance moves brought Mayflower to designing and manufacturing many 
of its own furniture pads and covers. This was necessary to provide 
the various styles and quantities of pads required for the safety of the 
household goods being moved. It is an excellent example of the May- 
flower principle of finding out what is needed to do the job best, and 
then arranging to provide it! 


then... 


STANDARDIZED 
for EVERY Move! 





Special dining room table cover is available for every Mayflower move. 


@ Having developed and produced pads that have what it takes to 
protect furniture best, Mayflower sees that they are available for every 
Mayflower move. Only a long-distance carrier with complete control 
over all its equipment and personnel can make effective this vital 
standardization of the best possible equipment, methods and materials. 
That’s why you can order Mayflower Service for your employees, 
wherever they may be... wherever they are going . . . and be sure of 
receiving one quality of service—the best—every time, everywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


Nabari Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 


epresentation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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College Training 
At Home 


Transportation 


and 
Traffic 
Management 


In addition to our resident day 
and evening classes in the Chicago, 
Detroit and Minneapolis schools, 
the College offers the same train- 
ing program by mail through the 
extension division. 


Qualified applicants receive our 
four volume series of text material 
—plus the loan of many actual 
tariffs, classifications, etc., for use 
in solving practical problems 
which illustrate the principles. 


All forms of Transportation are 
fully covered. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 
(Please indicate if veteran) 


College of 
Advanced Traffic 


Educational Division of 
The Traffic Service Corp. 


404 State Madison Bldg., 
22 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Dept. 12751 
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the decision. Will you advise in what 
issue this decision was reported? 


Answer 


If you have reference to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
we are not aware of a recent decision. 
In Georgia, F. & A. Ry. Co. v. Blish 
Co., 241 U. S. 190, the court held that a 
telegram to the carrier, stating “We will 
make claim against railroad for entire 
contents of car at invoice price. Must 
refuse car as we cannot handle”, to- 
gether with preceding telegrams which 
identified the shipment was in substance 
the making of a claim. 

The court said: 

We think that it (the telegram) suffi- 
ciently apprised the carrier of the character 
of the claim, for while it stated that the 
claim was for the entire contents of the 
car at “invoice price” this did not constitute 
such a variance from the claim for the value 


of the flour as to be misleading; and it is 
plain that no prejudice resulted. 


That an essential element of a claim 
is a statement of the amount of the 
damages claimed, is indicated by the 
decision in the case above referred to. 


Tariff Interpretation— 


Specific Rate Resulting From Addition 
Of Arbitrary to Base Point Rate 


Question—California 


We would appreciate your opinion on 
the following question concerning the 
application of rates in connection with a 
shipment of plasterboard moving from 
Los Angeles, California to Bremerton, 
Washington. Reference to reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relat- 
ing to the problem would also be ap- 
preciated. 

The weight of the shipment of plaster- 
board was 53,000 pounds. 

In Item 9130-J of Agent J. P. Haynes 
ICC No. 1352, there is a through rate of 
62c (includes X-162-6) subject to mini- 
mum carload weight of 80,000 pounds. 


In Item 465-B of the same tariff there 
is a basis for making through rates by 
adding an arbitrary 7¢ (includes X-162- 
6) to the rates applicable to Seattle, 
Washington. This item reads substan- 
tially as follows: 

Except where through rates are oe 
published, to Bremerton, Wash.—on 2 
rates will be made by adding an cialis 
of 6¢ per 100 pounds (not subject to X-162) 
to the rates applicable to Seattle, Wash. 

In Item 9110 of this tariff there is a 
rate of 55¢ (includes X-162-6), minimum 
carload weight 40,000 pounds, applicable 
on plasterboard from Los Angeles, Cal. 
to Seattle, Wash. Using this rate plus the 
arbitrary of 7¢, mentioned above, makes 
a rate to Bremerton of 62¢, minimum 
carload weight 40,000 pounds. 

The question now arises as to whether 
the shipper is entitled to the lower 
charges made by use of the arbitrary on 
his 53,000 pounds shipment or whether 
he must use the through rate based upon 
the 80,000 pound minimum. 

This tariff also carries an aggregate of 
intermediates rates rule in Item 430. 

From the shipper’s standpoint there is 
no through rate published on the weight 
of the shipment he has made, i. e., 53,000 
pounds, and he feels he is entitled to the 
lower charges made by use of the arbi- 
trary in Item 465-B. 

We believe this principle has been ap- 
plied to the application of the standard 
intermediate application rule where there 
may be a commodity rate published on 
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one minimum to the specific destination 
and another rate on a different minimum 
which fits the size of shipment made, 
published to a more distant point. 


Answer 


Under the provision of Item 465-B of 
Agent Haynes tariff, which you quote, 
the basis for making through rates by 
adding an arbitrary 7 cents to the rate 
applicable to Seattle, Wash., is not ap- 
plicable where a through rate is spe- 
cifically published. 

Unless there is provision for the al- 
ternative application of the _ specific 
through rate of 62 cents, minimum weight 
80,000 pounds, published in Item 9130-J, 
and the rate of 62 cents, minimum weight 
40,000 pounds, provided for by Items 
465-B and 9110, it is our opinion that 
the applicable rate is the specifically 
published through rate of 62 cents per 
100 pounds, minimum weight 80,000 
pounds. See Butler Bros. v. Ann Arbor 
R. Co., 253 I.C.C. 437. 


We are unable to find cases in which a 
similar question has been before the 
Commission nor cases holding that a rate 
made by use of an intermediate rule, 
subject to a lower minimum weight than 
that applicable in connection with a 
specific rate, is the applicable rate. 

In our opinion, the findings of the 
Commission in Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of California v. Southern Pac. Co., 
243 I.C.C. 157, determine the applicable 
rate where a specific rate and a rate re- 
sulting from the application of an inter- 
mediate rule are involved. 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


No anonymous communications will be pub- 
lished and writers must identify themselves. 
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Selling Freight Services 


Spartanburg, S.C. 


I have been a subscriber to and a 
reader of the Trarric Woritp for more 
than thirty years—in fact, since the time 
I left the services of a rail carrier and 
began to represent shippers, having been 
traffic manager of this company for a 
greater part of that time. 


The TraFFiIc WortpD is of invaluable 
assistance to me as it enables me to keep 
abreast of the developments in the trans- 
portation world. I know of no other 
publication that can anywhere near fill 
that need. 


I have been greatly interested in ar- 
ticles appearing in the Trarric WORLD 
under the heading, “Selling Freight 
Services,” and in some letters from traf- 
fic managers concerning this series of 
articles. I can understand how a freight 
solicitor, salesman, advertiser, or what- 
ever you want to call him, can be of 
assistance to a small firm without a 
traffic department. However, in cases 
of this kind even, it is obvious that the 
service rendered by the solicitor would 


have as its principal objective benefits of [ 


the carrier which that solicitor repre- 
sents; t 
small firms, should have representation 


wherein the firm’s interest is of pri- | 
mary consideration. I feel that I could : 
not depend on the solicitors who call on 





whereas all shippers, even the | 
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Speaking of World Ports, 
The Port of 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RATES #100-A-1 


(When applied to ships, the Classification “100-A-1” means “built to top standards.” In 
principle, this rating may well be applied to the $100,000,000 master-planned seaport 
built here by the State of California to serve the commerce of the world.) 


What Constitutes a “100-A-1'° World Port? 
FOR OCEAN SHIPPERS SAN FRANCISCO PROVIDES: 


FREQUENCY OF SERVICE—Daily average 10 ships each way through the Golden 
Gate. 
OPERATION GLOBAL—268 world ports served by 233 ship operators with San 
Francisco offices or agents. 

THROUGH EXPORT BILLS OF LADING—Single billing from point of origin 

to destination. 
FREEDOM FROM ACCESSORIAL CHARGES—On exports and imports, (ex- 

cept local). 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONE — Offering World Traders many worthwhile 

economies and privileges. 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT — A staff of specialists is at the service of 
shippers. 


AMPLE BERTHING SPACE—42 deep water piers, totaling 18 miles of ship berths. 
AMPLE SHORESIDE CARGO SPACE—10,000,000 square feet, covered and open 
areas. 
SHIPSIDE UTILITIES—Refrigeration Terminal; Bulk Grain Elevator; Bulk Copra 
Terminal; Bulk Vegetable Oil Tanks. 
TERMINAL SWITCHING—47 miles State Belt R.R. linking all trancontinental 
railroads with piers. 
PRIVATELY OWNED FACILITIES—Floating heavylift equipment up to 100 
tons; transcontinental, coastwise and local truck lines; alongside lighter 
service, and ship fueling barges; ship repair service, including drydocks 
and marine railways. 
ADJUNCT SERVICES—47 Foreign Consulates; foreign trade banking 
and financing; customs brokers; freight forwarders; marine insurance; 
stevedore and terminal companies. 


The Port of San Francisco solicits your business 


BOARD OF STATE HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 
FERRY BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. - U.S.A. 


: LAWRENCE T. WAIDELL, Special Agent, Pure Oil Bidg., 
€ H i Ss AG O * 35 East Wacker Drive, Telephone DEarborn 2-5111 
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me to train me to represent my company 
in all the many and various phases of a 
traffic department. These gentlemen 
are, at least 99 per cent of them, very 
pleasant and I enjoy their visits to my 
office; but I do not expect them to tell 
me or train me how to load our freight, 
to route it, or how to handle transit 
claims, overcharge claims, loss and dam- 
age claims, rate adjustments and any of 
the many other various important mat- 
ters that we handle. 

In my opinion, anyone acting as a 
traffic manager for a firm who does not 
already have the experience necessary 
to qualify him for that position and 
permits or expects solicitors to give him 
that training will find himself thinking 
and acting with a viewpoint that is prop- 
erly a carrier viewpoint; or as I said 
above, a viewpoint that does not have 
the interest of the shipper or receiver 
as his primary object. It is perfectly 
natural that that situation should come 
about under the circumstances suggested. 


I think a solicitor does fill an impor- 
tant place in his railroad’s set-up; par- 
ticularly is this true where the carrier 
in question does not serve the plant of 
the company involved. A solicitor with 
a pleasing personality calling on the traf- 
fic manager. certainly keeps his railroad 
before the traffic manager. 

To this company, and I think to most 
companies, the question of service is 
much more important than solicitation. 
In so far as we are concerned, the ques- 
tion of service is handled with the trans- 
portation departments of the railroads 
and not with the traffic departments. We 
find particularly in recent years that the 
transportation people of the railroads 


* with whom we come in contact are the 


best solicitors as more and more they 
seem to realize the importance of service 
to shippers and receivers. 


We do handle with the local repre- 
sentatives of the traffic departments of 
the railroads serving our plants the 
question of tracing, but here again rather 
than wait for the local people to handle 
with their various connections, we very 
often handle with those connections di- 
rect. -Of course, the question of rate ad- 
justments is handled with the traffic 
departments of the railroads, but these 
matters are handled not with the ldcal 
people nor with a solicitor who calls on 
us but with the office of the carrier or 
carriers involved who has the power to 
work out these adjustments. 


I do get valuable information from 
many sources, not only from the TRAFFIC 
Wortp but hearings before the commis- 
sions, conferences with shippers and 
railroads. In fact there are many sources 
of information available to a traffic 
Manager but I repeat I do not believe 
the average freight solicitor is qualified 
to train a shipper’s traffic manager nor 
does he in my opinion have the experi- 
ence and information to be of very much 
assistance to a traffic manager in the 
operation of his office——W. H. HENDLEY, 
Trafic Manager, Taylor-Colquitt Co. 





Traffic World Index 


Washington, D.C. 
Congratulations on the ,new TRAFFIC 
Wortp InpEx. This is a real step for- 
Ward and will make the TraFFIc WorLD 
of even greater value as a reference work 
for students of transportation, than it 
has been in the past—C. E. Cuzz, 
Transportation Consultant. 






How One Traffic Manager Met 
Tomorrow’s Delivery Deadline Today! 


He picked up the phone and called Emery Air Freight. Upon re- 
ceipt of his call, Emery’s unique Air Service sprang into action as 
a nationwide extension of his own Traffic Staft... 








1. Minutes later the local Emery Agent personally picked up 
the shipment, rushed it directly to the airport and put it on 
the first and fastest plane. 


2. From the moment the plane left the ground, Emery kept 
in touch with the progress of the shipment through its own 
direct wire system. All along the route, Emery. Field Expe- 
diters stood ready to make quick airline transfers where nec- 
essary, while Emery’s local office kept the Traffic Manager 
informed. 


3. As the plane touched the ground at destination, other 
Emery men were waiting to personally deliver the shipment 
to the consignee’s receiving room. A wired report of delivery 
by Emery assured the Traffic Manager that... TOMORROW’S 
DELIVERY DEADLINE HAD BEEN MET TODAY! 


This is how Emery, 24 hours a day—365 days a year, is making it 
possible for hard-pressed Traffic Managers everywhere to get de- 
liveries made when they’re needed! 


Emery is truly “The World’s Fastest Transportation Service” 

.. tested, proven and ready to meet revised peacetime require- 

ments and stepped-up defense demands. Whether your shipment 

is a 10-ton casting or a 10-ounce replacement part, a call to your 

Emery Agent will get it there with maximum speed and absolute 

dependability. The shipment you hope you can deliver tomor- 
row may yet arrive today! 


$k Saturdays, Sundays and holidays are just like any other days fo us! 


AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION AR 


“THE WORLD’S FASTEST A yr SERVICE” 


General Office: 801 2nd Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 
Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Newark, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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(MAKES A LOT OF DIFFERENCE 


In filling out a bill of lading covering a freight shipment, everyone 
knows the importance of showing correct information in the various 
spaces, such as consignee, destination, car number, description, etc. 


What is shown for the ROUTE makes a big difference whether or 
not a shipment receives careful and expeditious handling, is promptly 
set for unloading upon arrival, or is switched without delay to a con- 
necting carrier for further movement. 


When the word BURLINGTON is shown as the route, you are 
assured of that kind of service. Modern, adequate facilities, a well- 
trained personnel, plus 101 years of experience in the transportation 
business, make Burlington one of the nation’s most dependable rail- 
roads. Take advantage of this big difference .., ROUTE your next . 
shipment BURLINGTON. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 










Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 


The Wichita Valley Railway 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK: IN 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 


TRANSPORTATION 





BURLINGTON LINES Scccqudere West 
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Senate Group to Consider 
Ship Legislation Jan. 31 


Chairman Johnson, of the Senate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce commit- 
tee, has announced that the committee 
will meet in executive session on Jan- 
uary 31 to determine its course of action 
with respect to S. 241, the so-called long- 
range shipping bill recently reintroduced 
by Senator O’Conor, of Maryland, for 
himself and Senator Magnuson, of Wash- 
ington (T.W., Jan. 13, p. 48). 

According to its title, the O’Conor- 
Magnuson bill would amend the mer- 
chant marine act, 1936, as amended, “to 
further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine.” In the Ejighty-first Congress 
the bill was identified as S. 2786 and was 
the subject of extensive hearings. It was 
reported to the Senate in June, 1950, but 
made no further progress toward enact- 
ment before the Eighty-first Congress 
adjourned. 


Included in S. 241 is a provision under 
which “any citizen of the United States” 
may apply for a construction-differential 
subsidy (to offset the lower ship con- 
struction costs of foreign-flag competi- 
tors for ocean cargoes). Another pro- 
vision limits the liability of the pur- 
chaser of a ship from the federal gov- 
ernment who defaults on his mortgage to 
repossession of the mortgaged vessel by 
the government. Certain other provi- 
sions of the bill would make grant tax 
relief to operators of U.S. merchant ships 
in foreign trade. 





Northwest Advisory Board 


Elects L. E. Luth Chairman 


L. E. Luth, director of traffic, Gould 
National Batteries, St. Paul, was elected 
general chairman of the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board, at the board’s 
— meeting in the Lowry Hotel, St. 

ul. 

Others elected include the following: 
Alternate general chairman, R. E. Dob- 
bins, traffic manager, Northrup King & 
Co., Minneapolis; general secretary, W. 
E. Keller, vice-president, Truax Traer 
Coal Co., Minot; N.D.; assistant general 
secretary, F. L. O’Neill, general traffic 
Manager, Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Paul; vice-chairman; 
Minnesota, G..H. Westberg, secretary, 
Northern Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Duluth; Montana, I. N. Early, traffic 
Manager, Billings Traffic Bureau, Bill- 
ings; North Dakota, R. F. Gunkelman, 
President, Gunkelman & Sons, Fargo, 
anc South Dakota, E. F. Norman, secre- 
tary, Public Service Commission, Pierre. 

W. C. Anderson, of Minneapolis, is 
Secretary of the advisory board. 


(See earlier story on page 29) 


Eastern and Western Railroads Oppose 
Reversal of P.I.E.-Keeshin Decision 


Ask Denial of P.I.E. Petition for Reconsideration and for Further 


Hearing on Ground That Commission Had Broken No Precedents, and 
Acted on Testimony Showing Need for Protecting Existing Carriers. 


Eastern and western railroads have 
asked the Commission to deny a petition 
of Pacific Intermountain Express Co. for 
reconsideration of the Commission’s de- 
cision which prohibited P.I.E. from pur- 
chasing the properties of Keeshin Freight 
Lines (T.W., Jan. 6, p. 34). 


P.I.E. had also asked, in the alterna- 
tive, a hearing at which it might prove 
public convenience and necessity. The 
railroads ask that such further hearing 
also be denied. 

The eastern railroads said P.I.E.’s ar- 
gument in support of its petition was (1) 
That applicant presented the application 
in accordance with established principles 
set forth in the interstate commerce act 
and Commission decisions; (2) that the 
Commission departed from precedent by 
denying the application because of ap- 
plicants’ failure to prove public con- 
venience and necessity; (3) that the 
Commission erroneously protected the 
protesting carriers on the basis of vague 
generalities concerning the effect of the 
proposed transaction; (4) that the Com- 
mission granted the Denver-Chicago 
Trucking Co. application without proof 
of public convenience and necessity and 
therefore could not impose the burden 
of such proof on these applicants; and 
(5) that since the Commission had now 
departed from precedent and required 
proof of public convenience and neces- 


- sity in a section 5 proceeding, the appli- 


cants should be afforded an opportunity 
to meet this requirement at a further 
hearing. 

Both the eastern and western carriers, 
in their replies, answered the arguments 
of P.I.E. under those heads. 


Public Convenience Issue 

As to the argument that the Commis- 
sion had denied the application princi- 
pally because PLE. failed to prove a 
need for the proposed transcontinental 
motor service by joining its rights and 
those of the Keeshin companies, the 
eastern railroads said this contention 
was “wholly erroneous.” They said the 
Commission’s decision did not rest on 
sO narrow a ground, and reviewed what 
they called the “multiple grounds” on 
which denial of the application rested. 
They emphasized the Commission’s 
statement that “the disadvantages which 
would result from this transaction 
strongly outweigh the possible benefits.” 

On this point, the western railroads 
said it had been the consistent holding 
of the Commission that where, in a 


section 5 proceeding, it appeared that 
the proposal “goes beyond a mere uni- 
fication of the operations of two going 
concerns, with the elimination of inter- 
change formerly carried on between 
them,” the applicants must show that 
there is need for the service proposed. 


Testimony Not ‘Vague’ 


Dealing with the contention that the 
Commission had mistakenly seen fit to 
protect the protesting carriers on “vague 
generalities,” the western carriers as- 
serted that the Commission’s findings as 
to the necessity and propriety of pre- 
serving the railroad transportation sys- 
tem by denial of the application were 
supported by abundant evidence. They 
asserted that the Commission’s decision 
required no reversal of precedents, but 
that, contrary to the applicant’s theory, 
the Commission did have the power to 
say now that approval of the application 
would set a precedent which would op- 
erate to defeat the national transporta- 
tion policy. They added that the Com- 
mission “under doctrines of Anglo- 
Saxon law which root in antiquity’—a 
phrase which they identified as that of 
the applicant—and under the national 
transportation policy “can refuse to 
approve the application because appro- 
val would set a bad precedent.” 


The eastern railroads referred to 
phases of the protestants’ evidence con- 


_cerning the adverse effect on both rail 


and motor carriers, as contained in the 
Commission’s report, and said that “evi- 
dence adduced by protestants as to the 
adverse effect of the proposed transaction 
related not only to the long-term im- 
plications of the proposal before the 
Commission here, but more specifically 
to the adverse effect the instant trans- 
action would have on existing carriers 
and the public.” 


Further Hearing 


As to the request for further hearing 
to prove public convenience and neces- 
sity, the western railroads said there 
were two reasons why the request should 
be denied: “(1) Applicant’s request was 
not based on any reasons adequate to 
warrant the granting of a further hear- 
ing; (2) Production of the evidence 
proffered by applicant could not be 
cause for changing the Commission’s re- 
port and order in any way.” 


The western carriers said that the 
applicant had knowledge before the 
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original hearings began of all the facts 
which required it then to present the 
evidence it now offered to produce at a 
further hearing. They added that “it 
deliberately chose to ignore such facts 
and it chose to present its case without 
any regard for the principles firmly es- 
tablished in eight or more years of Com- 
mission decisions under section 5.” 


Furthermore, the western railroads 
said, when the protesting railroads and 
motor carriers offered their evidence 
“applicant made various objections based 
on the theory that the issue of public 
need was not involved in the case.” 
They said those objections were over- 
ruled by the examiner and that his rul- 
ing became at that time the law of the 
case. Despite this, they said, applicant 
offered no evidence to controvert this 
evidence of the protesting carriers, and 
did not ask for time to produce any op- 
posing evidence. To grant the further 
hearing requested would be to say that 
an applicant might ignore the facts and 
the law and that, if his theory turned 
out to be ill advised, he could try his 
case over again, the western railroads as- 
serted. 


New Evidence Proffer 


In discussing contentions that the 
fact that the applicant offered to prove 
were already in the case, and that the 
offer of proof actually did not proffer 
any ultimate facts not now before the 
Commission, the western railroads said: 


“The fundamental issue in this case 
has to do with the conflicting interests 
of two forms of transportation. Neces- 
sarily, important interests of the ship- 
ping and general public are involved. On 
the one hand are the railroads, which as 
one interconnecting national system 
serve every point and every shipper and 
carry every commodity. They are the 
only general practitioner in the trans- 
portation field, and shippers of many 
commodities, and many localities, are 
wholly dependent upon them for the 
transportation of freight. They are the 
principal public inter-city passenger car- 
rier. On the other hand is the specialist 
motor carrier of freight serving, and in- 
tending to serve, as the evidence clearly 
shows, a comparatively few large com- 
mercial centers over thousands of miles 
of routes, ignoring the thousands of in- 
termediate points and the' shippers of 
bulk and lower rated commodities. The 
specialist motor carrier can take traffic 
from the railroads in sufficient volume 
to cripple the railroads financially and 
service-wise, but cannot replace them. 
The specialist can take traffic from the 
railroads because it specializes in serv- 
ing a few points, a few shippers, and a 
few commodities, as compared with the 
railroads serving the same territory.” 


Denver-Chicago Case 


The eastern railroads, referring to the 
P.I.E. argument based on the Denver- 
Chicago case, said that P.I.E. had failed 
to show that the Denver-Chicago route 
was a material competitive factor trans- 
continentally to and from the east. They 
said the Commission recognized and 
carefully considered the Denver-Chicago 
case and its single route between Chi- 
cago and New York in the east. In its 


petition, the eastern railroads said, P.I.E. 
advanced no new reason for further con- 
sideration in that respect, adding that 
“the Commission has correctly found 
that the Denver-Chicago case does not 
control the issues in the instant proceed- 
ing.” 
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The western railroads, after saying 
they had referred to one phase of the 
applicant’s argument based on the Den- 
ver-Chicago case in the portion of their 
reply dealing with preservation of the 
railroad system, added: 


“The significance of that case was not 
duly appreciated at the time the pro- 
posal was made. The result of such 
misunderstanding certainly constitutes 
no precedent in this case, unless it be a 
warning that no further time should be 
lost in turning back the threat to the 
nation’s transportation systems posed by 
the type of operation proposed in the 
instant case.” 


In concluding their reply, the eastern 
railroads asserted that the proceeding 
was one of far-reaching importance 
which had brought widespread protest 
from affected shippers and carriers. They 
said that the “radically new proposals” 
made by P.I.E. would do irreparable 
damage to the national trarisportation 
system “at a time when the nation can 
ill afford noble experiments.” 

The broad territorial coverage of the 
P.I.E.-Keeshin system, both east and 
west, and its aggressive determination to 
get desirable long-haul high-rated key- 
point traffic would upset the now highly 
competitive conditions in the east and 
transcontinentally, the eastern railroads 
asserted. 


Hearing Set on Rate Increase 


The Commission announced late Janu- 
ary 25 that it would hold a hearing 
February 19 in Washington before divi- 
sion 2 on motions of the railroads and 
three water carriers for immediate or 
interim rate increases. 

Oral argument, it said, would follow 
as promptly as possible after receipt of 
evidence. (See earlier story on page 49) 


Railroads Announce Reduced 
Military Furlough Fares 


Reduced round trip military furlough 
fares will be offered by all railroads to 
military personnel traveling in uniform, 
for the period from January 26 through 
March 31. The announcement was 
made by E. B. Padrick, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Transcontinental Passenger 
Association, who said the low fares were 
being placed in effect on an experi- 
mental basis “for the benefit of the 
growing number of military personnel 
and to determine their reaction.” 


The fares, good in coaches only, will 
be at the rate of 2.025 cents a mile and 
in certain territories will be less, accord- 
ing to Mr. Padrick. 


Regular coach fares in the east are 
3.375 cents a mile, a railroad spokesman 
reports, and in the south and west are 
2.5 cents a mile, except for the western 
leg of some transcontinental journeys 
where fares are slightly lower. 





Transcontinental Highway Bill 


Representative Staggers, of West Vir- 
ginia, has introduced H.R. 1954, a bill to 
provide a transcontinental superhighway 
with alternate sections. The proposed 
traffic artery would be called the Crozet 
Superhighway and would extend from 
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Boston, Mass., to San Diego, Calif., over 
routes that would include some existing 
superhighways, under terms of the bill. 
To supervise the proposed construction, 
issue revenue bonds and levy and collect 
tolls to cover the cost and interest on the 
bonds, a Crozet Transcontinental Super- 
highway Commission would be estab- 
lished. 





Mid-West Shippers Board 
Asks U.S. Action on Grain 
Loans, to Ease Car Supply 


A resolution demanding that the gov- 
ernment stagger the maturity dates of 
grain loans so that grain can be moved 
on a steady year-round basis instead of 
all at once, thereby alleviating the car 
shortage which develops in the spring 
and summer of each year, was adopted 
by the Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board at its annual meeting in the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


The board elected T.C. Burwell, vice- 
president of A.E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill., as its general chairman 
for 1951. Mr. Burwell was alternate gen- 
eral chairman last year. 


John T. Moore, assistant traffic man- 
ager of International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, was moved up from general secre- 
tary to alternate general chairman, and 
M.I. Adams, traffic manager of Cutler 
Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, was elected 
general secretary. Edward J. Hassig con- 
tinues as field secretary. 


Thirty-six members were elected to 
the executive committee. New members 
elected to fill vacancies are E.W. Dall- 
man, general traffic manager of Blatz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee; A.C. Shaw, 
traffic manager, Curtis Co., Inc., Clinton, 
Ia., and W.P. Tuller, director of trafic, 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 


Frank C. Rathje, president of the 
Transportation Association of America, 
was the speaker at the annual joint 
luncheon of the board and the Trattic 
Club of Chicago. 

The board also adopted a resolution 
reaffirming its opposition to the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway, to a 
bill amending the interstate commerce 
act to give the Commission authority to 
prescribe safety equipment for the rail- 
roads, and to the repeal of the Reed- 
Bulwinkle act, which presently exempts 
railroad rate bureaus from anti-trust 
prosecution or regulation. 

The resolution seeking the staggering 
of maturity dates of grain loans to co- 
incide with harvest schedules grew out 
of a request from J. J. Mahoney, chair- 
man of the railroad contact committee, 
and general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Santa Fe Railway, who 
addressed the board’s executive commit- 
tee meeting January 23. 

The car situation could be improved 
by mid-summer if grain maturity loans 
were staggered, enabling carriers to 
move old grain now, instead of waiting 
until within 30 days of the new har- 
vest, Mr. Mahoney said. He added that 
much confusion and antagonism re- 
sulted when the railroads suddenly had 
to divert thousands of cars at once to 
the movement of grain. 

Several shippers asserted that the 
grain people favored staggered maturity 
dates because this would free needed 
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“w/z BIGHTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE—Specializing in the Transportation 
Si932 - 1950 = of Foods Requiring Refrigeration. 





LARGEST FLEET of refrigerated trailer-trucks in the world— 
designed and insulated in the Mathews plant. Six (6) inches of 
an insulating material proven best by scientific test and actual 
operating experience is used, as well as Rubatex’ sub- 

flooring. The refrigerating units are capable of maintaining zero 
temperature under all conditions. 


NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE for mechanical refrigeration. 


OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED in principal cities % 
east of the Mississippi. 


—S\ 
CONTINUOUS TELETYPE HOOK-UP between all offices enables 
a the Mathews organization to keep customers informed on movement 
and location of shipments at all times. 


EFFECTIVE SAFETY CONTROL assures speediest possible deliveries— 
delays due to accidents reduced to the minimum. 


€ ENTIRE MATHEWS ORGANIZATION devoted to the principle of 
a delivering the product in perfect condition—thereby maintaining the 
& shipper’s standard of quality. 
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storage and elevator space. The resolu- 
tion was addressed to both houses of 
Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
other interested governmental depart- 
ments. 





Revenue Freight Loading 
Totaled 779,816 Cars 
Week Ended January 20 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended January 20 totaled 779,816 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced. is was an increase of 
160,653 cars or 25.9 per cent above the 
corresponding week a year ago, when 
loadings were reduced by restricted coal 
mining operations, and an increase of 
69,979 cars or 9.9 per cent above the cor- 
responding week two years ago. 

Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended January 20, decreased 3,209 cars 
or four-tenths of one per cent below the 
preceding week. 

Coal loading amounted to 158,766 cars, 
an increase of 43,867 cars above the cor- 
responding week a year ago, but a de- 
crease of 10,008 cars below the preceding 


week this year, said the A.A.R., adding: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 391,- 
706 cars, an increase of 69,958 cars above the 
corresponding week last year, and an in- 
crease Of 8,394 cars above the preceding 
week this year. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 80,943 cars, an increase of 
2,159 cars above the corresponding week in 
1950, and an increase of 1,115\cars above the 
preceding week in 1951. 

Grain and grain products loadings. totaled 
54,598 cars, an increase of 12,690 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1950, but a de- 
crease of 2,597 cars below the preceding week 
this year. In the Western Districts, grain 
and grain products loadings for the week 
of January 20 totaled 36,115 cars, an in- 
crease Of 10,577 cars above the same 1950 
week, but a decrease of 871 cars below the 
preceding 1951 week. 

Livestock loading amounted to 9,568 cars, 
an increase of 403 cars above the same week 
in 1950, but a decrease of 1,043 cars below 
the preceding week this year. In the Western 


> Districts, loading of livestock for the week 
' of January 20 totaled 7,425 cars, an increase 
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of 685 cars above the same week a year ago, 
but a decrease of 940 cars below the preced- 
ing week this year. 

Forest products 
cars, an increase of 19,174 cars above a year 
ago, but a decrease of 1,399 cars below a 
week ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 18,404 cars, an 
increase of 7,564 cars above last year and an 
increase of 1,276 cars above last week. 


Coke loading amounted to 17,003 cars, an 
increase of 4,838 cars above a year ago, and 
an increase of 1,053 cars above the previous 
week this year. 

All districts reported increases compared 
by the corresponding weeks in 1950 and 


loadings totaled 48,828 


Cumulative Loadings 








1951 1950 1949 

Week of Jan- 
Pe © «xcaes 662,444 505,753 721,507 
Week of Jan- 
Mee AB cece 783,025 629,543 733,865 
Week of Ja 

eed 779,816 619,163 709,837 
a 2,225,285 1,754,459 2,165,209 





Rep. Crosser Reintroduces 


Rail Communications Bill 


Chairman Crosser, of the House in- 
terstate and foreign commerce commit- 
tee, on January 24 reintroduced. the so- 
called “railroad safety bill,” now identi- 
fied as H.R. 1998 and designated in the 


LATE NEWS 


Eighty-first Congress as H.R. 378. The 
latter measure was reported favorably to 
the House by the committee on January 
31, 1950, hearings on it having been held 
in May, June and August, 1949. The 
House did not act on the bill, its rules 
committee having declined to grant a 
rule for its consideration. 

In the Crosser committee’s report on 
its activities in the Eighty-first Congress 
up to September 21, 1950, provisions of 
H.R. 378 were outlined as follows: 

“This bill reenacts the present section 
25 of the interstate commerce act by 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to order any carrier ‘to install 
the block signal system, interlocking, 
automatic train stop, train control, 
and/or cab-signal devices, and/or other 
similar appliances, methods, and sys- 
tems intended to promote the safety 
of railroad operations.’ In addition 
the bill: (1) adds to the above 
‘telegraph, telephone, radio, inductive, or 
other wayside and/or train communica- 
tion systems;’” and (2) gives the Com- 
mission power to order any carrier ‘to 
establish, maintain, and observe rules 
and regulations for the operation of 
trains in connection with the above- 
named devices, appliances, methods, and 
systems, intended to promote safety of 


‘Tailroad operation.’ ” 


Another bill (H.R. 269) containing pro- 


‘visions the same as those of H.R. 1998 


was introduced shortly after the Eighty- 
second Congress convened, by Repre- 
sentative Price, of Illinois (T.W., Jan. 
13,'p. 47). 





Industry Committee to Aid 


Military Traffic Service 


Establishment of an Industry Advisory 
Committee on Traffic Matters has been 
announced by the Secretary of Defense, 
General Marshall. 


“The purpose of the committee is to 
assist the Department of Defense Military 
Traffic Service in solving problems aris- 
ing in specific fields of traffic manage- 
ment as a result of the transportation 
build-up within the United States in sup- 
port of the defense program,” said the 
announcement. 

“The Advisory Committee, 
will include: 


“Chairman, Francis X. Dunleavy, as- 
sistant Deputy Director, Military Traffic 
Service; Henry F. McCarthy, vice-presi- 
dent, Seatrain Lines, Inc., New York 
City; Arthur S. Genet, vice-president- 
traffic Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Arthur C. Schier, vice- 
president-traffic, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, New York City; Walter Mullady, 
president, Decatur Cartage Co., Chicago, 
Tll.; Reginald V. Hobbah, professor of 
transportation, Rutgers University, New- 
ark, N. J.; Harry R. Brashear, director, 
traffic service, Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Frank Dan- 
iels, executive secretary, New England 
Bus Association, Boston, Mass.” 


General Marshall also announced the 
addition of Charles A. Taff, as a part- 
time motor transport consultant, to the 
staff of Director E. G. Plowman, of the 
Department of Defense Military Traffic 
Service. Mr. Taff is assistant professor 
of transportation at the University of 
Maryland and the author of “Commer- 


initially, 
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cial Motor Transportation.” He is a 


Navy veteran of World War II. 





Shippers Ask Rails in East, 
South to Restore Through 
Export Bills of Lading 


The overwhelming majority of United 
States exporters want the eastern and 
southern railroads to resume immediately 
the issuance of through export bills of 
lading through north Atlantic, south At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. Restoration of 
the prewar document will permit ex- 
port shippers to complete their financial 
transactions many days sooner, and will 
end the present discriminatory situation 
wherein importers, and exporters using 
Great Lakes, Pacific coast, and Canadian 
ports enjoy the use of the through ex- 
port bill of lading. 


So declared spokesmen for the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and for 
a number of inland shippers’ associations 
and individual shippers, at a joint public 
hearing before eight railroad freight 
bureaus, in the headquarters of the Cen- 
tral Territory Railroads, Chicago. N. W. 
Hawkes, chairman, General Freight 
Traffic Committee, Eastern Railroads, 
and H. M. Engdahl, chairman, Southern 
Ports Foreign Freight Committee, pre- 
sided. Present at the head table were 
chairmen of the Illinois Freight Associ- 
ation, Southern Freight Association, 
Southwestern Freight Bureau, Texas- 
Louisiana Freight Bureau, Trans-Con- 
tinental Freight Bureau, and Western 
Trunk Line Committee. The hearing 
was held at the request of the N.I.T.L. 
(T.W., Jan. 6, p. 23). Several hundred 
shipper, carrier, banking, and foreign 
freight forwarder representatives at- 
tended. 

Shippers held a preliminary meeting 
and agreed upon a speakers’ list. Shipper 
spokesmen were presented by Edward F. 
Lacey, executive secretary, N.I.T.L. 





Bus Lease Extension Denied 


By a second supplemental report and 
order in MC-F-3730, Ted Chester—Lease 
(Portion) —Transcontinental Bus Sys- 
tem, Inc., the Commission, division 4, 
has affirmed, on hearing, findings in 
prior supplemental report denying appli- 
cation for authority to renew the in- 
volved lease. Prior reports 50 M.C.C. 
820, and November 30, 1949. 

The proceeding involved a petition of 
Ted Chester, dba Kansas Motor Coaches, 
Dodge City, Kan., to extend until De- 
cember 31, 1951, a lease of certain op- 
erating rights of Transcontinental Bus 
System, Inc., of Dallas, Tex. 





Senate Transport Inquiry 


Reassignment of Senator Capehart, of 
Indiana, to membership of the domestic 
land and water transportation subcom- 
mittee of the Senate interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee was announced 
January 25 by Chairman Johnson, of 
the full committee and of the subcom- 
mittee. The chairman said that Senator 
Capehart would serve on the subcom- 
mittee instead of Senator Tobey, of New 
Hampshire. 

(See earlier story on page 70) 








locate 
your new plant in a 


HE TREND to plant decentraliza- 
aa and the movement toward 
the medium-sized town has become 
more urgent because of the inter- 
national situation. This makes the 
Erie Area more than ever the right 
place to locate a new plant. 


For the -Erie Railroad, because of 
its geographical situation, is rich in 
these medium-sized towns. Erie’s 
Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, from its long experience in 
this field, knows it well. 


Among the other advantages of the 
Erie Area is a plentiful supply of 
the things needed by industry. Raw 
materials such as coal, iron, rubber, 


sand, lime, salt, lumber, gas, and 
petroleum abound, along with agri- 
cultural produce. The area has plenty 
of semi-finished parts and products. 
On top of this, the area is the center 
of the nation’s largest single market 
... ¥% of the people live, work 
and buy here. 


Industry is served by the safe, de- 
pendable Erie Railroad which con- 
nects direct with New York Harbor 
for export business and offers its 
unsurpassed facilities for import 
and export trade. 


Our experienced personnel will be 
glad to discuss desirable locations 
with you. 


Erie Railroa 


SERVING THE HEART OF 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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Here's a typical town in the Erie Area show- 
ing industry and adjacent residential area. } 


IF YOU’RE 
INTERESTED... 


Send an outline of your 
needs and preferred loca- 
tion to Mr. A. B. Johnson, 
Vice President, Room 505, 
Midland Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. All in- 
formation will be held in 
the strictest confidence. 
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News of Significance lo Traffic and Transportation Mon 


|.C.C. Says Annual Report Covers Time of 


Says Inflation Is Again a Problem. 


Rate Increase Effect 


Discussed. Revenues of All Regulated Carriers Down 4.89 
Per Cent. Insurance Company Equipment Leasing Reviewed. 


In its 64th annual report to Congress, 
covering the period from November 1, 
1949, to October 31, 1950, except as other- 
wise noted, the Commission asserted that 
the period covered by the year had been 
one of “unusual complexity,” in which 
inflation had again become a problem. 

The Commission reviewed railroad rate 
increases and referred to an admonition 
in its report for the previous year to the 
need for greater efficiency in railroad op- 
erations. 

It cited operating revenues, for the 12 
months ended June 30, 1950, for the 
eight groups of carriers subject to its 
regulation, of $13,771 million, which it 
said was 4.89 per cent below the level 
attained in the calendar year 1948, and 
6.48 per cent less than for the year ended 
December 31, 1949. 

In several instances, the Commission 
referred to the inadequacy of its staff. 
In connection with the investigation of 
spotting services at industrial plants, the 
Commission said it had been severely 
restricted in its efforts to make the 
necessary field investigations, approved 
by it, in more than 40 industrial plants, 
many of considerable size, “because of 
the lack of sufficient funds and person- 
nel.” 

It made a similar reference to the 
small staff available for field work in 
connection with the enforcement of its 
motor carrier safety regulations. In a 
discussion of the work of its Bureau of 
Accounts and Cost Finding, the Commis- 
sion said that the inadequacy of the 
bureau’s staff, referred to in its previous 
annual report, due to depletion during 
the war through transfers of personnel 
to other agencies and more recently 
through resignations and retirements, 


» Made it extremely difficult to accomplish 


its tasks, particularly the policing of the 
accounts of motor carriers needing at- 
tention so that their accounts and re- 
Ports of financial condition and opera- 
tions would be reliable and conform to 
its requirements. In that connection. it 
Showed, by types, 3,396 carriers subject 
to its accounting regulations. 

The Commission also reviewed the 
Plans under which insurance companies 
have leased a great number of freight 
cars and locomotives to railroads. In 
that connection, it asserted that the 
persons” leasing cars to railroads from 
whom it could require reports under the 
interstate commerce act, and for whom 
it could prescribe forms of records and 


reports, included insurance companies. 
It asked that section 1(15) of the act 
be amended to authorize it to determine 
the compensation to be paid and other 
terms of arrangements for the use of 
any locomotive, car, or other vehicle not 
owned by the carrier using it and 
whether or not owned by another carrier. 
This would put into the emergency pro- 
visions of the act the language contained 
in section 1(14), but the recommenda- 
tion did not call for a hearing as is the 
case in section 1(14). 


It is understood that the effect of the 
recommended amendment of section 
1(15) would be to give the Commission 
emergency power to increase per diem 
charges as a means of accelerating the 
release of railroad equipment to owning 
lines. 

The Commission asserted that the 
plan raised serious accounting questions 
and “questions as to its merits for 
financing a carrier’s equipment require- 
ments.” 


Legislative Recommendations 


In its sixty-third annual report (1949) 
the Commission said that, in view of 
“important inquiries” by House and Sen- 
ate committees into transportation prob- 
lems “and of the thorough review of 
current information concerning these 
problems,” it believed it should then 
make no recommendations as to basic 
matters affecting transportation in a 
large way. 

In its  sixty-fourth annual report, 
covering the period November 1, 1949, 
to October 31, 1950, the Commission made 
the following legislative recommenda- 
tions: 

“1. We recommend that section 1 (15) 
of the interstate commerce act be 
amended so as to authorize the Com- 
mission thereunder to determine the 
compensation to be paid and other terms 
of any contract, agreement, or arrange- 
ment for the use of any locomotive, car, 
or other vehicle not owned by the car- 
rier using it (and whether or not owned 
by another carrier). 

“2. We recommend that section 20 (6) 
of the interstate commerce act be 
amended to make it applicable to per- 
sons which furnish locomotives to car- 
riers subject to part I of the act. 

“3. We recommend that section 20b 
of the interstate commerce act be 
amended so as to permit controlled or 


‘Unusual Complexity’ in Transportation 


controlling stockholders of a railroad cor- 
poration which is undergoing voluntary 
modification or alteration under that sec- 
tion to register their assent to such modi- 
fication or alteration, subject to the 
power of the Commission to increase the 
prescribed percentage of assets required 
in such classes for approval of a pro- 
posed plan as it may deem just and 'rea- 
sonable in the light of circumstarices 
presented in the particular case. 


“4, We recommend that section 22 of 
the interstate commerce act be amended 
so as to enable the United States and 
the carriers to barga:n as to rates on 
a firm and dependable basis. Such a 
purpose seems to us eminently sound, 
and we have recommended the enact- 
ment of S.. 4087. in‘:oduced. by Senator 
Johnson of Coloreio, ‘To amend section 
22 of the interstate commerce act.’ 


“5. We recommend that section 25. of 
the interstate commerce act be amended 
by making it aiso applicable to telegraph, 
telephone, radic, inductive, or other way- 
side or train communication systems in- 
tended to promote safety of railroad op- 
eration. 


“6. We recommend that part III of 
the act be amended by adding after sec- 
tion 312 a new section (312a) containing 
provisions for revocation of water-carrier 
certificates or permits. 


“7, We. recommend that the Congress 
amend the standard time act so as fully 
to occupy the legislative field respecting 
standards of time to be observed through- 
out the nation.” 


Recommendation No. 3 was included 
in the body of the Commission’s report 
last year, and Nos. 5 and 6 were made 
as formal recommendations in the 1948 
annual report to Congress. 


Rail Rate Situation 


In discussing railroad rate increases, 
the Commission referred to its sugges- 
tions in Ex Parte No. 168, Increased 
Freight Rates 1948, and in its last annual 
report, regarding the possibility of a 
selective adjustment of rates “to meet 
the difficulties of producers or distribu- 
tors in given areas” as a result of large 
cumulative increases in rates, “or to 
lessen diversions to other media of trans- 
portation.” 

It said that it was frequently required 
to pass on reductions in rail and other 
rates largely on the basis of opinions as 
to what the effects on gross and net 
earnings would be. 

“Reductions which are certain to have 
important adverse effects on other car- 
riers and which may prove to be of little 
benefit to the carriers by whom they are 
made should be predicated on firmer 
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knowledge of what they will accomplish,” 
the Commission asserted. 

Toward the end of its discussion of in- 
creased rail and express rates, the Com- 
mission said reference had been made in 
its last two annual reports and its final 
decision in Ex Parte No. 168 to the great 
need for achieving lower costs in rail op- 
erations through greater efficiency. 

“The competitive condition and needs 
of the railroads are such that no means 
of effecting economies, whether in the 
day-to-day operations to which employes 
can contribute or through improvement 
of facilities, can properly be overlooked,” 
said the Commission. 

Saying it was to the credit of railroad 
management that mechanization of op- 
erations and the extensive adoption of 
diesel locomotives had achieved large 
savings, the Commission asserted that 
the use of diesel power in line operations 
had put added emphasis on the need for 
improving terminal operations in the in- 
terest of obtaining maximum benefits 
from the road locomotives and in the in- 
terest of economy and improved service. 

“The accepted indicators of operating 
efficiency, which continued to rise be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Far East and thereafter, all relate to line 
service,” the Commission continued. 
“All phases of terminal operations, in- 
cluding freight-house and office prac- 
tices, require the fullest possible atten- 
tion, though it is noted that progress 
continues to be reported in certain di- 
rections. 

“The less-than-carload service of vari- 
ous railroads has been improved during 
the year in speed, dependability, and 
convenience of schedules, but shippers 
generally feel that there still is consid- 
erable room for improvement in this 
field of service. Some consider that fur- 
ther coordination of motor with rail 
operations is needed. Various added 
costs have been incurred by the railroads 
in providing improved less-than-carload 
service. The effects on net revenue of 
these efforts to hold or regain this class 
of traffic are a matter of considerable in- 
terest in view of the uncertain benefits 
which less-than-carload traffic has been 
held to confer on the railroads. A pro- 
posal, which has taken a number of 
forms, for the pooling of this traffic has 
received some attention.” 


Motor Operating Authorities 


Noting the extension of the scope of 
operations of motor carriers of property, 
and additional plans for long-haul op- 
erations in the period covered, with an 
increase in interchange of trailers, the 
Commission said, in part: 

“Necessarily, as we have granted more 
and more operating rights, it has be- 
come more difficult for applicants . to 
meet the tests laid down in the act for 
the granting of new rights. The de- 
velopment of new commodities . or 
changes in the form in which commodi- 
ties are shipped, the location of in- 
dustries at new points, and other 
conditions result, nevertheless, in our 
continuing to grant many requests for 
new operating authorities or extensions 
of existing ones. . .” 

The Commission opened its annual re- 
port with a discussion of transportation 
during the year. November 1, 1949, to 
October 31, 1950. 

It asserted that the period covered by 
the report “has been one of unusual com- 


plexity in transportation.” The pre- 
ceding year had been a very unsatisfac- 
tory one for the railroads and some other 
transportation agencies, said the Com- 
mission, and continued: 

“The downward trend in their traffic 
carried into the current period. Compe- 
tition became increasingly severe. The 
railroads, burdened with a heavy deficit 
in passenger-train operations, were seri- 
ously concerned over the continuing di- 
version of traffic to other agencies, par- 
ticularly to motor carriers, regulated and 
unregulated. With large added invest- 
ments in recent years in improved fa- 
cilities they saw a need for building up 
traffic volume in an effort to realize the 
benefits of these expenditures, to im- 
prove their credit standing, and for other 
purposes. Accordingly, they took steps 
they considered necessary both in the 
short run and from a longer point of 
view. Some branches of water trans- 
portation also were continuing to face 
important difficulties, and motor carriers 
of passengers were experiencing a falling 
volume of traffic during at least part 
of the current year. Other carriers 
found conditions more satisfactory.” 


Inflation A Problem 


The most striking immediate effect of 
the breaking out of hostilities in the 
Far East, and the emphasis on a re- 
armament program, was the develop- 
ment of car shortages and concentra- 
tion on means of relief, said the Com- 
mission. 

While there had been some gains in 
rail carload traffic in the second quarter 
of 1950 compared with same 1949 quarter, 
the Commission said, the major improve- 
ments in traffic and earnings and a de- 
cline in the operating ratio had followed 
the country’s change to “a partial war 
basis.” The traffic of other agencies also 
has felt the effects of this change, the 
Commission asserted, and continued: 

“Inflation, whose effects on rates were 
discussed in our report for 1948 and 
whose absence was noted with satisfac- 
tion in our last report, again has become 
a problem and one of uncertain propor- 
tions. The buyers’ market of last year 
may be transformed into a general sell- 
ers’ market in the near future. The ex- 
tent of conversion of industry to a de- 
fense basis and of economic controls, 
matters of interest to all carriers, is 
unknown at this time. While some abate- 
ment of the competitive conditions re- 
ferred to above has occurred, there ob- 
viously has been no change in the basic 
influences at work on the transportation 
system.” 


The ‘Transportation Problem’ 


The Commission said that an unusual 
amount of official attention had been 
given to the “transportation problem” 
during the year. It said the railroads 
and to some extent other carriers, in 
the belief that remedies for their prob- 
lems lay largely in that direction, took 
their case to Congress. Many of the 
issues there raised, it said, related to 
matters not germane to the duties Con- 
gress had placed on it. Other issues of 
direct concern to it, such as proposals to 
extend or reduce the scope of regulation 
or to provide it with more definite legis- 
lative standards or policies, could not be 
gone into “here or at this time.” 

“We take no position on the complaints 
made or the remedies suggested,” said 
the Commission, and included later in 
its report a summary of the record in 
the Senate investigation of domestic 
land and water transportation. 
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The Commission referred to the em- 
phasis in its last annual report on the 
“effects of compounding of railroad rate 
increases,” and after saying that while 
carloadings and carloadings of merchan- 
dise less-carload trattic were lower in 
September, 1950, than in September, 
1948, and that other comparisons were 
difficult because of disturbances or 
changes in basic industries, added: 

“As stated, the effect of hostilities in 
the Far East and of the rearmament 
program is apparent in the recovery 
since the middle of 1950, but the basic 
competitive problem which high rates 
present for the railroads, even though 
the rise in rates has been less than the 
rise in prices generally, remains a matter 
of concern to the railroads and the pub- 
lic. The spread between the rise in rates 
and the rise in prices has widened during 
the current year. The Commission con- 
tinued: 

“Another kind of evidence as to the 
effect of high rail rates is provided by 
the statistics on the distribution of ag- 
gregate ton-miles among the several 
agencies of transportation. As noted in 
the succeeding chapter, rail ton-miles 
declined 11.2 per cent from 1946 to 1949, 
while total ton-miles declined 0.8 per 
cent. The rail share of the total fell 
from 68.6 to 61.4 per cent. A staff esti- 
mate indicates that the ton-miles of 
class I, II, and III motor carriers, which 
represented about 6 per cent of the ton- 
miles of class I railroads in 1939 and 
less than 4 per cent in 1944, advanced 
to about 10 per cent of rail ton-miles in 
1949, with a further increase indicated 
as likely in the first half of 1950. The 
intercity freight revenues of these motor 
carriers are estimated as equivalent to 
31 and 38 per cent of rail freight reve- 
nues in 1948 and 1949, respectively. 

Competitive Rate Reductions 

After speaking of its references in the 
decision in Ex Parte No. 168 to the pos- 
sibility of reductions in selected rail 
rates to obtain more gross revenue, the 
Commission said: 


“The reductions made to meet com- 


petition during the present year have | 


been made possible in part by the high 
level of charges on other traffic. It is 
urged by parties who object to these 
reductions that an undue burden of 
high rates remains on other rail shippers, 
that the reductions produce no net ad- 
vantage to the railroads, that rate struc- 
tures and classifications are being broken 
down with resulting unjust discrimina- 
tions against some communities or com- 
modities, and that the end result will 
be a spread of reduced rates that will be 
harmful to all transportation agencies 
involved. Water carriers urged that 
railroad rates on commodities peculiarly 


adapted to water transportation are on 


a depressed level. On the other hand, 


railroads in the current year have pro- | 


tested proposed reductions in motor and 


motor-water rates on the ground that | 


they are greater than necessary to en- 
able rail competitors to share in the 
traffic. In some of these controversies 
the railroads have referred to their own 
service handicaps in meeting motor com- 
petition.” 


Competitive Rate Reductions 
After saying carriers might initiate 
reductions for competitive reasons, s0 
long as they were reasonably compensa- 
tory, did not result in undue discrimina- 
tion and did not lessen the carriers’ 
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ability to render adequate service, the 
Commission said: 

“Jt is appropriate to observe, however, 
that frequently we are required to pass 
on reductions in rail and other rates 
largely on the basis of opinions as to 
what the effects on gross and net earn- 
ings will be. Reductions which are cer- 
tain to have important adverse effects 
on other carriers and which may prove 
to be of little benefit to the carriers by 
whom they are made should be predicated 
on firmer knowledge of what they will 
accomplish. We realize that no two sets 
of conditions are exactly parallel and 
that extraneous factors detract seriously 
in some instances from the value of 
comparisons of volume of traffic and 
revenues prior to and after given rate 
changes. The burden rests on the car- 
riers, however, to prove that rate reduc- 
tions brought about by the competition 
of different modes of transportation will 
have the anticipated economic effects 
and that the resulting rates will be just 
and reasonable, not unduly discrimina- 
tory, and consistent with the require- 
ments of the national transportation 
policy. In some instances in the past 
we have permitted rates to go into effect 
contingent upon a showing at a specified 
later date that they have produced the 
results sought in putting them in effect. 
In the absence of such a showing the 
rates would be removed. It appears in 
the light of the national transportation 
policy and other provisions of the act 
that carriers should be required, in this 
period of basic adjustments in the rates 
of diverse forms of transportation, to 
givé as adequate proof as possible of the 
end result of what they propose. Ex- 
perience with reductions on the same 
or related commodities could be mar- 
shaled, in some instances at least, for 
this purpose. In any event, the subject 
worthy of consideration and discus- 
sion.” 


Passenger Deficits 


The Commission touched briefly on 
increases in passenger and commutation 
rail fares it had permitted, and to a 
$649 million preliminary estimate of 
1949 deficits from passenger-train opera- 
tions. More than 60 per cent of that 
deficit, according to calculations of its 
staff, was attributable to head-end traf- 
fic (mail, express, baggage, and milk), 
the Commission said, adding that “the 
heavy drain so placed on freight reve- 
hues has caused us continued and in- 
creasing concern during the year.” 

With few exceptions, said the Com- 
Mission, all railroads “experience this 
drain.” The need for volume passenger 
travel was obvious from the experience 
of World War II, it said, but added that 
“the competition of travel by private car 
and other means is one which few 
Tailroads have met with any success and 
generally only as to particular trains.” 
It continued: 

“In 1938 air passénger-miles were 6.1 
per cent of the combined rail (parlor and 
sleeper) and air passenger-miles; in 1946 
they were 23.0 per cent, in 1949, 41.2 per 
cent, and in the first 3 months of 1950, 
393 per cent. Registrations of automo- 

es, including taxicabs, have risen from 
28,100,188 in 1946 to an estimated total of 
39,565,000 in 1950 or 40.8 per cent. There 
isno ready answer to the problem which 
this competition, as well as that of the 
busses, presents. A many-sided approach 

it is required. ‘The need for the 
abandonment of unpatronized and un- 
Profitable services was discussed in our 
last report. While some additional with- 


drawals of passenger service have been 
permitted during the year by the con- 
trolling public authorities, the need for 
further examination of what can be done 
in this direction in the interest of the 
railroads and of shippers remains im- 
portant.” 


Express Problem 

An important part of the deficit from 
passenger-train operations was caused 
by the inadequacy of the payments the 
railroads received for services rendered 
the Railway Express Agency, the Com- 
mission asserted. It said a number of 
advances in express charges had been 
necessitated by increases in the costs of 
the agency and of the railroads in han- 
dling express traffic, but that the agency’s 
revenues, which had increased greatly 
during the war and stood at about $442 
millions in 1945 and 1947, had declined to 
$335 millions in 1949 and to $174 millions 
in the first 7 months of 1950. 

It said revenues from domestic express 
operations were 20 per cent lower in 1949 
than in 1948, and 8.6 per cent lower in 
the first 7 months of 1950 than in the 
same months of 1949, and that total op- 
erating expenses had fallen 15.2 and 12.5 
per cent in the respective periods. It said 
payments received by Class I railroads 
(substantially equal to “express privilege 
payments”) declined 32.4 per cent in 1949 
under 1948 and 6.9 per cent in the first 
7 months of 1950 under the same period 
of 1949, and added that “the railroads re- 
ceive considerably less than is required 
for adequate remuneration.” After re- 
ferring to the further increases permitted 
in Increased Express Rates and Charges, 
1949, 277 I.C.C. 249, decided March 6, 
1950, the Commission said: 

“The problems found in the express 
field are similar in various respects to 
those which plague the railroads in the 
conduct of passenger operations. In- 
creases in efficiency or adjustments of 
service have not been sufficient to exert 
a substantial influence on the upward 
trend of unit costs. Meanwhile com- 
petition in service or charges has risen 
to deprive railroad express of advan- 
tages at one time peculiar to it. The 
Agency’s conduct of express operations 
in conjunction with air carriers throws 
light on the reasons for the difficulties 
it experiences in its larger surface oper- 
ations. Various plans have been put 
forth looking to a reorientation of the 
express business along with other serv- 
ices now utilized in the handling of 
smaller shipments. Parcel-post opera- 
tions conducted at rates which have 
advanced relatively less on shipments 
moving longer distances and of greater 
weight have been an important factor 
in the difficulties experienced in railroad 
express operations. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has recently requested our consent 
to an increase in these rates.” 


Motor Carrier Operations 


The Commission, in a review of opera- 
tions of motor carriers of property, said 
their volume of business in the period 
covered by the report had gone “con- 
siderably beyond the peak reached in 
the preceding year.” Among other fig- 
ures cited, the Commission said that the 
carriers’ operating ratio in the first half 
of 1950 was 92.3 per cent compared with 
94.4 per cent in the like half of 1949, and 
that net income before taxes was 173.7 
per cent greater. 

“These marked increases were pro- 
gressive,” the Commission added. “Thus, 
revenues were 8.9 per cent higher in the 
last quarter of 1949, 20.9 per cent higher 
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in the first quarter of 1950, and 29.9 per 
cent higher in the second quarter of 
1950 than in the corresponding quarters 
of 1948 or 1949, and tons, which were 
4.3 per cent higher in the fourth quarter 
of 1949 than in that quarter of 1948, 
were higher by 17.8 and 24.5 per cent in 
the first and second quarters of 1950 
than in the respective quarters of 1949. 
The operating ratio declined from 94.9 
per cent in the first quarter of 1949 to 
93.2 per cent in that quarter of 1950, 
and from 94.0 to 91.6 per cent for the 
second quarter. 

“For groups of carriers, changes in the 
operating ratio in the first half of 1950 
compared with the first half of 1949 were 
as follows: Common carriers of general — 
commodities, from 94.9 to 92.4 per cent; 
common carriers of special commodities, 
from 93.7 to 92.6 per cent; and contract 
carriers, from 919 to 90.8 per cent. 
Revenue per ton for the same periods 
and carrier groups increased 1.6, 0.4 and 
13.5 per cent, respectively. ... ” 

After the remarks quoted earlier con- 
cerning extended scope of operations 
and additional plans for “long-haul” op- 
erations, the Commission said that many 
new terminals “designed and equipped to 
enable more efficient handling of traffic” 
had come into use. The costs of some 
of those terminals had been several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, it said, 
adding that “much study has been given 
by groups of carriers, in addition to indi- 
vidual carriers, to means of achieving 
greater efficiency in terminal practices.” 

Among other things, the Commission 
also said that the regulated branch of 
the industry was concerned, as were 
the railroads, about the increasing 
amount of exempt motor transportation, 
and that there was also an awareness 
of the actual and potential competition 
of private trucking, “some of which in- 
volves use of leased vehicles or the for- 
hire transportation of fish and agricul- 
tural commodities on return hauls.” Con- 
troversy continued, the Commission said, 
as to the interpretation of the term “pri- 
vate carrier of property by motor ve- 
hicle.” It said that carrier and shipper 
groups awaited definitive court determi- 
nation “of this basic issue.” 


Motor Rates 


The Commission said it had permitted 
advances in common carrier rates in 
certain areas and had other proposals 
“of a somewhat limited nature” béfore 
it. It observed that there had been 
both increases and denials of increases 
in intrastate rates. Shipper resistance to 
increases in motor rates had been sub- 
stantial, however, in some instances, the 
Commission asserted, adding: 

“Competitive conditions among motor 
carriers became extreme in some areas 
during the year, and a minimum rate 
order became necessary in one area. Ob- 
jections to the structure of motor rates 
have been expressed by both the carriers 
themselves and shippers. Motor carriers 
are particularly concerned over the selec- 
tive reduction of rail rates which have 
been undertaken during the year... .” 

The Commission said the trucking in- 
dustry had been making efforts, partly 
at the request of and with the coopera- 
tion of its Bureau of Motor Carriers, to 
devise means of overcoming congestion 
in particular loads and in preparing “for 
the load they will have to carry with fur- 
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ther advancement of the rearmament 
program.” By anticipating problems, the 
Commission said, it was hoped that diffi- 
culties experienced during World War II 
would be avoided or minimized, adding 
that “with more, better, and faster ve- 
hicles and more efficient terminal prac- 
tices, the industry feels it can do the 
job that may be required of it,” but that 
the adequacy of manpower, vehicles and 
materials and supplies had caused some 
concern. 
Water Carriers 

The Commission said that the year 
covered by the report had been one of 
further adjustment and some additional 
recovery in the branches of domestic 
water transportation which had ex- 
perienced difficulty in reestablishing 
themselves after World War II. It said 
that favorable factors of a general nature 
included the settlement of labor con- 
tracts without suspension of operations, 
further development of vessels of types 
enabling more efficient operation and re- 
duced terminal handling costs, and clari- 
fication of water carriers’ understand- 
ing of the limits to which adjustments 
of competitive rates could be carried in 
their behalf, adding: 

“Costs in some operations, however, 
continue at a level which puts the car- 
riers at a severe disadvantage. The 
condition and problems of domestic 
water carriers have been considered in 
two Senate investigations and a House 
investigation of a broad nature. While 
the relations of railroad and water 
rates have continued to be a problem to 
which water carriers attach major im- 
portance, there has been some tendency 
to look to legislation as a possible means 
of relief. The competitive positions of 
ports interested in both foreign and 
domestic trade have changed materially 
since the war and partly as a result 
of the war. A number of ports which 
have lost ground have been endeavoring 
in various ways to reestablish them- 
selves.” 

The Commission observed that opera- 
tions in the Atlantic and Gulf coastwise 
and inland trades had remained at a 
relatively low level compared with pre- 
war, though it said some further re- 
covery appeared to have occurred during 
the year and that, aside from requests 
for temporary operating rights, there had 
been few applications for new operating 
authorities or for extensions or modi- 
fications of existing authorities. 

It said the condition of such Great 
Lakes carriers subject to its jurisdiction 
as engaged to a large extent in trans- 
porting coal, iron ore, grain, limestome, 
iron and steel, and passenger automo- 
biles did not present any particular prob- 
lem, but that other carriers in that area 
had continued to experience difficulties. 
In response to the requests of shippers 
interested in “package freight” service, 
and of carriers, the Commission said, 
Congress enacted legislation which made 
10 war-built vessels available on terms 
considered necessary to enable rehabilita- 
tion of such service. The Commission 
added that applications had been filed 
for more vessels than were allotted for 
the purpose. 

The Commission said that carriers 
operating on the Mississippi River sys- 





tem of waterways subject to its jurisdic- 
tion were generally in a sound economic 
condition. It said that “they continue 
to add modern, efficient equipment,” and 
that “rates have been increased less in 
this area than the railroad rates.” Af- 
ter a brief review of volume of business, 
the Commission said that the trend “in 
this area” for a number of years toward 
concentration on commodities in bulk 
or in barge lots and the elimination in 
very large part of carload and less-car- 
load service had led to complaints to 
it, and added: 


“It may be noted that we have granted 
an application for operating authority, 
not yet effective, to a common carrier 
which plans to furnish service not only 
for shipments handled in the conven- 
tional manner but also by use of con- 
tainers and by transporting loaded trail- 
ers. Pickup and delivery service is to 
be rendered. The area to be served is a 
relatively limited one. Pending before 
us is an application of an existing 
specialized carrier for authority to trans- 
port general commodities on the Mis- 
sissippi River and important tributaries 
and on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 
If this application is granted, the carrier 
will acquire a fleet of tractors and trail- 
ers and transport the trailers on its 
barges or self-propelled equipment in 
addition to its barge-lot business. The 
plans of the two applications reflect 
efforts, in the one case over a very large 
area, to tie water and motor transporta- 
tion together and to eliminate expen- 
sive transfer of ‘package freight’ to and 
from the water equipment... .” 


Coastal Carriers 


As to the Pacific Coast, the Commis- 
sion said there were evidences that a 
“somewhat more optimistic attitude” 
existed among some carriers in the Pa- 
cific coastwise and inland waterway 
trades than a year before. It said there 
had been additional operations under 
existing operating authorities, and sev- 
eral applications had been considered 
or were pending for extensions of present 
authorities. 


Referring to the Atlantic-Pacific and 
Gulf-Pacific intercoastal trades, the 
Commission said that increases noted 
occurred prior to hostilities in the Far 
East and to the institution of the re- 
armament program and, therefore, were 
apart from any effects which shortages 
= | os cars might have on that 
rade. 


It observed that applications for a 
number of extensions of operating rights 
and an application for an entirely new 


operation had been filed; and that addi- 
tional ports were being served by given 
carriers and additional vessels had been 
used on single trips. Some faster ships 
had been put in service, with as much as 
5 to 7 days’ reduction in turn-around 
time, the Commission said. 

Among other things, the Commission 
said there had been no interruptions of 
service because of labor-management dif- 
ferences, and that complaints continued 
about the effects of competitive rail rates 
and that “there has been some mention 
of the possibility of further use of joint 
water-truck rates as a means of effect- 
ing greater penetration of the country 
in the solicitation of intercoastal ton- 
nage.” 

Labor-Management 


In the course of a discussion of seizure 
of the railroads by the government be- 
cause of threatened strikes, the Commis- 
sion said it had called attention in each 
of its last four annual reports to “the 
need for better means of dealing with 
labor-management differences in the 
railroad field,” and continued: 

“Because of the close interrelations 
which exist among railroads, the effects 
of a cessation of operations on only a few 
selected carriers are disturbing to ship- 
pers and the public at points far beyond 
the immediate reach of the affected rail- 
roads. Cessation of operations on a 
nation-wide scale would have effects of 
disastrous proportions. There has been 
additional clarification of the issues dur- 
ing the year as a result of the occur- 
rences described but also of the con- 
sideration given the varied phases of‘ the 
problem by the parties immediately in- 
volved and by public officials, as well as 
by shippers. It seems appropriate, there- 
fore, again to repeat what we said in our 
report for 1946: 

“*We believe that the public interest 
requires a careful new appraisal of the 
possibility of avoiding strikes in trans- 
portation without unduly trespassing on 
the rights of contending groups. The 
problem is not one which can be solved 
entirely by additional legislation; a large 
share of responsibility necessarily rests 
on carrier management and the leaders 
of organized labor. Any new legislative 
remedy which may be found necessary 
should encourage and implement efforts 
on the part of these groups to work to- 
gether in what is basically a common 
cause.’ ” 

For the 12 months ended June 30, 1950, 
said the Commission, the combined op- 
erating revenues of the eight groups of 
carriers subject to its regulation totaled 
$13,771 million, which it said was 4.89 


Operating Revenues * 
12 months ended June 30, 
1950 


Class of carrier 
Amount 


Thousands 
Steam railways 2 $8,734,141 
Railway Express Agency 2 235,193 
Pullman Co. 
Electric railways 
Water lines 4 
Pipelines (oil). = 
Motor carriers of passengers ........ 
Motor carriers of property 

Grand total 





3,414,036 
13,770,966 


Percentage 
change from 
calendar 

year 1948 


—12.67 
3 


Year ended . 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1949 Dec. 31, 1948 
Percentage 
change from 
calendar 
year 1948 


Amount Amount 


Thousands 


$10,001,639 

667 | 294,833 

105,897 * 114,862 
70,182 : ’ 

5,064 ; 237,015 


285, 

376,452 377,034 

532,942 565,430 
2,810,543 


3,033,846 
13,539,725 14,478,460 


Thousands 
$8,884,675 
250, 


1 Partly estimated. Some of the 1948 figures as given in the 63d annual report have been 


revised. 
2 Includes switching and terminal companies. 


8 After deducting payments to others for express privileges. 
Includes only revenue from domestic traffic subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 
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cluding Great Lakes... 

. Pipelines (oil) 
. Airways (domestic rev- 
enue service), including 


express and mail 223 236 
Grand total ............ 1,005,257 870,254 


159,530 
119,597 


132,262 
109,655 


6,761 1.63 


447,564 100.00 100.00 


1 For comparable figures back to 1939 see Statement No. 5046, Bureau of Transport Economics 


and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


2 Some of the 1948 figures as given in the 63d annual report have been revised. 


SOURCES: 


1. Interstate Commerce Commission reports. Electric railway ton-miles and passenger-miles esti- 


mated on the basis of revenues. 
million in 1948 and 34,509 million in 1949. 


Does not include nonrevenue ton-miles amounting to 41,395 


2. Highway ton-miles estimated on the basis of Public Roads Administration traffic data for 


main rural roads and local rural roads. 
private automobile vehicle-miles in rural travel. 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Passenger-miles in private automobiles estimated from 
Motor carrier passenger-miles based upon reports 


3. Preliminary estimates of 1949 inland waterways ton-miles based upon reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Great Lakes bulk cargo traffic Nedhadinn A animal _ 
ports of Lake Carriers’ Association, 1948 data from Office of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
Does not include coastwise and intercoastal ton-miles amounting to 214,355 million in 1948 and 
221,448 million in 1949, as estimated by the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


4. Includes refined products and crude oil, with an allowance for gathering lines. 


5. Civil Aeronautics Board. 


per cent below the level attained in the 
calendar year 1948, as shown in an ac- 
companying table. 

Three of the eight groups showed in- 
creases, the Commission said, the largest 
increase being recorded by water lines, 
31.65 per cent. Motor carriers of property 
followed with 12.53 per cent, and pipe- 
lines (oil) with 4.96 per cent. 

Of the five groups of carriers showing 
decreases, it said, the greatest declines 
occurred in the four rail groups of car- 
tiers, led by the Railway Express Agency 
with a decrease of 20.23 per cent. 

“The operating revenues of steam rail- 
ways for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1950, decreased 12.67 per cent from the 
calendar year 1948, record high, despite 
further increases in rate levels during 
the intervening period,” the Commission 
said. 

Private .carlines and freight for- 
warders, it said, were not included in 
the table. On the basis’ of quarterly 
reports, the Commission added, the op- 
erating revenues of private car lines 
amounted to $162,497,171 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950, and that the 
operating revenues of freight forwarders 
amounted to $60,931,118 for the same 
period. 

Intercity Carriers’ Traffic 

The Commission asserted that the rela- 
tive importance of the several modes of 
transportation in the United States could 
be only broadly estimated because uni- 
form and complete traffic statistics for 
certain transport agencies were not 
available. 

Included in the report was a table 
(here reproduced) which gave the esti- 
mated freight ton-miles and passenger- 
miles of all intercity carriers, public and 
Private, except coastwise and inter- 
coastal water traffic, for 1948 and 1949. 
It said that data for that latter traffic 


were shown separately in item 3 of 
“Sources” of information for the table, 
shown in the footnotes. 


“It should be noted,” said the Commis- 

sion, “that the various groups of carriers 
differ in regard to circuity of routes, 
loading practices and collateral services 
rendered; consequently, a ton-mile or 
passenger-mile of one group cannot be 
regarded as the economic equivalent or 
even as the physical equivalent of a 
ton-mile or passenger-mile of another 
group of carriers.” 


The Commission continued: 

“The figures indicate that the 1949 
total of 870,254 million ton-miles, ex- 
cluding coastwise and intercoastal water 
traffic and excluding nonrevenue ton- 
miles of the railways, was 13.4 per cent 
below the level of 1948. The estimated 
increase in highway ton-miles was 6.9 
per cent and in airway ton-miles 5.8 per 
cent. Railway ton-miles, which with 
minor qualifications are actual not es- 
timated, showed the largest decrease, 
amounting to 17.4 per cent, followed by. 
estimated decreases for inland water- 
ways of 12.1 per cent and of 8.3 per cent 
for pipelines. 

“Railways accounted for 61.41 per cent 
of total intercity ton-miles in 1949, as 
compared with 64.39 per cent in 1948. 
Each of the nonrail carriers increased 
its relative share of total ton-miles in 
1949, as compared with 1948. 

“Total intercity passenger-miles in 
1949 are estimated at 447.564 million, 
which is an increase of 24.2 per cent 
above the 1948 level. However, this in- 
crease is largely due to increase of 33.2 
per cent in passenger-miles by private 
automobiles. Total passenger-miles ex- 
clusive of private automobiles decreased 
11.3 per cent. Airway passenger-miles 
increased by 13.8 per cent. Other groups 
of carriers showed decreases as follows: 


of both freight and passenger traffic 
handled by all line-haul steam railways 
in 1949 was considerably below the level 
of 1948. Both the number of tons of 
revenue freight originated and the reve- 
nue ton-miles declined, the former by 
18.75 per cent and the latter by 17.47 
per cent, it asserted. Passenger traffic 
also declined sharply, it added, and said 
that the number of passengers carried 
had decreased 13.76 per cent and pas- 
senger-miles 14.78 per cent. Except for 
the average haul of revenue freight, 
which it said had increased slightly, the 
Commission said that all of the 1949 
indicators of physical performance of 
the railways appearing in a table in the 
report showed decreases in comparison 
with the performance in 1948. 


That table showed, in addition to the 
figures for tons and ton-miles of revenue 
freight, that ton-miles of revenue freight 
a car-mile decreased 4.6 per cent; ton- 
miles of revenue freight a train-mile 
decreased 3.28 per cent; average length 
of haul of revenue freight increased 1.57 
per cent, and revenue ton-miles a road 
decreased 17.3 per cent. 


In addition to the decreases in num- 
ber of revenue passengers and passenger- 
miles, the table showed that average 
journey a passenger (a road) decreased 
1.17 per cent: average revenue passenger- 
miles a train-mile decreased 8.91 per- 
cent; average revenue passenger-miles a 
car-mile (Class I) decreased 5.26 per 
cent; and revenue passenger-miles a 
mile of road (Class I) decreased 14.49 
per cent. A footnote said that the last 
figure given was based on mileage op- 
erated in passenger service only. 


Railway Earnings 


The Commission said that railway 
earnings in 1949 were adversely affected 
by sharp declines in the volume of both 
freight and passenger traffic as compared 
with that of 1948. Severe weather con- 
ditions early in the year, a decline in 
industrial production, and a long strike 
on a major railroad were contributory 
factors. 

The accompanying table, taken from 
the report, gives Class I line-haul railway 
earnings for the 12 months ended with 
June, 1950, compared with the calendar 
years 1946-49, inclusive. 


Rail Working Capital 


The Commission said that net work- 
ing capital of Class I line-haul railways 
as of July 31, 1950, was $1,463 million as 
compared with $1,306 million on the same 
date in 1949, or an increase of 12 per 
cent. Excluding materials and supplies 
the corresponding. figures are $757 mil- 
lion and $474 million, an increase of 59.7 
per cent, it added, but that the carriers’ 
net working capital position on July 
31, 1950, was not as favorable as on the 
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same date in either 1947 or 1948. It said months 
that cash and temporary cash invest- — 
ments, totaling $1,761 million on July 31, jane 


Class | Line-Haul Railways 


1949 1948 1947 1946 


1950, were below the level of 1947 and 1950 
1948, although it said they exceeded the 
1949 total by $224 million. It continued: 

“The material and supplies account of 
$706 million in July, 1950, was smaller 
than that reported in each of the three 
preceding years. The total 1950 current 
liabilities of $1,843 million was only $7 
million below that of July, 1949, but 
$150 million below the 1948 total. The 
ratio of total current assets (both in- 
cluding and excluding material and sup- 
plies) to current liabilities as of July 31 
showed some improvement in 1950 over 
1949, but remained at about the same 
level as in 1948. A similar statement ap- 
plies also to the ratio of.cash and tempo- 
rary cash investments to current liabili- 
ties. None of these ratios, however, was 
as favorable in 1950 as in 1947.” 


Car Supply 


After a review of the defense produc- 
tion act of 1950, and the naming of the 
commissioner in charge of the Bureau 
of Service of the Commission as head of 
the organization to control domestic 
transportation, the Commission listed the 
service orders issued to curtail train 
service as a result of strikes in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry. Speaking of car 
shortage, the Commission said that “since 
the week ended May 20 a drastic and 
widespread shortage of cars of all classes 
has been experienced,” and that the 
several factors contributing to the situ- 
ation were the movement of old grain 
from storage by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as the new crop was being 
harvested, the increase in the use of 
combines, the sharp increase in the num- 
ber of bad-order cars, “from an inade- 
quate car ownership,” and the military 
needs. 

Later, in this section of its report, the 
Commission said that military needs 
must be given first consideration. How- 
ever, it added, the withdrawal of cars for 
use by the armed forces from an already 
inadequate supply had made a sizeable 
reduction in the number which would 
have been available to industry. It said 
that complaints had been received from 
almost every state by letter, telegram, 
telephone and personal calls, “many of 
them having been made by members of 
Congress.” 

The - Commission then reviewed the 
service orders issued “with a view of se- 
curing more efficient use of freight cars 
and thus alleviating the freight car 
shortage.” 

“These orders should produce the de- 
sired results,” said the Commission. “If 
they do not, more drastic steps will be 
taken. Orders requiring heavier loading 
similar to O.D.T. orders Nos. 18A and 1, 
are being considered.” 

The reference was to orders of the 
Office of Defense Transportation in effect 
during World War II, requiring heavier 
loading of carload and _ less-carload 
traffic. 


Acquisition of Equipment 


Three pages of the Commission’s an- 
nual report were given over to the ac- 
quisition of equipment by lease and con- 
ditional sales. 

Before setting forth the information 
reported earlier in this article concerning 
the equipment already leased and to be 


Railway operating revenues 

Railway operating expenses 

Operating ratio 

Railway tax accruals 

Net railway operating income 

Fixed interest on funded debt .... 

Net income 

Federal income and excess-profits taxes ” 

Net railway operating income before provision for 
Federal income and excess-profits taxes 

Net income before provision for Federal income 
and excess-profits taxes 


1 Partly estimated. 


2 Included in railway tax accruals. shown above. 


3 Credit. 


leased under plans initiated by insurance 
companies, the Commission observed 
that, during the current year, a num- 
ber of railroads had arranged to provide 
in part for equipment needs “under a 
plan whereby the carriers may obtain 
equipment under long-term leases with- 
out down payment, and with no provision 
for acquisition of the equipment, either 
at the expiration of the lease or at any 
other time.” 

Under the plan, it said, a carrier ac- 
quainted an equipment builder and an 
insurance company with its needs, and, 
after agreement had been reached as to 
the price of the equipment and terms of 
the lease, the equipment was constructed 
by the builder and was sold to the in- 
surance company. The latter, the Com- 
mission said, paid 80 per cent of the cost 
on delivery and the remainder in install- 
ments during the following 5 years, and 
leased the equipment to the carrier. 

The Commission said that provisions 
of the individual leases varied substan- 
tially. All provided, it said, for a mini- 
mum term of 15 years with payments 
of rental at a daily rate for the first 3 
years, the rate thereafter being succes- 
sively lower for each of the following 
3-year periods during the initial term 
of the lease. It said the carrier had the 
option of returning the equipment to 
the lessor at the end of 15 years or of 
extending the term of the lease for an 
additional 10 years at a very low rental, 
e.g., 20 cents a day for a car, subject 
to cancellation by the carrier at any 
time after the 15-year period on 30 
days’ notice. 

The carrier maintained the equip- 
ment, and also paid taxes and assess- 
ments levied on the equipment, it said. 
In the event of destruction of a unit 
of the equipment, the remaining lease 
payments (for the 15-year period), plus 
salvage, became due and payable, it 
added. If a unit of equipment was 
destroyed after the 15-year period, the 
Commission said, the carrier was liable 
for only the salvage. 

“If prior to the expiration of the 
initial term of the lease there is a de- 
fault by the carrier,” continued the 
Commission, “the lessor may proceed by 
court action to enforce performance or 
recover damages, or upon written notice 
to the carrier, may terminate the lease 
and take possession of the equipment 
and also recover amounts due under the 
lease. Upon termination of the lease 
or upon expiration of the term of the 
lease, provided the carrier shall not 
have exercised its option to extend the 
term, the carrier shall surrender posses- 


Millions Millions 
8,435 $8 


Millions Millions Millions 
$9,672 $8, 4 $7,62 
$7,472 $6,797 
77.26 78.27 
$1,029 $936 
$1,002 $781 
$284 $299 
$698 $479 
$448 $298 


$1,450 $1,079 
$1,146 $777 


sion of the equipment to the lessor in 
good order and repair, ordinary wear 
and tear excepted. Equipment returned 
during or at the end of the extended 
term is to be in such operating condi- 
tion and repair as to meet interchange 
requirements under the then current 
Rules of Interchange of the Association 
of American Railroads. 


“Pursuant to this plan the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. has acquired 
600 covered hopper cars and 1700 pulp- 
wood cars; the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corp., 500 boxcars; the New 
York Central Railroad Co., 1,500 box- 
cars; the Green Bay & Western Railroad 
Co., 200 boxcars; the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad Co., 300 combination paper and 
insulated heater cars; the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., 100 covered 
hopper cars; and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., 5,000 gondola cars and 5,000 
boxcars. The total number of cars leased 
by the carriers named is 13,900, the cost 
of which has not yet been reported to 
us, but from the information before us 
has been estimated at approximately 
$82,000,000. This equipment was built 
by various equipment manufacturing 
companies for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, the 
owner and lessor. We have been in- 
formed unofficially that the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. has completed a 
lease agreement with the Equitable for 
90 Diesel electric locomotive units con- 
sisting of 86 freight and 4 passenger 
units. This equipment is to be built 
by the electric-motive division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and will cost ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. There may be 
other leases which have not yet been 
brought to our attention. 


“The principal advantages of the plan 
expected by the carriers are the means 
thus afforded them to obtain much- 
needed equipment without making the 
substantial down payments usually re- 
quired in connection with equipment- 
trust agreements and leases or condi- 
tional sales agreements, and the resultant 
conservation of cash needed for other 
purposes. The plan may increase, or at 
least accelerate, the building and de- 
livery of new equipment, especially cars, 
now much needed to meet transporta- 
tion requirements. Other expected ad- 
vantages are substantial savings in per 
diem and in taxes. Whether the last 
advantage will be realized is questionable. 
Under the plan there is no competitive 
bidding in the leasing of the equipment. 
Rentals paid during the 15-year period 
will return to the insurance company 
the full cost of the equipment, less sal- 
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yage, plus interest on the unamortized 
cost at rates which, we are informed, 
are slightly above rates prevailing in 
the current financing of equipment pur- 
chases under equipment-trust agree- 
ments. At the end of the period the 
carrier will have no equity in the equip- 
ment. Under an equipment-trust agree- 
ment and lease providing for payment 
over a 15-year period, the carrier would 
pay the full cost of the equipment plus 
interest on the unpaid installments of 
the equipment-trust certificates, and at 
the end of the period would own the 
depreciated equipment. Our preliminary 
investigation indicates that, should the 
carrier exercise its option to lease the 
equipment for an additional period of 
10 years, the cash outlay under the plan 
would exceed that under the usual 
equipment-trust agreement. The car- 
rier would have no equity in the equip- 
ment at the end of the extended period. 
In addition to presenting questions as 
to its merits for financing a carrier’s 
equipment requirements, the plan poses 
some serious accounting problems which 
are now under consideration. 

“Under the provisions of paragraph 
(6) of section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act, we have authority to inspect 
and copy any and all accounts, books, 
records, memoranda, correspondence, and 
other documents pertaining or relating 
to cars furnished by persons, a term 
which would include insurance com- 
panies to carriers, by railroad. We 
further have authority in our discretion 
to prescribe the forms of any and all 
accounts, records, and memoranda which 
we are authorized to inspect and copy, 
and to require such persons, including 
insurance companies, as owners of the 
cars, to submit such reports and answers 
to such questions, relative to such cars, 
as we May deem necessary. We are of 
the opinion that this paragraph should 
be amended to cover locomotives and 
other equipment. We shall continue our 
studies of the equipment-leasing plan 
with a view to making such further 
recommendations, if any, as our findings 
May warrant. 

“We are informed that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. has ordered 5,000 
additional freight cars at a cost of about 
$27,500,000, and has ordered, or con- 
templates. ordering, 214 additional Diesel 
locomotives at an estimated cost of about 
$55,000,000 or a total of $82,500,000; and 
that it has accepted the offer of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. to 
finance the cost of this equipment under 
conditional sales contracts up to a maxi- 
mum of $85,000,000, or 100 per cent of 
the cost of the equipment, the contracts 
to run for 15 years, one-fifteenth of 
the cost to be paid each year in semi- 
annual installments, the insurance com- 
pany to arrange for bank participation 
in the loan for the first five annual re- 
payments of the principal at an average 
interest cost to the carrier of 2% per 
cent, the interest rate for the remaining 
1) years to be at the rate of 3 per cent, 
or an average of about 2.906 per cent. 
The equipment is scheduled for delivery 
between November 1950 and June 1951. 
Interest is to begin only as units are 
completed and paid for through use of 
the funds advanced by the insurance 
company and the bank. Subject to our 
approval, the Pennsylvania proposes to 
issue notes to evidence its obligations 
under the conditional sales contracts.* 

*Note: These figures are as of Oct. 
31, 1950. - 


“Here also the principal advantage ex- 
pected is the means afforded the carrier 
to obtain much-needed equipment with- 
out a substantial cash payment, in this 
instance approximately $17,000,000, which 
would have to be made under the stand- 
ard form of contract if a lower interest 
rate is to be obtained. While the equip- 
ment is to be purchased at competitive 
bidding, the method of financing pro- 
posed would require relief from the com- 
petitive-bidding requirement in the sale 
of securities imposed as a result of our 
decision of May 8, 1944, in In Re Com- 
petitive Bidding in Sale of Securities, 257 
I.C.C. 129.” 


Bureau Work Reviewed 


The Commission’s report included its 
usual review of the work of its bureaus. 


In connection with a discussion of the 
work of the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, the Commission 
said that, in accordance with legislation 
authorizing it to require special reports 
from associations under sections 20, 220, 
313, and 412 of the act, it had, January 
12, 1950, issued an order requiring such 
associations to file a report showing 


their status as of August 2, 1949. 

Several hundred returns had been filed, 
many under protest, the Commission 
said. It added that “consideration is 
being given to such protests, and it is ex- 
pected that determinations will be 
reached in the near future as to what 
associations are exempt from filing such 
reports.” 


Freight Rate Index 


After reviewing the work of the way- 
bill section of the bureau in the analysis 
of waybills, the Commission said it had 
for many years felt the need of an index 
of freight rates for the United States. 
With this in view, it said, it undertook 
the experimental development of indexes 
for iron ore and for bituminous and an- 
thracite coal, adding that the latter two 
had been published in the form of studies 
by the bureau. The time and expense 
involved in the studies, combined with 
that which would have been involved in 
keeping them current, indicated clearly 
that the procedure used was not a prac- 
ticable approach to the problem, the 
Commission said. 


“With the inauguration of our 1 per 
cent waybill sample however,” it con- 
tinued, “it has become possible at little 
additional cost to establish the base for 
an annual index of freight rates not only 
for all traffic but for each of the more 
important commodities included in the 
261 commodity classes as well as to keep 
this index current. This index of average 
freight rates has been completed covering 
1948 terminated traffic, using the com- 
position of traffic and average freight 
rates in 1947 as a base. Publication of 
the index for the 3 years 1947, 1948, and 
1949 is planned as soon as work on the 
1949 waybill data is completed.” 


Rail Safety, Locomotive 


Inspection Reports Issued 


When the Commission made public its 
sixty-fourth annual report to Congress, 


January 19, it also made public the 
report of the director of its Bureau of 
Safety, and the thirty-ninth annual 
report of the director of its Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection to the Commis- 
sion. Each report was for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950. 
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Gass Reports Heavy Demand 


For Freight Car Equipment 


Heavy demands for most types of 
freight car equipment—box, hoppers, 
gondolas and flats—were reported by 
Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the car 
service division, Association of American 
Railroads, in his January report on the 
national transportation situation. 


Continued heavy demands together 
with conditions that interfered with 
proper distribution of box cars had 
created an extremely tight supply of this 
type of equipment in every section of the 
country, he said, adding that prospects 
were that it would be necessary to con- 
tinue for some time the allocation of the 
available supply as evenly as practicable 
based on changing national and local 
requirements. 


“Box car loadings were running ahead 
of last year and for the week ended 
January 6 totaled 290,014 cars compared 
with 235,644 for the corresponding week 
of 1950, said he. Total box car loadings 
in the year 1950, he said, were 16,924,091 
cars, an increase of 3.8 per cent over the 
16,300,143 box cars, loaded in 1949. Short- 
ages of box cars in the week ended 
January 6 averaged 9,691 cars daily com- 
pared with no shortage in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 


Due to increased requirements for coal, 
limestone, and ore loading, Mr. Gass said 
some rather severe shortages were now 
being reported and special efforts were 
being made by all railroads to expedite 
the handling of these cars. He said it 
appeared likely that hoppers would be in 
very heavy demand throughout 1951. 


With steel production at recurd levels 
and the industry actively engaged in 
expanding productive capacity, Mr. Gass 
said there would doubtless be some 
shortage of gondola cars until such time 
as the ownership could be increased. 
Gondola car supply difficulties, he said, 
were particularly pronounced in Eastern- 
Allegheny territory in the steel loading 
districts and along the Atlantic seaboard 
where the import movements of pig iron, 
ore, and scrap had been materially 
stepped up in recent months. 


As to plain flats, Mr. Gass reported 
that demands continued very heavy for 
agricultural machinery and some short- 
ages were now being reported in the 
midwest. A considerable number of these 
cars, he observed, were also handling 
urgent government shipments and the 
supply was tight throughout the entire 
eountry. Requirements for special type 
flats, he said, continued absorbing all of 
the limited ownership of well, depressed 
center, and heavy capacity flat cars. 
Adequately to protect these demands, 
said he, it was essential that shippers 
and receivers curtail to the fullest pos- 
sible extent the time required for loading 
and unloading operations and thus assist 
in conserving these cars for the benefit 
of other shippers and receivers. 


In the winter months a considerable 
number of northern and western owned 
covered hoppers were temporarily en- 
gaged in handling phosphate rock ship- 
ments originating in southeastern ter- 
ritory, said Mr. Gass. He said cement 
movements were also heavier than would 
normally be expected in the winter 
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months and there was no surplus of 
covered hoppers at the present time. 


Mr. Gass reported that requirements 
for stock cars were at a minimum and 
that all lines, to the extent practicable, 
were utilizing stock cars to augment the 
supply of box cars. Demands for re- 
frigerator cars had been moderately 
heavy since the first week of December. 
The greatest difficulties in meeting 
refrigerator car requirements were oc- 
curring in the middle west and north 
central areas, said he. While loadings in 
these sections were steaily increasing, he 
added, the problem of car supply was 
made more acute by the decrease of 
returning empties. 

Mr. Gass’ report showed that the 
average turn-around time of Class I 
rail freight cars (serviceable car-days a 
car loaded) was 16.11 days for December, 
1950, as against 18.47 days for December, 
1949, 15.9 days for December, 1948, and 
14.88 days for December, 1947. 


In December reports for the thirteen 
Shippers Regional Advisory Boards from 
760 cities showed the average detention 
of freight cars over the free time of 48 
hours was 16.31 per cent, said Mr. Gass. 
This, said he, compared with a percentage 
of 20.11 in December, 1949, only one 
district showing an increase in the pres- 
ent December over the districts reported 
@ year ago. For the twelve months 
ended December 31, 1950, he said, the 
average detention was 19.29 per cent, 
compared to 17.92 per cent for the corre- 
sponding period in 1949. 


In December, 1950, for the first time 
since June, 1949, the railroads installed 
more new freight cars than were retired, 
thus marking the first upward curve on 
the car ownership chart in a period of 
18 consecutive months, said Mr. Gass, 
adding: 

“It may reasonably be expected that 
equipment statistics will continue to re- 
fiect monthly gains in ownership, growing 
larger month by month as the building 
program expands throughout 1951. 


“Although the ownership increase in 
December amounted to only 365 cars for 
Class I roads and their subsidiary re- 
frigerator car companies, there was a 
further reduction of about 4,000 in the 
number of unserviceable cars, so that as 
of January 1, 1951 there were 13,000 more 
serviceable cars available than on the 
corresponding date a year ago. The bad 
order percentage now stands at 5.2 per 
cent of ownership; and since there are 
about thirty railroads that have not yet 
attained the goal of a 5 per cent maxi- 
mum, it is believed that the present 
trend of constant reduction in the num- 
ber of unserviceable cars will continue 
into 1951. It will be noted ... that the 
stepped-up car repair programs of the 
railroads have contributed 47,000 cars to 
the available supply since January 1 last 
year, including 18,000 box cars, 16,000 
gondolas and 9,000 hoppers.” 





Army Takes Over 4 Short Lines 


The Secretary of the Army, under au- 
thority of President Truman, on January 
21 took control of the Aliquippa & South- 
ern Railroad Co., Monongahela Con- 
necting Railroad Co. and Cuyahoga 
Valley Railway Co., and on January 22, 


of the Newburgh & South Shore Rail- 
way. 

The railroads were seized, it was said, 
because of strikes or threats of strikes, 
and because they served industries im- 
portant to the defense effort. 


As the four railroads operate short 
lines, they were not among those seized 
by the government last September to 
avert a nation-wide tieup (T.W., Sept. 
2, pw. TH). 





Rosenbaum Made D.T.A. 


Highway Consultant 


Albert B. Rosenbaum, of McLean, Va.., 
has been appointed consultant on high- 
way transportation to the Defense Trans- 
portation Administration, it is an- 
nounced by James K. Knudson, admin- 
istrator. 


Mr. Rosenbaum, who served with the 
Office of Defense Transportation from 
1942 to 1945 in the highway transport 
division, is attorney and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Regular Common 
Carrier Conference of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. His services 
have been loaned to the Defense Trans- 
portation Administration to assist in the 
organization of the street and highway 
transport division. 

Prior to his present position, Mr. 
Rosenbaum was employed in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for approxi- 
mately 23 years. He was an examiner in 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers when he 
terminated his services to accept em- 
ployment with the common carrier con- 
ference. 


Mr. Rosenbaum was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is a graduate of the Na- 
tional University of Washington where 
he obtained his LL.B. degree. He is a 
member of the District bar and has been 
admitted to practice before the Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He is also a practitioner 
before the Commission. 





D. of A. Makes Study of 


State Barriers to Trucks 


The U. S. Department. of Agriculture 
has made public a study, “Interstate 
Barriers to Truck Transportation.” 

The study bears the subtitle: “History 
and current status of regulations regard- 
ing size and weight, taxes and other 
selected phases that affect trucking.” 

It was written by Margaret R. Purcell, 
transportation economics in the depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

A footnote says the research on which 
the report is based was made possible by 
funds appropriated by the research and 
marketing act of 1946. 

The report is made up of 117 mimeo- 
graphed pages. 

In a brief introductory statement, it 
was stated that restrictions on highway 
transportation discussed in the report 
were those of which commercial motor- 
vehicle operators complained in the 
decade before World War II, and about 
which they were concerned at present. 
Trade barriers were no respecters of 
commodities,‘ and “hence the barriers 
discussed in this report are those which 
affect all commercial carriers of proper- 
ty, including agricultural carriers,” ac- 
cording to the introductory statement. 
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The report contains many pages of 
bibliography. 

In an announcement of the study, the 
department said, in part: 


“Gross weight limits on 3-axle semi- 
trailer combinations—the most common 
type vehicle used in over-the-road com- 
mercial hauling—range from 35,000 
pounds in one State to 60,000 pounds in 
others. Forty-one states allow at least 
45,000 pounds maximum weight. A 
tendency for weight limits on all types of 
vehicles to be relatively uniform within 
certain groups of states is noted. 


“The mounting cost of highway con- 
struction and repair is a factor leading 
toward more stringent State enforce- 
ment of size and weight laws for ve- 
hicles, the report discloses.” 


D.T.A. Forms Interagency 
Transport Advisory Group 


Administrator James K. Knudson, of 
the Defense Transport Administration, 
has issued organization order D.T.A. 2, 
establishing an interagency advisory 
committee on domestic transport, stor- 
age, and port utilization. 

The committee is to consist of the 
D.T.A. Administrator as chairman, and 
representatives of the U.S. Departments 
of Defense, Commerce, Interior, Agri- 
culture, and Labor, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Federal Civil De- 
fense Economic Stabilization, General 
Services, and Economic Cooperation ad- 
ministrations. 

Under provisions of the order, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, the De- 
fense Production Administration, and 
the National Security Resources Board 
will each be invited to designate an 
“observer” to attend all meetings of the 
interagency advisory committee. 

The committee, according to the order, 
will serve in an advisory capacity to the 
administrator with respect to “policy and 
program matters affecting the interests 
of the represented agencies as they relate 
to domestic transport, storage, and port 
facilities or the use thereof.” 

The D.T.A.’s executive assistant would 
serve as executive secretary of the com- 
mittee, the order said. 





A.A.R. Communications Section 


John R. Smith, of Washington, D.C., 
assistant to vice-president-communi- 
cations of the Southern Railway System, 
has been elected 1951 chairman of the 
communications section of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Mr. Smith 
was named by the section’s committee of 
direction to succeed retiring chairman 
R. C. Thayer, of St. Paul, Minn., super- 
intendent telegraph of the Great North- 
ern Railway. C. O. Ellis, of Chicago, 
superintendent comunications of the 
Rock Island Lines, was chosen to succeed 
es Smith as vice-chairman of the sec- 
ion. 

The committee has announced that 
Quebec, Canada, has been selected as the 
place for the section’s 28th annual meet- 
ing next October. 

The A.A.R. communications section 
deals with the development of modern 
communications equipment and stand- 
ards, including the study, test and adop- 
tion of new methods. It was organized 
in 1882 as the Association of Railroad 
Telegraph Superintendents, and its ac- 
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tivities have become increasingly im- 
portant in recent years due to the tre- 
mendous expansion of communications 
py the railroads, says the A.A.R. 





War-Built Merchant 


Ship Revenue Reported 


Since the end of World War II, Ameri- 
can steamship companies had paid the 
U. S. government $1,250,000,000 for the 
purchase and charter of surplus warbuilt 
ships, the National Federation of Ameri- 
can Shipping, Washington, D.C., reported. 

The federation said that under the ship 
sales act of 1946, U. S. ship operators 
had bought 831 warbuilt merchant vessels 
at a cost of more than $808,000,000. 

“In addition, charter hire (rent) pay- 
ments by American steamship companies 
to the federal government have reached 
about $442,000,000,” it said. “In addition 
to these sales and charters to American 
steamship companies, the government 
also sold 1,113 vessels to foreign interests, 
amounting to $919,178,601. Thus, since 
the end of World War II, the government 
has received from total sales and char- 
ters of warbuilt ships almost $2,170,- 


000,000. 
“Merchant ships thus Tepresent— 
dollar-wise—the largest single item 


which the government has sold or rented 
as war surplus. The yield from the sale 
and charter of surplus ships under the — 
ship sales act represents about 50 per 
cent of the, total sales realization of all 
surplus commodities sold by War Assets 
Administration. The largest single item 
(exclusive of real estate) under the latter 
program was, aircraft, of which sales 
yielded the government $111,000,000, and 
leasing another $23,000,000. 

“The federation said that war surplus 
ships have returned to the government 
under the ship sales act approximately 
45 per cent of the cost of the ships 
sold or chartered. In contrast, realiza- 
tion from sales and leases of aircraft 
under the WAA have returned less than | 
12 percent of acquisition cost.” 


T-M-K Shippers Board Acts | 


In Clean Car Campaign 


All shippers and receivers of carload 
rail freight in the greater Kansas City 
area have been urged “to unload rail- 
road cars clean,” to help in overcoming 
the current shortage of freight cars. 

H. E. Bingham, director of traffic, 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, and 
chairman of the Kansas City freight car 
efficiency committee of the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers Board, has writ- 
ten shippers and receivers, asking them 
to participate actively in the clean car 
campaign. 

“Many of us said at first this was not 
our responsibility, and actually it is not,” 
Said Mr. Bingham. “But, during an 
emergency such as we are _ presently 
facing, we can ill afford to.do otherwise 
when we will be able to save from four 
to five days on each car when unloaded 
clean, thus making it available for im- 
mediate re-loading.” 


Most receivers of rail freight were cur- 
rently unloading their cars within the 
48-hour period, said Mr. Bingham. In 
Kansas City, he added, the proportion 
of cars held beyond that time was be- 
tween 12 and 15 per cent of all cars placed 


_ 


for unloading. There were still a few 
firms which held cars longer than 48 
hours during the regular work week, he 
said. 


“True, the carriers are sometimes 
negligent in performing their switching 
duties,” the letter concluded. “But this 
is no time to start pointing a finger 
at anyone, nor to waste valuable time 
in criticizing. It is truly a time for 
all-out cooperation to attain the end 
desired.” 


Poor Loading, Bracing 


Chairmen of the freight loss and dam- 
age prevention committees of six ad- 
visory boards’ have been notified that 
railroad merchandise cars loaded in 
their territory have been reported im- 
properly loaded and braced when re- 
ceived at destinations in St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 


F. L. Ruland, assistant general traffic 
manager, Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion, and chairman of the joint freight 
loss and damage prevention committee 
of the T-M-K board, recently wrote the 
chairmen of similar committees of other 
advisory boards that “in merchandise 
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cars received at St. Louis from connect- 
ing lines from origins in Spencer Trans- 
fer, N.C.; Philadelphia; Lynchburg, Va.; 
Chicago; Pittsburgh; Louisville; Detroit; 
Syracuse; and Indianapolis, freight was 
in many cases stacked high in ends of 
cars and no bulkheads were used— 
which resulted in a jumbled and dis- 
arranged condition of the loads. Ob- 
served little or no bracing or blocking 
in some instances, and markings such 
as “This Side Up” in numerous cases 
ignored. 

“Considerable freight damaged as re- 
sult of carriers’ failure to use necessary 
bulkheads, bracing and blocking in over- 
head merchandise cars interchanged be- 
tween various lines, and your committee 
recommends more extensive use of such, 
which manifestly will prevent loss and 
damage.” 

A subcommittee of Mr. Ruland’s com- 
mittee makes periodic inspections of 
less-carload merchandise cars arriving 
in St. Louis and Kansas City. 





Transportation Ills Discussed, Remedies 
Suggested at Oklahoma City Conference 


Forty-five Cities Represented at Regional Meeting Sponsored by U.S. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Several Speakers Agree ‘Fair Treatment’ Policy 


For All Transport Forms Is Needed. Reorganization Plans Criticized. _ 


Men long prominent in transporta- 
tion activities alleged failure of the gov- 
ernment to establish fair and equal com- 
petitive conditions for the different types 
of carriers and proposed corrective ac- 
tion, at a regional transportation con- 
ference January 19 and 20 in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

“Developing a Stronger Transportation 
System to Meet the Uncertain Future” 
was the theme of the conference, held 
in the Skirvin 'Tower hotel and spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States with the cooperation 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber. About 
275 representatives of transportation and 
shipper interests came to the meeting 
from 45 southwestern cities. 

Evans A. Nash, of Oklahoma City, a 
director of the National Chamber and 
chairman of its transportation and com- 
munication committee, presided over the 
conference. He stated that the sugges- 
tions made by the speakers and others 
in the course of the conference would 
be placed before his committee of the 
U.S. Chamber at its next meeting in 
Washington, February 20. 


Chamber Officials Heard 


Speakers in the morning session of 
the conference on January 19 were: 
Harold F. Hammond, manager, trans- 
portation and communication depart- 
ment, National Chamber; Powell’ C. 
Groner, president, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Service Co., and director of the 
National Chamber; and Fred G. Gurley, 
of Chicago, president, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad. 

Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of the 


Civil Aeronautics Board, spoke at a 
luncheon on January 19. Addresses were 


made in an afternoon session that day 
by George H. Shafer, general traffic 
manager, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., and Charles L. Dearing, of 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 

Defense Transport Administrator 
James K. Knudson was unable, because 
of illness, to fill an engagement as 
speaker at a dinner for the conferees 
the night of January 19 and the speaker 
for that occasion, in Mr. Knudson’s ab- 
sence, was Homer C. King, deputy admin- 
istrator of the Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration. His plane was late in 
arriving in Oklahoma City, and when 
he reached the banquet hall, about 9 
p.m., Mr. King, because of the lateness 
of the hour, shortened his discussion of 
the operations of the D.T.A. and said that 
the full text of Mr. Knudson’s address, 
on “Gearing Defense Transportation 
Agencies for Action,” would be submitted 
for inclusion in the printed record of 
the conference proceedings. 


The principal participants in a forum, 
the morning of January 20, on three 
questions programmed for discussion 
were Joseph H. Hays, general counsel of 
the Association of Western Railways, 
Chicago; Robert H. Walker, of Keokuk, 
Ia., a director of the National Chamber 
and member of its transportation and 
communication committee, and Sidney 
L. Miller, head of the transportation de- 
partment of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Developments in Washington 


Reporting on developments in Wash- 
ington that affected transportation, Mr. 
Hammond said that, for various reasons, 
“including the application of an in- 
definite plan for partial mobilization 
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rather than a carefully prepared plan for 
full mobilization,’ many of the defense 
agencies that had sprung up in recent 
months were not functioning too effec- 
tively. In a summary of the record of 
the Eighty-first Congress with respect to 
transportation legislation, Mr. Hammond 
said that, of 11,000 bills introduced in 
that Congress, about 200 directly con- 
cerned one or more phases of transpor- 
tation. Over 80 of those bills were re- 
ported out by committees, “some 21 be- 
came law and one was pocket-vetoed,” 
he added. However, he said, 1950 was 
not a year for passage of major trans- 
portation legislation. 

He enumerated some of the newer de- 
fense agencies and noted the functions 
that had been assigned to them and the 
recent transfers of such functions from 
some of those agencies to others. 


It was clear, said Mr. Hammond, 
that “we have not seen the end of the 
reorganization of emergency agencies.” 


“Before the scene is completed,” he 
added, “we may see the establishment 
of a single war transportation agency, 
-with expanded authority and reporting 
— to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 

ion.” 


“Putting Emergency Transportation 
Facilities to Work” was the subject of 
Mr. Groner’s address. He referred to 
a National Chamber policy declaration 
advocating “the fullest” use of the coun- 
try’s transportation facilities and rec- 
ognition by the government of “the vital 
importance of all forms of transporta- 
tion.” He said that “keeping each type 
of transport facility ‘in bounds’ to which 
it is naturally fitted and where it can 
do the best job, and maintaining each 
at maximum strength and efficiency 
therefor, will be a sound governmental 
contribution to the defense effort.” 


I.C.C. and Truck ‘Restriction’ 


“A recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—having a tend- 
ency to restrict transcontinental hauis 
of heavy freight by motor carriers as 
best suited to that type of carriage—in- 
dicates a growing recognition by govern- 
ment of the general principles which 
we think are sound, especially in this 
emergency,” he added. 


After citing another Chamber policy 
declaration, on the subject of action by 
carriers and shippers to effect maximum 
use of transportation equipment, Mr. 
Groner said, in part: 


“The carriers of all types are—gen- 
erally speaking—doing a good job, but 
they cannot do it alone. Inefficient use 
of freight vehicles by shippers and con- 
signees slows down the service and re- 
quires the carriers to provide excessive 
amounts of equipment—which is not only 
wasteful but expensive. Vehicles, like 
dollars, gain efficiency through the ve- 
locity of their movement. Too many 
consignees prefer to pay demurrage 
rather than for regular storage facili- 
ties or overtime rates for unloading. 


168-Hour Week’ in Korea 


“It is a somewhat sardonic fact that 
our armed forces—operating under the 
flag of the United Nations—are now 
waging war on a 168-hour-week basis in 
Korea, but we are only backing them up 
on a 40-hour-week basis at home. Our 
soldiers in the fox-holes abroad do not 
get, nor have they asked, overtime after 


40 hours, with double-time on Saturdays, 
Sundays or holidays—but we seem to 
expect it in the factories, plants and 
offices at home. 


“T note that a high government official 
recently indicated that it was something 
akin to heresy to suggest lengthening 
the civilian work-week, despite the 
present emergency; so if my comments 
above be treason, make the most of it.” 

Emergency controls brought about by 
mobilization should be kept to a mini- 
mum, and should be retained only long 
enough to meet the demands of real 
necessity, said Mr. Gurley, of the Santa 
Fe, in his address on “Mobilizing Rail 
Transportation.” 


“We have no more important task to- 
day,” Mr. Gurley said, “than to insure 
that the rules we adopt to govern the 
conduct of our affairs in the period of 
mobilization do not destroy our free in- 
stitutions. Our fight against the totali- 
tarian system would defeat itself if it 
should lead us into a regimented society.” 


Needs of Railroad Industry 


To meet the growing transportation de- 
mands of national mobilization and of 
commercial activities, railroads must have 
access to the steel and other materials 
and the manpower they needed, and 
must have a price structure for rail- 
road service that woull provide the rev- 
enues to pay their way, Mr. Gurley as- 
serted. 

Mobilization of the railroads required 
a continuing flow of material for new 
freight cars, new locomotives, new rail 
and for the “all-important maintenance” 
of existing plant, he said. 


“No other form of transportation offer- 
ing general continent-wide service turns 
out so much transportation for so little 
in human effort, consumption of fuel 
and materials or expenditure of money,” 
Mr. Gurley contended. “For great mass 
movements such as those contemplated 
in mobilization for war or threatened 
war, the economy of mass movement in 
trains of cars on tracks is supreme.” 


Since the close of World War II the 
nation’s railroads had placed in service 
9,450 diesel-electric locomotives, which 
had enabled the roads to move longer 
trains and to do so faster and at lower 
cost, he said. As part of their mobiliza- 
tion program, the carriers were adding to 
the number of serviceable freight cars 
both by building new cars and stepping 
up repair of unserviceable units, stated 
the speaker. The requirements for such 
a@ program seemed large, he said, but 
“nevertheless, on a comparative basis, 
all the railroads need is a small tonnage 
of materials and a relatively low num- 
ber of man hours to fabricate vehicles of 
transportation.” 

“This is the simplest and easiest thing 
we can do in mobilizing the railroad 
plant,” he added. “Surely everyone will 
agree that railroad equipment sufficient 
for the essentials of transportation is a 
part of the defense plant of the nation.” 


Civil Aviation and Defense 


Civil aviation was better prepared to 
meet the needs of “our national emer- 
gency” than ever before, Chairman 
Rentzel, of the C.A.B., asserted in his 
address on the question, “Is Civil Avia- 
tion Ready?” 

Mr. Rentzel pointed to aviation data 
showing percentage increases as follows: 
Airports, 161; number of civil pilots, 304; 
total aircraft, non-airline, 258; total air- 
craft on scheduled airlines, 168; total 
scheduled air carrier route miles, domes- 
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tic and foreign, 232; and total number 
of passengers carried by scheduled air- 
lines, 324 per cent, 1950 over 1941. 


“T think that this ten-year record of 
growth of American civil aviation is a 
magnificent tribute to our democratic 
system of free enterprise; at the same 
time these figures—this handwriting in 
the sky—should serve as a warning to 
all aggressor nations,” said Mr. Rentzel. 


The figures he had cited he said, did | 


not tell. the entire story, as the increases 
he referred to could not have been ar- 
rived at without greatly improved air- 
ports, airways facilities, radio and elec- 
tronic aids, as well as better airplanes, 
He said that the improvements in air- 
way, airport and air traffic control, many 
of which he asserted were peacetime 
applications of electronics originally de- 
veloped during the war years—had 
“prought us within sight of the goal of 
all-weather commercial air operations.” 

“As an example,” Mr. Rentzel said, 
“recent studies indicate that electronic 
aids and new operating techniques may 
permit the lowering of ceiling and visi- 
bility from 400 feet and one mile to 200 
feet and one-half mile. This tremendous 
improvement in bad-weather landing 
aids will reduce by more than half the 
flight schedules forced to cancel under 
present ceiling and visibility standards.” 


Task Groups at Work 


Mr. Rentzel reviewed studies of two 
task groups under the Air Transport 
Mobilization Survey, the work of which 
he said it was his intention to have com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible, so that a 


iar) 


final report to the National Security |§ 


Resources Board and to the President 
might be transmitted. The report would 
represent, he said, a national plan de- 
signed to achieve unity of effort and 
efficiency in obtaining the maximum pre- 
paredness and usefulness from civil avia- 
tion in emergency mobilization planning, 
or in war. 


At present, he said, civil air trans- 
portation planning had reached two con- 
clusions: That there was no immediate 
need for the application of passenger or 
air cargo priorities, and that, instead of 
reducing the domestic civil air fleet as 
the country was forced to do immediately 
after Pearl Harbor to supply transport 
aircraft to the military forces, “we and 
the military are now in agreement that 
our Civil air fleet, in all probability, must 
be expanded.” 


Mr. Rentzel asserted that the present 
United States air carrier fleet repre- 
sented more than one-third of all the 
transport aircraft operating throughout 
the world outside of Soviet Russia. It 
was a guarantee, he said, that “we can 
help our increased industrial production 
working at high speed, even though it 
may become necessary to allocate some 
large, fast four-engine transport air- 
planes to the military services.” 


That had already occurred to the ex- 
tent that “our certificated airlines” con- 


ETS, 


tributed 41 four-engine transports “and 7 


our large irregular air carriers 25 four- 
engine transports for use in the Pacific 
airlift,” he said. It was a sign of “our 
civil air carrier strength to note that 


Sota 


the military were able to utilize these © 
66 four-engine transports on the Pacific 7 
airlift without any disruption of our | 
commercial service here at home,” Mr. 


Rentzel added. 
Later he asserted that those planes 
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carried more airlift farther and faster 
than the entire fleet of 158 twin-engine 
DC-3’s of World War II. 

Mr. Rentzel said that, just before he 
had left Washington, acting as chairman 
of the NS.R.B. Air Transport Mobiliza- 
tion Survey, and in conjunction with the 
Undersecretary of the Air Force, he had 
called a meeting of various officials of 
the U. S. Air Force and the board to 
meet with representatives of the nation’s 
scheduled airlines. He said the purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss general 
policies to govern utilization of the civil 
airlines in a war emergency. 

Four of the major points discussed, he 
said, were: A general plan for minimum 
modifications to adapt selected civil air- 
planes for military requirements; ways 
and means by which the civil air indus- 
try could be expanded within sound 
economic limits to increase its potential; 
establishment of certain priority regula- 
tions providing the civil air fleet with 
adequate personnel and equipment to 
fulfill its civil and military wartime 
tasks; and general discussions of stand- 
by arrangements for the efficient and 
smooth displacement from air commerce 
of some of the civil airlift capacity to 
meet wartime requirements. 

The C.A.B. chairman said there had 
never been any doubt in his mind that 
henceforth American civil air transport 
industry, whatever the expanded peace- 
time operations or the increase in speeds 
and airlift capacity, might be, would 
always be ready to shift a part or all of 
the commercial fleet to defense use. In 
order to do that, he said it. seemed to 
him that all new type aircraft in the 
future be required to have incorporated 
structural and performance features that 
would make it easily adaptable for emer- 
gency military service. 


Shafer on Subsidies 


Equal competitive opportunities would 
have to be restored before there could 


» be any determination of the inherent ad- 


vantages of different forms of transpor- 

tation, said Mr. Shafer in his address on 

—_— and National Transportation 
licy.”” 


“Moreover,” he continued, “it is im- 
portant that all forms of transport that 
compete for traffic be given equality of 
treatment if private ownership and man- 
agement of transportation facilities are 
to survive. At present, we have no single, 
consistent national transportation pol- 
icy. We do have a number of so-called 
transportation policies which are in- 
consistent, contradictory, and actually 
un-American because they are unfair.” 


Cumulative federal government ex- 
penditures for federal airways for the 
fiscal years 1925 through 1949 amounted 
to approximately $475 million (including 
maintenance), said Mr. Shafer, adding 
that the expenditure for 1950 was esti- 
Mated at about $100 million and, ac- 
cording to the federal budget for 1951, 
Would reach $136,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year. He said it had been estimated 
that since 1933 the federal expenditures 
for airport facilities had ‘totaled $800 
million, and that payments by the gov- 
ernment (including subsidies) to the do- 
Mestic and international air carriers 
from 1926 to 1949, inclusive, had totaled 
$700 million, two-thirds of the amount 
having gone to the domestic carriers. 
Total payments to both domestic and 
international air carriers in 1949 ex- 
ceeded $112 million, he observed. 

Over a period of 30 years, the federal 
government had contributed about $10 


billion for roads and streets, he con- 
tinued. 

He referred to data showing that 
federal money spent for new work on 
navigation projects exceeded $2 billion, 
while U. S. funds spent for their mainte- 
nance exceeded $1 billion; that on June 
30, 1949, the Army Engineers were ac- 
tively maintaining 190 harbors, 27,000 
miles of improved channels, and 400 
locks and dams, and that completion of 
work on authorized river and harbor 
projects and on others designated for 
proposed surveys would cost additional 
billions. 

Mr. Shafer said he “freely admitted” 
that he was unable at this time to “re- 
solve the question of highway subsidies 
one way or the other,” but that, to the 
extent mature investigation indicated 
highway users were not paying their 
way, user charges should be made in an 
amount sufficient to place them on a 
self-sustaining basis. 

“This could be accomplished,” ,.he 
added, “by the imposition of a federal 
highway user excise tax upon heavy 
vehicles related both to the gross weight 
and to mileage, so graduated as to make 
higher rates apply to the heavier ve- 
hicles.” 

Congress, though it had admonished 
two regulatory agencies to prevent waste- 
ful and destructive competitive practices 
in transportation, had, at the same time, 
given other branches of government, such 
as the C.A.B., the power to authorize 
additional transportation facilities, said 
Mr. Shafer. 

“Thus,” he continued, “government re- 
stricts with one hand and promotes with 
the other. It attempts to regulate mon- 
opoly while, at the same time, it under- 
takes to enforce competition. 


Railroads ‘Weakened’ 


“Moreover, the federal government is 
supporting the development of highway, 
air, and water transportation without 
regard to maintaining an adequate rail- 
road system, which, within the foresee- 
able future at least, must remain our 
major transportation medium. This poli- 
cy has not only weakened the railroads, 
but has resulted in making the costs of 
transportation higher on the traffic re- 
maining on the rails.” 

After stating that he was convinced 
the general taxpayers should, so far as 
possible, be relieved of the burden of 
transportation subsidies, Mr. Shafer sug- 
gested how such charges might be col- 
lected. 

For recovery of some part of the gov- 
ernment cost of establishing and main- 
taining airways, he said, federal gasoline 
taxes and registration fees to be paid by 
the air carriers had been suggested. 


Landing fees and other charges were 
made at present for the use of many 
airports, and it appeared there was a 
growing trend toward self-support, par- 
ticularly among the terminal type air- 
ports, he said. With respect to so- 
called air mail subsidies, he maintained 
that the separation of subsidies from 
compensation for carrying the mail 
should be “but the first step in the 
further consideration of the subject.” 
The mail pay system should not guaran- 
tee uneconomic and unnecessary opera- 
tions, and retroactive rate-making should 
be minimized or eliminated entirely, he 
said. 

Users of existing waterways and water- 
way facilities, created and maintained 
by public funds for navigation purposes, 
should pay a reasonable user charge, 
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determined by an appropriate body des- 
ignated by Congress, he said. He men- 
tioned several suggested factors—“by no 
means new”’—for guidance of whatever 
agency made the user-charge determina- 
tion. One such factor was “the effect 
of any user charge proposed on the 
movement of the traffic and the prospec- 
tive use of the waterway.” Under this 
provision, he said, the proposed fact- 
finding body would attempt to arrive 
at a user charge that would at least 
bring a partial return to the govern- 
ment for its investment. He advocated, 
also, designation of the I.C.C. to advise 
Congress as to whether public need for 
a new waterway project existed, before 
the making of any appropriation for 
it, and to make user-charge recommend- 
ations. 

Mr. Shafer urged discontinuance of 
operation of the government-owned 
Federal Barge Lines, saying it was un- 
fair to privately-owned rail and -water 
carriers and highly discriminatory 
against shippers who could not use the 
service but had to pay taxes to support 
it. 

Mr. Dearing, of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, speaking on “A Single Regulatory 
Agency v. Reorganization Plans,” as- 
serted that federal transportation policy 
and organization were defective; that 
recent “bureau shuffling” by means of 
reorganization plans had not corrected 
the defects, and that “a logical peace- 
time organization would permit orderly 
transition to war requirements without 
improvisation of emergency agencies.” 


Views on ‘Bureau Shuffling’ 


Recommendations made to the so- 
called Hoover Commission on govern- 
ment reorganization by Mr. Dearing and 
Wilfred Owen in a report published by 
the Brookings Institution as a book in 
1949 under the title, “National Trans- 
portation Policy,” were reviewed by Mr. 
Dearing. He called’ attention to rec- 
ommendations in that report for estab- 
lishment of a new transport regulatory 
commission and a new Department of 
Transportation. 

Except as to the Maritime Commis- 
sion, he said, recent reorganizations 
“have amounted to little more than 
bureau shuffling and have not corrected - 
the basic defects of transport policy and 
administration.” 

“These reorganizations,” he continued, 
“fail in at least three major respects 
to provide a basis for significant reform 
in federal transport activity. First, no 
fundamental change was made in regu- 
latory policy or organization. The two 
main regulatory agencies, the I.C.C. 
and the C.A.B., were left intact. Second, 
the organization provided within the De- 
partment of Commerce for carrying on 
maritime affairs is of doubtful validity. 
In the creation of a Maritime Board it 
is implied that certain phases of mer- 
chant marine policy are of the type re- 
quiring independence from executive con- 
trol. Yet the board is placed within 
the Department of Commerce and its 
chairman serves in the dual capacity 
of maritime administrator—both offices 
being served by the same staff. The 
fact is that since the transfer of juris- 
diction over coastal and intercoastal 
water transportation from the Maritime 
Commission to the I.C.C. in 1940 the 
remaining activities under the merchant 
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marine act of 1936 are purely promo- 
tional and administrative in nature and, 
therefore, should be under the direct 
control of the executive branch of the 
government. 


‘Conglomeration’ and Centralization 


“The third, and in my estimation, the 
fatal weakness of recent reorganization 
is a violation of the axiom that efficient 
administration requires that the func- 
tion groups for central supervision must 
be organically related. 

“The major promotional and operat- 
ing activities of the national government 
affecting transportation are now lodged 
in the Department of Commerce which 
also has jurisdiction over such totally 
unrelated agencies and activities as the 
Bureau of Standards, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Patent Office, Bureau of Fisheries, 
National Inventors Council, and the Tex- 
tile Foundation. As three members of 
the Hoover Commission pointed out in 
a dissenting statement: ‘One factor 
which makes on administrator unable to 
control and direct his agency’s activity 
effectively is the extent to which his 
agency is made up of functions forming 
a conglomeration of largely unrelated 
functional activities.’ 

“Avoidance of this ‘conglomeration’ of 
largely unrelated functions is precisely 
the’ objective sought by the creation of 
a single-purpose Department of Trans- 
portation. It would provide an adminis- 
trative setting where, in the words ot the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
‘single-minded..and concentrated atten- 
tion’ could be given to over-all trans- 
portation in programming and the rela- 
tion of transportation problems to the 
total economy and the national security.” 

‘Stop-Gap’ Emergency Agencies 

Having noted that emergency trans- 
portation functions had been assigned 
to the I.C.C. member who now headed 
the Defense Transport Administration 
and to the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Dearing said: 

“The idea that an emergency wartime 
agency could function effectively within 
the framework of an independent regu- 
latory commission so completely violates 
experience and logic that it is worth 
mentioning only for what it has turned 
out to be: mainly a stop-gap measure. 
The point I wish to emphasize is that 
had there been in existence a Depart- 
ment of Transportation, headed by a 
Secretary of Cabinet rank with authority 
and responsibility firmly fixed and 
limited to transportation matters, there 
would have been no occasion to set up 
new agencies, or cast about for an emer- 
gency administrator. The department 
would have had executive jurisdiction 
over all forms of transportation includ- 
ing ocean shipping and freight car serv- 
a 
“Valuable time and effort have been 
wasted by attempting to deal obliquely 
with a problem which should be met 
forthrightly . Because of disregard 
for the lessons of recent history, operat- 
ing responsibility has been scattered, 
misplaced and vaguely defined. It is 
repetition—but on a more elaborate scale 
—of what happened in the early stages 
of World War II. The fatal difference 
could be that then we had more time 
than may be left to us now.” 

Mr. Dearing suggested that the present 
situation in the government as it affected 





transportation carried with it a threat 
to continued existence of the transpor- 
tation industry as private enterprise. 
There had never been established in the 
government peacetime machinery hold- 
ing centralized responsibility for, and 
capable of, pre-emergency planning for 
transportation, he averred. 


“We have succeeded in this country 
in building up a remarkable physical 
plant for the moving of goods and peo- 
ple,” he said. “This has been accom- 
plished through a delicately balanced 
joint undertaking involving government 
regulation, promotion and financing on 
the one hand and the private ownership 
and operation of facilities on the other. 
Maintenance of equilibrium is difficult 
in normal times and becomes hazardous 
under the dislocations and pressures of 
war. Any major failures of the private 
enterprise to provide essential trans- 
portation for the civilian economy and 
the military establishment during hostili- 
ties would lead inevitably to outright 
government operations. If this should 
occur again as it did in World War I 
there are few who believe that private 
ownership and operation would be re- 
stored. 


“There is a striking anomaly in this 
situation. As the emergency deepens, 
the success or failure of transportation 
will be determined largely by the quality 
of prior planning and the current per- 
formance of government agencies. And 
the same factors will decide the final 
outcome as between outright government 
ownership and the joint arrangement to 
which we have become accustomed.” 


Railroad Labor Problem 


“Should Fact-Finding Board Decisions 
Be Binding on Railroads and Labor?” 
was a question discussed in the forum on 
January 20 in a statement prepared by 
D. P. Loomis, of Chicago, chairman of 
the Association of Western Railways, 
which was read by “Mr. Hays, in Mr. 


. Loomis’ absence. 


It was Mr. Loomis’ position that com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes was 
the only solution to the labor problem 
in the railroad industry. 

“Since 1888—62 years ago—when the 
first railway labor legislation was passed, 
the entire effort has been to avoid the 
application of compulsory process to 
railway labor disputes,” said Mr. Loomis. 
“Yet the situation today, and in the last 
10 years, has been the worst since the 
first attempt of Congress to deal with 
railway labor disputes. 


“The railroad industry approaches the 
proportion of compulsory arbitration 
with considerable reluctance, but based 
upon the experience of the last 10 years, 
we do not see any other solution. We 
also believe that the adoption of com- 
pulsory process may result in more, 
rather than fewer, agreements being 
made through collective bargaining. Un- 
der the present system, it has been the 
policy of at least some of the brother- 
hoods to go through all the procedures 
provided in the railway labor act to see 
what they could get, and after a recom- 
mendation has been made by a Presi- 
dential board, then to reject such recom- 


‘mendation in the hope that through 


political and economic pressure they will 
will be able to get even more.” 

If both sides realized they ran the risk 
of losing something through procedures 
that would be final and binding, declared 
Mr. Loomis, they would be more willing 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


to do some real bargaining across the 
table. 

“In the present dispute with the op- 
erating employees,” he said, “the report 
of a fact-finding board has been re- 
jected by the unions, the recommendation 
for settlement made by the White House 
in August was rejected by the unions, 
and now we have the spectacle of an 
agreement having been reached at the 
White House on December 21, between 
the President’s representative, the union 
leaders, and carrier representatives after 


a series of all-night conferences, which 7 
has apparently now been repudiated by © 


the unions. 














ies 


“With this factual situation, it would | 
seem clearly preferable to apply the © 
judicial process to railway labor dis- |) 


putes and have decisions which are based 
upon an adequate record, substantial 
evidence, and a full opportunity to all 
parties to present all the evidence and 
argument which they desire. 

“One of the most unjust provisions in 
laws dealing with railroad labor is that 
under the railroad unemployment in- 
surance act wherein employes on strike 
are entitled to collect unemployment in- 
surance. The unemployment insurance 
fund is made up wholly of money con- 


$$ — 


tributed by “the railroad. Thus the em- | 
ployes are enabled to finance the strike 7 
against the railroads with the railroads’ 7 


own money.” 
Air Transport Subsidies 


Professor Miller dealt with the ques- {| 


tion, “How Can the Pattern for Civil 
Aviation Developments Be Improved?” 

As one of the major forms of trans- 
port, he said, air transportation was en- 
titled to a place in the national trans- 
portation plan; but, he added, “that 
place must, in public interest, be one 
merited by it upon the basis of service 
and costs, not a place accorded it 
through public aids and:'so maintained.” 


Sr 


“Against public assistance for a limited | 
period and upon a limited basis, few \ 


would complain,” he said. “But always, 
in due time, this question arises, with 
an answer insistently demanded: ‘How 
long is a “limited period?”’ And this 
question follows, ‘How great is a “limited 
basis?”; how large may subsidies properly 
be?’ . . . I believe it a truism that no 
sound relationship can be established so 
long as inequities in treatment persist 

. . Recognizing that fact, inequities 
should be eliminated without delay . 

Criticisms of C.A.B. certification policy 
with respect to “feeder” or local-service 
airlines were buttressed by financial re- 
sults of operations of such lines, accord- 
ing to Professor Miller. 


Payments to ‘Feeder’ Lines 

“The volume of air mail moving over 
local-service lines,” he said, “is small, at 
best, often negligible; yet, during the 
first six months of 1950, air mail pay- 
ments by the government contributed 
almost $8 million of the total revenue of 
some $12, 625,000 received by 
lines . 


He raided the question whether it 
might not be wise for the C.A.B., in the 


these ; 


long-range interest of commercial air | 
transport, to “look with less kindly eye— | 


perhaps with a critical, even jaundiced 


one—at future proposals to duplicate | 


(airline) route mileage or to establish 
new routes, either by trunk or local- 
service airlines.” 

After discussing expenditures of public 
funds for airports, airways and so-called 
air mail subsidies, Professor Miller said 
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he could not believe that, indefinitely, 
the taxpayer would be “willing to furnish 
these services to individuals, even less 
to commercial enterprises, gratis.” 

“To me,” he added, “it appears to be 
the part of wisdom for the aviation in- 
dustry to give thought to this matter, 
perhaps developing a plan or plans con- 
sidered equitable by the industry, before 
a resentful public imposes a program that 
may be somewhat less than satisfactory.” 





Treasury Decision Amends 
Regulations Relating to 
Property Transport Tax 


Commissioner George J. Schoeneman, 
of the Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, has issued a Treasury 
decision identified as T.D. 5826, amend- 
ing the bureau’s regulations with respect 
to the tax on transportation of property 
so as to make them conform with provi- 
sions of the revenue act of 1950 (Public 
Law 814, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
September 23, 1950) as they affect the tax 
on “transportation which begins and 
ends in United States.” 


The new ‘Treasury decision makes 
changes in part 143 of title 26 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, the part 
dealing with the property transporta- 
tion tax of 3 per cent of the amount 
paid, except for a rate of 4 cents a net 
ton on coal, which became effective 
December 2, 1942. By T.D. 5826, provi- 
sions are inserted in the various sec- 
tions of part 143 to show that on or after 
November 1, 1950, the tax applies to 
“amounts paid without the United 
States” to a person engaged in the busi- 
ness of transporting property for hire, 
for transportation, originating on or after 
such date, of property by rail, motor 
vehicle, water, or air from one point in 
the United States to another. The deci- 


sion adds to the regulations in part 143, 


the following new paragraph: 


“Where a payment covering the entire 
movement of property from a point with- 
out the United States to a point within 
the United States is made to the originat- 
ing carrier or freight forwarder out- 
side the United States and such carrier 
or freight forwarder pays an amount 
within the United States for that part 
of the transportation movement which 
takes place within the United States, a 
statement to the effect that the trans- 
portation within the United States is 
part of a transportation movement from 
without the United States and that 
payment covering the entire movement 
was made oustide the United States 
Shall be endorsed on the appropriate 
shipping papers. Such endorsement shall 
constitute authority to the carrier within 
the United States not to collect the tax.” 





N.I.T.L. Members Receive 


Claim-Prevention Advice 


E. F. Lacey, executive secretary of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, has 
brought to attention of the League mem- 
bership advice by Leland D. Smith, 
chairman of the League’s committee on 
freight claims and claims prevention, 
that special care be exercised in prepa- 
tation and forwarding of shipments, in 


view of conditions growing out of the 
present national defense emergency. 

Mr. Smith cautioned that it would be 
a good idea for League members to alert 
themselves to scarcity of good packing 
material, inexperienced help and an in- 
creased volume of traffic that, he said, 
could reasonably be anticipated in the 
near future. 

“It has been suggested,” wrote Mr. 
Lacey, “that a consignee who experiences 
repeated damage should make it a point 
to bring such situations to the attention 
of the shipper, requesting that he take 
remedial action in order to eliminate the 
causes for such concealed damages. 
Chairman Smith points out that con- 
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cealed loss and damage cost the rail- 
roads $13 million in 1949, out of total 
claim payments amounting to over $113 
million. The consignee or receiver is 
certainly the best judge as to the cause 
for repeated damage of a concealed 
nature, and in view of the growing scar- 
city of material the receiver should be 
very glad to bring this to the attention of 
the consignor, or shipper, in order to 
eliminate the possibility of recurrences 
and thus conserve needed and valuable 
commodities.” 





Bombings Would Not Stop Operations 
Of American Railroads, Faricy Says 


" A.A.R. President, Addressing Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, 
Asserts Rails Offer Capacity, Flexibility and Economy Needed in 
Emergency. Board Predicts Large Gain in First-Quarter Loadings. 


In the event of enemy action in the 
United States, the railroads with their 
flexibility and availability would be able 
to continue operation, William T. Faricy, 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, said in an address at a 
luncheon held in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Northwest Shippers 
Advisory Board, January 22, at the Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Faricy said that bombings in the 
United States by enemy planes “might 
result in other channels of transporta- 
tion becoming choked with individually 
operated and largely uncontrollable 
traffic, but trains will continue to move 
under the disciplined control of railroad 
operating organizations.” 

“Tracks may be knocked out for a 
time,” he said, “but as was amply dem- 
onstrated in Great Britain during World 
War II, it is exceedingly difficult to 
block movement by rail completely, and 
for any considerable length of time, be- 
cause of the flexible network of main 
and secondary lines and the alternate 
routes available between most centers. 


Action on ‘Interruptions’ 

“After all, there is no essential differ- 
ence between bomb damage and damage 
from floods, washouts or landslides. 
Railroads are accustomed to meeting in- 
terruptions of that sort with organized 
energy. They are experienced in find- 
ing ways to keep traffic moving, either 
by prompt repair of the damaged line or 
over alternative routes. The use of these 
alternative routes in emergency is or- 
ganized and is always available, with the 
necessary understandings and agree- 
ments already executed and in effect.” 


To fortify them for such emergencies 
and for the nation’s increasing trans- 
portation requirements, it was imperative 
that the railroads be permitted to obtain 
the manpower and steel and other ma- 
terials they must have, Mr. Faricy as- 
serted. 

“I know of no other way in which the 
same amount of labor and materials 
could be used to augment so quickly the 
country’s transportation capacity,” he 
stated. “This is true because of the 
inherent economy of transportation by 
rail as compared with any other form 


of transport which offers anything ap- 
proaching a general service.” 

On the subject of rail economy, Mr. 
Faricy said that the average charge of 
the railroads for hauling a ton of freight 
one mile was 1% cents, while “highway 
carriers find it necessary to collect reve- 
nues which,, as reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by common car- 
riers of highway freight, average 5% 
cents per ton-mile—four times the aver- 
age revenue received by the railroad.” 
This difference in money cost was im- 
portant from the standpoint of a na- 
tional economy straining under war 
costs, but it was less significant than the 
difference in the relative demands made 
by rail and highway carriers on the na- 
tion’s supply of manpower and its. store 
of fuel and materials, he avers. 


Train and Truck Crews 


The average freight train, operated by 
a crew of five or six men, carried more 
than 1,200 tons of freight, Mr. Faricy 
said, while the heavy highway truck 
with a driver and often a helper, car- 
ried an average of less than ten tons. 

It was important to the national 
economy that railroads be given an op- 
portunity to put themselves in condi- 
tion to do the things. they could do best 
and at the lowest over-all cost, Mr. 
Faricy maintained. 

He described the program carried on 
by the railroads to improve and enlarge 
every part of their plant in order to 
obtain increased carrying capacity. This 
program, he said, actually started at the 
end of World War II, and between that 
time and the end of 1948 the railroads 
ordered 269,000 new freight cars and 
4,250 new locomotives. In 1949 came the 
sharpest and heaviest drop in traffic in 
any one year in railroad history, he said. 
The result was that as late as February, 
1950, there was a surplus of 200,000 
freight cars and orders for new ones 
were greatly curtailed, he added. 


Status of Freight Car Fleet 


With mounting tension in interna- 
tional affairs, Mr. Faricy declared, the 
railroads began an accelerated program 
of buying new freight cars and repairing 
the cars they had. 

The railroad now had on order 124,000 
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new freight cars and about 2,500 new 
locomotive units, and as these were de- 
livered, there would be orders for more, 
he stated. Shop forces had been enlarged 
and shop working time extended so that 
by the end of 1950 the number of cars 
awaiting repair had been reduced to 5.2 
per cent of ownership as compared with 
8.4 per cent a year ago, he observed. 

“Once more in time of national emer- 
gency,” he concluded, “the railroads 
pledge their utmost in endeavor in the 
full confidence that in that endeavor 
they will continue to receive the help 
of shippers—to the end that the nation 
shall suffer no lack, no default, no fail- 
ure in that basic transportation which is 
essential to its economy in time of peace, 
its safety in time of war.” 


Carloading Forecast 


In its forecast of freight car require- 
ments for the first quarter of 1951, the 
board showed that it anticipated an over- 
all increase of 19.9 per cent in loadings as 
against the first quarter of 1950, or a 
total of 241,180 cars for the 1951 quarter, 
compared to 201,000 cars actually loaded 
in the board’s territory in the first three 
months of 1950. 

Chief among the increases predicted 
for 17 commodity groups was one of 
536.5 per cent (or a total of 25,000 cars 
as against 3,927 cars in the first quarter 
of 1950) for ore and concentrates. In 
the forecast the board explained it made 
that estimate in anticipation of a heavy 
all-rail ore movement from the “head 
of the Lakes” to the eastern steel mills 
through the winter months. 

Estimating that loadings of all grain 
in the first quarter this year would total 
about 58,000 cars as against 46,201 in the 
same quarter of 1950, thus showing an in- 
crease of 25.5 per cent, the board pointed 
aut that severe storm conditions had 
retarded the movement a year ago. Its 
estimates of increased loadings for other 
commodities were: 

Poultry and dairy products, 3.5 per 
cent; coal and coke, 9.8 per cent; salt, 9 
per cent; ‘lumber and forest products, 
10.4 per cent; petroleum and petroleum 
products, 5 per cent; sugar, syrup and 
molasses, 10 per cent; iron and steel, 28.2 
per cent; other metals, 10 per cent; 
cement, 20 per cent; brick and clay 
products, 2.2 per cent; lime and plaster, 
2.6 per cent; fertilizers, all kinds, 18.8 
per cent; paper, paper board, etc., 11.7 
per cent; chemicals and explosives, 10.2 
per cent, and food products in cans and 
packages, 2 per cent. 

Decreases in loadings were predicted 
for five commodity groups, as follows: 

Flour, meal and other mill products, 
1 per cent; livestock, 2.6 per cent; gravel, 
sand and stone, 10 per cent; machinery 
and boilers, 9.9 per cent; and agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles, 29.5 per cent. 

Reports on developments affecting 
farm commodity traffic prospects in in- 
dividual states in the board’s territory 
were made by I. N. Early, board vice- 
chairman for Montana, of Billings; 
G. H. Westberg, vice-chairman for 
Minnesota, of Duluth; E..F. Norman, 
vice-chairman for South Dakota, of 
Pierre, and R. H. Gunkelman, vice- 
chairman for North Dakota, of.Fargo. 

Mr. Gunkelman said that North Da- 
kota farms in 1950 produced $609,840,000 
in “new wealth,” or a gross income 





averaging $9,000 per farm. He said the 
state’s 1950 crop was its third largest 
“money crop” on record. He observed 
that the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
was asking farmers to increase their 
production and said that undoubtedly 
the 1951 acreages would be somewhat 
higher than they had been in 1950. Mr. 
Norman gave data on 1950 production of 
various farm commodities in South 
Dakota, showing substantial increases 
over 1949 for most of them. When his 
report was written, he said, a shortage 
of grain cars had existed on most of 
the South Dakota rail lines for more 
than 30 days, with the result that there 
were 60 closed grain elevators on two 
major railroads, over 1,000 cars on order 
for loading corn and grain and no cars 
available “except occasionally mer- 
chandise cars that have been unloaded 
at destination.” What had become of 
“the grain cars normally available at 
this season,” he said, seemed to be a 
mystery. 


Prospects for 1951 Crop 


Mr. Westberg reported that in Minne- 
sota the grain crop production in 1950 
totaled nearly 10% million tons, as 
against over 12 million tons in 1949, and 
that aggregate production of all crops, 
including potatoes and hay, totaled 16% 
million tons in 1950 compared with 17% 
million tons in 1949. The farm value 
of crop production in 1950 in Minnesota 
was $702 million, compared with a cor- 
responding figure of $694 million for 
1949, he stated. He said that the pros- 
pects as of December 1, 1950, were 
that the 1951 winter wheat crop would 
be about the same size as harvested in 
1950, “although much less than average 
because of the smaller acreage being 
grown.” He noted that the grand total 
of iron ore shipped from upper lake 
ports for 1950 was 78,205,681 tons, com- 
pared to 69,556,269 tons for 1949. Coal 
receipts at the Duluth-Superior harbor 
for the 1950 season amounted to 8,434,269 
short tons compared to 5,039,624 short 
tons for the 1949 season, he said, adding 
that the average total received in the 
last 10 years had been 8,907,495 short 
tons. 

Mr. Early said that the index of prices 
received by farmers in Montana had 
gone up 14 points in the period Novem- 
ber 15 to December 15, 1950, and that 
by mid-December the index was 293 per 
cent of the 1910-14 base period, com- 
pared with 279 on November 15 and 243 
in December, 1949. He said acreage 
sown in winter wheat in Montana in 
the fall of 1950 was 8 per cent larger 
than the acreage planted a year earlier. 
Assuming prevalence of usual winter 
weather conditions, the indications were 
that the 1951 crop would total 30,267,000 
bushels, or 5,055,000 bushels more than 
the 1950 crop. 





C.M.F.A. Terminal Managers 


Barney Cushman, president of Cush- 
man Motor Delivery Co., spoke on man- 
power and national defense at a meeting 
of the newly-formed terminal managers 
division of Central Motor Freight Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. 

The meeting was the first in a month- 
ly series at which terminal managers 
will discuss solutions to mutual prob- 
lems. 

Reporting that 138 persons attended, 
Mel Runn, of George F. Alger Co., 
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temporary chairman, said widespread 
interest had been shown in the new di- 
vision. The next meeting will be held 
February 13. 





Closing of Rail Stations 
On Canadian Prairies 
Affected by Order 


Special Correspondence from Ottawa, Canada : 


The Board of Transport Commission- | 


ers has granted Canadian railways a © 
little more discretion in the closing of © 


rural stations on the prairies. 

An order, dating back to the days of 
settlement in 1910, required a railway to 
employ a full-time station agent at any 
station where its earnings were $15,000 
a year or more. The board granted a 
joint request from the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific Railways to 
strike out the order insofar as it tied 
employment of an agent to a specific 


peiSie pite SaRGau ic ines eapeiaet en 


sum, on the ground that station revenue |) 
alone was no longer a test of the need 


for an agent. The original order applied 
only to the provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 


Henceforward railways will have to 


show cause before they are permitted to 


dispense with an agent but the cause © 
will relate to factors other than earnings, ~ 
such as proximity to another station, | 


bus and truck services available. 





Canadian Railways Urged 
To Install Block Signals 


Special Correspondence from Ottawa, Canada 

Canadian railways were urged to hustle 
completion of.installation of block signals 
on all lines in the mountain region in 
the report of the Board of Transporta- 
tion Commissioners on the recent wreck 


of two Canadian National Railways 


trains at Canoe River, B. C. 


The wreck was a head-on collision of 
an eastbound passenger train operating 
on regular schedule and a westbound 
troop train carrying soldiers of the Cana- 
dian army destined for service in Korea 
to a training camp at Fort Lewis, Wash. 


Twenty-one persons were killed—the 
engine crews of both trains and 17 
soldiers. The board found the accident 
was due to faulty transmission of an 
order to the troop train, the error being 
the omission of two words. The order 
directed the extra to meet “No. 2” at 
Cedarside and “No. 4” at Gosnell. As 
received by the conductor of the troop 
train it directed him to meet both regu- 
lar trains at Gosnell. The conductor 
of No. 2 got the order correctly and the 
crash occurred between Gosnell and 
Cedarside. 

(The operator allegedly responsible for 
the error has been charged with man- 
slaughter and will be tried shortly.) 


The board notes that the C.N.R. has [7 


already installed block signals on sec- 


tions of its mountain lines subject to t 
snow and rock slides says it is important |~ 


that all mountain lines be so protected |) 


as soon as possible. 
the railways to review their systems of 
instructing operating personnel in the 
operating rules. 


Noting that the accidental presence : 
of a doctor on one of the trains and the | 


fact that some of the troops had first aid 
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training probably saved lives while the 
injured were awaiting the arrival of 
hospital trains, the board recommends 
that all train crew members be given 
first-aid training and says: 

“Tt is not very helpful to have first-aid 
supplies on every passenger car unless 
there is also available someone who can 
give or direct first-aid.” 

Most of the casualties occurred in the 
first three sleepers of the troop train 
which were older cars of wood with 
steel underframe. While noting the 
greater safety of all-steel cars the board 
found that its own rules regarding the 
use Of wooden cars had been complied 
with and observes that passenger de- 
mands make it necessary to continue the 
older cars in use. 


A.T.A. Summarizes Views 
Of Special Committee 
On Motor Safety Rules 


The American Trucking Associations 
announces that members of its staff are 
preparing a report, based on decisions 
of a special A.T.A. committee which 
studied and preparéd exceptions to safety 
regulations proposed by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Motor Carriers. 

The A.T.A. said that the staff report, 
at the direction of the special committee, 
would be submitted to A.T.A.’s executive 
committee at its meeting January 30-31 
in Chicago. 

Following executive committee action, 
the A.T.A. said, it would file exceptions 
to the safety proposals of the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers some time prior to the 
March 31 deadline. The proposals were 
included in a notice of proposed rule 


making in Ex Parte MC-40, Qualifica-' 


tions and Maximum Hours of Service of 

Employes of Motor Carriers and Safety 

of Operations and Equipment, and re- 

a proceedings (T.W., Dec. 2, 1950, p. 
». 


Committee Views 


The A.T.A. announcement summed up 
the views of the special committee as 
follows: 

“The special committee agreed with 
ICC proposals to tighten physical exam- 
ination requirements but recommended 
examinations to be on a three-year basis 
instead of annually. It objected to a 
proposal that drivers be permitted to 
‘appeal’ physicians’ findings and favored 
a ‘grandfathers’ provision to permit older 
drivers who failed to meet the new eye- 
sight requirements to continue driving 
if they could qualify under the present 
rules. 

“The committee also recommended de- 
letion of a proposed rule which would 
disqualify drivers because of records 
showing ‘indifference’ to safety or crim- 
inal backgrounds. The bureau proposal 
set up no standard for judging when 
the provision would be applicable. 

“A rule which would bar a carrier 
from using his own freight-carrying 
equipment for transporting employes to 
work was singled out for revision. The 
Committee suggested permitting ‘custo- 
Mary operating practice.’ 

“Involved procedures for maintenance 
of driver records would be dropped from 
the regulations under a committee rec- 
ommendation. The group urged that the 
wording be changed to require merely 
that ‘daily drivers’ logs shall be filed 
and retained for one year.’ 


“It was also recommended that irreg- 
ular route carriers be exempted from 
reporting arrival and departure times. 
The committee pointed out that these 
carriers do not operate from fixed ter- 
minals. 

Clarification Suggested 

“To clear up ambiguities in ‘deadhead- 
ing’ (Rule 6, Part 5) the committee rec- 
ommended a substitute proposal and 
said other terms of the proposal are ac- 
ceptable. 

“Other definition changes included a 
recommendation to alter the wording of 
a provision on business and residential 
district operations. 

“In order to reduce the text of the 
proposed new rules, the I.C.C. bureau 
incorporated specifications and stand- 
ards of other organizations, but the com- 
mittee felt that forcing operators to 
‘conform’ to the language of these other 
documents would retard technical ad- 
vancement. It recommended insertion of 
‘not less than’ wording where this dan- 
ger might develop. 

“A provision of the bureau proposal 
which would prohibit the use of lighting 
devices unless specified in the regula- 
tions was changed by the committee. 
This rule (3.31335), the committee felt, 
ran contrary to the intention of rule 3.2, 
authorizing use of additional equipment 
which does not decrease the safety of 
operations. 

“In rule 3.344 the bureau published a 
detailed list of lighting specifications 
which the committee felt were ‘alto- 
gether too involved.’ It suggested a 
simple statement merely eliminating the 
use of any colors or designs which might 
be construed as green traffic signals be 
barred. 

“To clear up sections 3.321 and 3.322 
the committee suggested that the re- 
quirements for parking brakes should 
read simply that they be capable of 
locking the rear wheels. 

“A requirement for a visible. warning 
signal attached to power brake reser- 
voirs was rewritten to exclude vacuum 
brake systems (3.3282). The committee 
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pointed out that no such alarms are on 
the market. 

“In regard to brake performance 
(3.329), the committee recommended that 
rules be held up until completion of re- . 
search now underway. 

“An exemption was asked for drive- 
away operators in the commission’s re- 
quirements for windshield wipers and 
defrosting equipment. 


S.A.E. Specifications 


“Adoption of specifications of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers on gaso- 
line fuel tanks was recommended as 
preferable to variations from these 
specifications contained in the bureau 


proposal. 
“Vigorous objections were raised to 
proposed regulations (3.3410) which 


would require rear-wheel mud flaps. The 
committee held that the flaps would not 
accomplish their purpose. They asked 
that the Commission hold up until ade- 
quate research can be performed. 

“Rear bumpers were specified in rule 
3.3419. The committee opposed this as 
impractical in many operations. 

“In rule 3.3407 the I.C.C. would limit 
the weight on tires to 125 per cent of 
the tire manufacturers’ rated capacity. It 
was pointed out that this rating is predi- 
cated on certain operation conditions 
and is not applicable to all operations. 

“Strict requirements of the bureau 
proposal in regard to off-tracking were 
also opposed by the Committee as ‘prac- 
tically impossible of attainment.’ 

“Rules requiring spare electric lamp 
bulbs and sealed beamed units were at- 
tacked as ‘impractical and unnecessary.’ 

“Prohibition of solid fuel cargo heaters 
also brought strong objections. 

“There was general objection to a pro- 
vision requiring retention of mainte- 
nance records. The records, in them- 
selves, do not make for proper mainte- 
nance, it was said.” ‘ 





D€ase for Trucking Industry’ Argued 


By P.I.E. Vice-President, in Address 


Philip H. Small, Speaking Before San Francisco Group, Asserts 


Most Violations of Size-Weight Laws Are Unintentional. 


Defends 


Highway ‘Box Cars’ Against ‘Attacks’ by Other Transport Agencies. 


Only five per cent of the more than 
8,000,000 motor trucks in the nation, or 
approximately 400,000 vehicles, are en- 
gaged in intercity for-hire service, and 
the Class I interstate for-hire carriers 
who individually have over $100,000 an- 
nual revenue own, collectively, only 118,- 
000 trucks, or only one truck for each 
five miles of state highway. 


Philip H. Small, vice-president, Pacific 
Intermountain Express Co., made that 
statement in an address before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California, in the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, January 
19. Speaking on the “Case of the Motor 
Trucking Industry,” Mr. Small reviewed 
the history of the nation’s transportation 
system, and discussed criticisms directed 
at the trucking industry by the railroads. 

In the last 25 years, while the propor- 
tion of freight hauled by truck had in- 


creased substantially, the growth in rail- 
road ton-miles of freight hauled was 
actually very much more than the growth 
in truck freight hauling, Mr. Small said. 
The railroads were still hauling five or 
six times as many ton-miles of freight 
as the intercity for-hire trucks, he 
added. 

The average truck company was defi- 
nitely small business, not big business, 
asserted Mr. Small. 

“There were 2,700 Class I truckers in 
1949, and on the average they each had 
96 employes and gross revenue of well 
under $1,000,000,” he said. 

Although, individually, truck lines 
were definitely small business, collective- 
ly they were a very important segment 
of the national economy, he said. There 
was an estimated total of 5,000,000 truck 
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drivers, accounting for one out of every 
12 employed Americans, he stated. 


Sees Two Fields for Trucks 


“There are two prime fields for the 
truck,” said Mr. Small. “First, in serv- 
ing the thousand villages and towns in 
California not on railroads, the thou- 
sands of communities similarly situated 
in other states and the 25 per cent of 
the nation’s area that is more than 25 
miles from a railroad. 

“Second, in supplying a better and 
somewhat cheaper service to the thou- 
sands of firms and individuals, mostly 
small business, who ship in less-carload 
quantities. 

“It is inherent in the nature of truck- 
ing that it can give better service on 
small shipments. Trucks move one at a 
time, with an average total load of nine 
tons in interstate service. When we stop 
to pick up or drop 1,000 pounds, only 
another 8.5 tons is delayed while we 
do it. That is the fundamental reason 
why truck shipments is the fastest form 
of surface transportation of freight, 
whether short-haul or long-haul, with 
the partial exception of railway express, 
whose rates are 2.5 to 3 times as high 
as truck rates.” 

P.LE., for example, took freight from 
nearly 5,000 different California shippers 
each month, and brought freight in to 
over 7,000 different customers, he said. 

“Our average weight per shipment,” 
he continued, “is running 550 pounds 
out of California and the average in- 
bound shipment is about 850 pounds. 
The average shipper gives us seven ship- 
ments a month here. The average con- 
signee receives 2.5 to 3 shipments from 
us in a month... . 

“The typical manufacturer using this 
service just isn’t big enough to ship in 
carload lots. When he gets better serv- 
ice for the same or less money, his mar- 
ket expands. 


“Like the printing press, the pioneer 
railroad and other successively improved 
ways of doing things, trucking has had 
to defend itself against vigorous attacks 
by older and in some ways less efficient 
methods of doing some of the same 
things.” 


Trucks and Highway Safety 


He said the truck driver and kindred 
professional drivers were the safest on 
the highways, attributing this quality to 
the careful educational campaign by the 
industry among its own drivers. 


“The number of accidents sustained 
by for-hire intercity vehicles,” he said, 
“dropped from one to 42,000 vehicle miles 
in 1947 to less than one per 67,000 miles 
in 1949. . . . In 1949 trucks ran 19 per 
cent of the highway vehicle miles but 
were only involved in 15 per cent of the 
highway accidents.” 


Many large truck fleets today had ac- 
cident rates under one per 100,000 miles, 
and P.LE. for the 1949-50 year had a rate 
of only one accident for each 217,000 ve- 
hicle miles, he said. 

Discussing violations of truck size and 
weight laws, Mr. Small said ‘most of the 
violations were unintentional. Some 
were due to a truck’s picking up a few 
hundred pounds of snow and ice in a 
storm, others to wrong guesses by farm- 
ers who had no expensive truck scales 
in the barnyard, and still others could 





be attributed to the shifting of loads 
within vehicles, he asserted. 

The great majority of truckers believed 
in obeying the law, and believed, as he 
did, that the penalties for overloading 
should be severe enough to take any 
profit out of overloading, he said. 

“Perhaps the most effective penalty 
is to require that the excess weight be 
removed on the spot, before the truck 
is allowed to proceed,” he added. 


Defends ‘Highway Box Cars’ 


Trucks which older forms of transpor- 
tation were pleased to call “highway box 
cars,” said the speaker, in the western 
states usually had five axles with four 
wheels on each of the axles other than 
the steering axle. The load limit of 
18,000 pounds to the axle worked out 
to 4,500 pounds a wheel, or well within 
the legal limits that the roads were built 
to stand, he declared. 

Taking up the charge that the trucker 
did not pay his fair share of the taxes, 
Mr. Smal! said that on a ton-mile basis 
the trucker seemed to be paying about 
45 per cent more for his non-exclusive 
roadbed than the railroader did for his 
private roadbed. 

“In 1947, the latest year for which full 
comparative data are available,” said the 
speaker, “the Class I railroads had main- 
tenance of way expense, plus their ad 
valorem taxes, plus an allowance of 4 
per cent interest on their investment 
in roadbed, equal to $1.03 per thousand 
gross ton-miles. 

“The Class I truckers operating prin- 
cipally their own equipment, in that same 
year had fuel and oil taxes, vehicle li- 
cense and registration fees and bridge, 
tunnel and ferry tolls equal to $1.49 per 
thousand gross ton-miles.” 

The speaker suggested that. highway 
users might well start out by paying 
an availability charge per vehicle, vary- 
ing with the width and length of the 
vehicle but not geared to weight or fre- 
quency of use. Another portion of the 
cost of the highway might well be al- 
located on the basis of frequency, multi- 
plied by the space taken up on the high- 
way including the headway necessary for 
safety. 

“Four passenger cars might weigh less 
than one truck, but might cause more 
highway congestion because with the 
legal minimum headway required for 
safety, they could take up more high- 
way space than the truck,” he said. 

It was also reasonable to charge a sub- 
stantial part of highway costs against 
neighboring property, he said, inasmuch 
as good highways improved the value of 
both adjoining and nearby real estate. 


Military Value of Highways 

“In World War I our transportation 
system broke down under its burdens,” 
he continued. “In World War II, a two- 
front war with very much more material 
to be moved, there was no such break- 
down. The principal difference was that, 
while we had fewer miles of railroad, 
we had eight times as many trucks.” 


The military importance of highways 
was especially grave for northern Cali- 
fornia, he asserted, because the only two 
direct rail lines to the east still had long 
single-track bottle-necks, and each had 
many tunnels and bridges vulnerable to 
bombing and sabotage. 

“The interstate trucks use only about 
ten per cent of the total highway mile- 
age,” said Mr. Small. “It would be un- 
fair if an allocation of cost based upon 
the difference in-construction cost be- 
tween a heavy-duty highway and a light 
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secondary road were applied to the cost 
of all roads, including those of no use to 
the for-hire truck. . . . Similarly, the 
cost of rights-of-way, traffic lights, signs 
and road patrol do not belong in any 
allocation of cost between heavy-duty 
and light-duty highways. 


‘No Land or Cash Subsidies’ 


“Although an older form of transpor- 
tation received federal and state land 
grants totaling 176,000,000 acres, an area 
larger than the states of California, New 
York and Pennsylvania combined, the 
truck lines have neither accepted nor re- 
quired any donations of land or cash 
from public or private bodies as an in- 
ducement to the extension of service, and 
consequently have had no opportunity 
to get rich from oil and other minerals 
discovered on free lands.” 


How Truck Freight Is Chosen 


Answering an allegation that truckers 
“pick and choose” their freight, Mr. 
Small said the charge was directed pri- 
marily at the common carrier for-hire 
truck line, and more at the long-haul 
than the short-haul trucker. 

Interstate common carrier truck lines 
hauling general commodities were per- 
mitted to operate only over routes where 
they had rights certificated by the Com- 
mission, and were permitted to haul only 
those commodities provided for in their 
certificates, he said. Common carriers 
were barred from carrying unprocessed 
agricultural commodities, unless han- 
died separately, and were also excluded 
from handling commodities of unusual 
value. 

“To start with,” he said, “the field 
within which the trucker is able to ‘pick 
and choose’ excludes many commodities 
that competing services castigate him 
for not carrying. 

“Then, the principal and in many cases 
the exclusive field of the longer haul 
common carrier trucker is the less-car- 
load and less-truckload shipments. These 
smaller shipments in the very nature of 
things tend to be the more completely 
fabricated, higher valued and _ higher 
rated articles. 

“No shipper can make money produc- 
ing and shipping coal in 200-pound or 
1,000-pound lots to go 500 or 1,000 miles, 
and he cannot do it with grain or sugar 
or mineral ore or lumber either. But he 
can do it with television sets and phono- 
graph records and calculating machines 
and automobile parts. And these articles, 
by reason of their value and in some 
cases fragility, require the faster service 
and more careful handling that the 
truck line gives them.” 

The trucks actually did “the other 
fellow a favor when we take the less- 
carload business away from him,” con- 
tended Mr. Small. He said testimony 
had shown that the railroads in the ag- 
gregate had for several years been losing 
money on their less-carload freight serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Small did not refer directly to the 
recent decision of the Commission refus- 
ing P.IE. permission to purchase the 
Keeshin Motor Freight Co. 

He began his talk by declaring that 
the invention of printing about 1440 A.D. 
undoubtedly augured tough times for 
certain vested interests such as the 
scribes and manuscript illuminators and 
the powerful people whose positions 
would be rendered less secure by more 
freedom in communication. 

“If Europe had been as well organized 
and administered then as the United 
States is now,” said Mr. Small, “there 
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would undoubtedly have been set up a 
Continental Communications Commis- 
sion, and an edict would have been 
promulgated giving this Commission 
great powers, and instructing it, as a 
matter of continental policy, to foster 
and preserve all forms of communica- 
tion, with due regard to the inherent 
advantages of each. 


“This Commission, no doubt, would 
have greatly restricted the spread of the 
printing art, on the theory that the ex- 
tension of a superior form of com- 
munication would take so much business 
away from the scribes that they would 
have to raise the prices charged to 
people who still wanted their books 
handwritten.” 

There was plenty of room in this coun- 
try for all forms of transportation, he 
said. “If we would each look to the 
traffic which we can serve better than 
the other fellow, and concentrate on 
giving that traffic the best possible serv- 
ice, we would all prosper and the public 
would reap a great benefit,” he con- 
cluded. 





‘Most Efficient’ Highway 
Operations Required Now, 
Says A.T.A. Official 


G. D. Sontheimer, director of safety 
for the American Trucking Associations. 
declared that the present national de- 
fense effort would “require of highway 
transportation the most efficient opera- 
tion it is within our power to give,” in 
an address at a luncheon meeting spon- 
sored by the safety committee of the 
Kentucky Motor Transport Association 
at Louisville, January 17. Safe and 
rapid transportation of defense ma- 
terials from the plant to the point of 
use “is just as important as high pro- 
duction,” said he. 

“Production must be linked with usage 
or the article produced is valueless,” he 
continued. “Transpdértation forms the 
link. It also forms the link between the 
manufacturer and the raw materials. 

“Defense materials damaged or de- 
stroyed while being transported repre- 
sent an almost insurmountable loss of 
man-hours and material. Only rapid 
safe transportation is of value. Only 
efficient use of manpower and equipment 
can provide this kind of transportation.” 

He said that maintenance programs 
should be investigated now with an eye 
toward gearing them to more and more 
maintenance “and a national economy 
that will allow less replacement of worn 
vehicles.” At the same time, he added, 
“our attention must be turned even more 
to the elimination of traffc collisions 
that disable our men and destroy or 
damage our vehicles.” 

Mr. Sontheimer cited three specific 
reasons for increased accident prevention 
activity, in addition to the major one of 
Saving lives: 

“1. In a diminishing manpower market, 
replacement of good drivers is not only 
not an easy matter—it is well nigh an 
impossible one. It takes time to train 
a good driver and its takes even more 
time if the new man is of lower employ- 
ment standard than you are now able to 
demand of applicants. 

“2. Vehicles destroyed in accidents 
May not be replaceable in the near 
poeereae least not immediately replace- 
able. 


“3. Vehicles damaged in accidents, 
while repairable, will disrupt the main- 
tenance program perhaps to the extent 
of affecting the roadability of many other 
vehicles.” 


Mr. Sontheimer said no group of high- 
way users had made a greater effort at 
preventing traffic accidents than the 
highway transportation industry and “no 
group has achieved such noteworthy re- 
sults.” Much had been learned from 
this effort, he added, and would guide 
the industry’s future work. 


“An example of our progress in the 
safety field,” he said, “is the work of 
making our vehicles more visible at 
night time. We have for the past few 
years been making progress in reducing 
night accidents—generally the most seri- 
ous as a Class—by using reflectorized ma- 
terial on the backs of our vehicles. This 
material, of the same type as that used 
on refiectorized traffic markers, makes 
the vehicles so equipped loom up so 
brightly at great distances to following 
and overtaking traffic and removes virtu- 
ally all logical excuses for running into 
them from the rear. Many were re- 
flectorized on the sides and front, too. 
Results are reported excellent. 


“Recently a report was made by a 
research group from Iowa State College 
to a meeting of the Highway Research 
Board in Washington of its determina- 
tions in the matter of the safety that 
can be achieved through reflectorizing 
the backs of vehicles making them more 
visible during the hours of darkness. The 
report was somewhat of a revelation to 
the general motoring public yet the 
practical application is already maturing 
in the trucking industry. Many truck 
operators can already vouch for its suc- 
cess and the use of the material is 
spreading rapidly in the industry. © 

“This is just one example of the 
trucking industry’s willingness to try any- 
thing that is practical to prevent acci- 
dents. It’s an example of industry 
leadership in the highway safety field.” 


At the conclusion of his talk, Mr. 
Sontheimer presented awards to Ken- 
tucky motor carriers whose safety 
achievements won recognition in the 
National Truck Safety Contest con- 
ducted annually by the American Truck- 
ing Associations. 


A.T.A. Head Calls for 


Change in State Laws 


The Regular Common Carrier Confer= 
ence of American Trucking Associations, 
has circulated to its members a state- 
ment by Leland James, A.T.A. president, 
entitled, “A Statement As to Liberalizing 
the Size and Weight Laws.” 


“In the states where the size and 
weight limitations are less than stand- 
ards of the American Association of State 
Highway Offficials, state associations 
should ask their legislatures to amend 
these laws to bring up to the level es- 
tablished by A.A.S.H.O. standards,” said 
Mr. James. 

“Having enough highway transporta- 
tion is vital to our ability to win a total 
war, if it comes. 

“Such a war would certainly be fought 
in part in this country. If this happens, 
highway transportation will be called 
upon to evacuate cities and transport 
food and medical supplies to displaced 
citizens, and to take over all land trans- 
portation service in areas where rail 
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facilities have been sabotaged or bombed 
out. 

“The magnitude of these tasks is hard 
to estimate, but it is easily beyond our 
present capacity. One of the best ways 
to obtain added capacity is to amend 
every state law regulating the size of 
motor vehicles that does not now permit 
the operation of vehicles as large as 
those permitted under A.A.S.H.O. stand- 
ards to permit the operation of vehicles 
of the size approved by the highway 
Officials’ association. This should be ac- 
complished without any lowering of any 
existing higher standards in any state 
where the construction of the highways 
permits, or the transportation needs of 
the states require, higher standards. 

“Speaking before the state highway 
Officials at Miami, Commissioner James 
K. Knudson, head of the Defense Trans- 
port Administration, stated that a lift- 
ing of the size and weight regulations 
to the level of the A.AS.H.O. standards 
in the states east of the Rocky Mountains 
would result in the common carriers in 
those states being able to carry 20 per 
cent additional tonnage without adding 
to their fleets. 

“He said that our chances of winning 
a war for survival would be greatly im- 
proved if the state laws regulating the 
size and weight of motor vehicles are 
amended so that they will permit the 
handling of loads in keeping with the 
recognized capacity of our highways. 





Gen. Heileman Discusses 
Defense Traffic Problems 


At American University 


Major General Frank A. Heileman, 
Chief of ‘Transportation, Technical 
Services, Department of the Army, dis- 
cussed national defense transportation 
problems at a supper meeting of the 
third annual Institute of Industrial 
Transportation and Traffic Management 
at the American University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., the night of January 23 (T.W., 
Jan. 20, p. 35). 

He said the military job in the present 
national emergency was a coordination 
job to get the maximum out of the 
transportation industry to fill transpor- 
tation needs of the armed services. The 
job, he said, was not to tell the rail- 
roads, ship lines, trucks and other car- 
riers how to operate their services. 

E. G. Plowman, director of the Military 
Traffic Service, who sat near the speaker 
as an honor guest, paid tribute to the 
work of General Heileman and the trans- 
portation corps and participated in a 
question-and-answer discussion. 

The meeting was held at the home of 
President Paul Douglass, of the univer- 
sity. The speaker and. other guests were 
introduced by Professor L. M. Homber- 
ger, director of the institute. 

General Heileman said that coordina- 
tion of transportation had made “re- 
markable strides.” He said the principal 
armed services had achieved a coopera- 
tive working basis in transportation 
never before attained and cited recent 
successful efforts of the Navy in expedit- 
ing army munitions shipments destined 
for Korea. 

When the Korean situation “broke,” 
he said, it “did so fast,” and the situa- 
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tion suddenly confronting the transpor- 
tation corps demanded a speed that was 
not even attained in World War II. 

The inter-service cooperation was espe- 
cially effective in the relief of a serious 
ammunition box-car traffic snarl that 
occurred early in the Korean operations, 
he said. 

General Heileman asserted that even 
if a lull of several years occurred in 
military operations after the end of the 
Korean campaign, the transportation 
corps, alerted to the need for quick action, 
would be ready for any later eventuali- 
ties. 

One of the questions asked in the 
question-and-answer period was whether 
a traffic man who entered the armed 
services as a transportation specialist, 
would have to undergo “rigorous military 
training.” The question produced laugh- 
ter among the guests present. General 
Heileman said the answer depended on 
whether it was considered that the par- 
ticular candidate needed such training 
or not. 

Mr. Plowman, answering a question 
as to the progress of rate negotiations 
in the present emergency period, said that 
such negotiations were hampered some- 
what by a lack of understanding of sec- 
tion 22 of the interstate commerce act, 
which relates, among other things, to 
transportation by the government at 
reduced rates. He said the Military 
Traffic Service was endeavoring to clarify 
the provisions of section 22 where neces- 
sary. 





Conn Speaks at T.A.A. 


Pacific Northwest Forum 


“If we start right now to substitute 
business for political management in 
the conduct of the federal government— 
if production is stepped up through a 
longer work-week—if new tax legisla- 
tion encourages expansion through pri- 
vate investment—if non-military ex- 
penditures are cut to the bone—there is 
a chance to maintain economic freedom 
in the critical years which lie ahead.” 

So declared Donald D. Conn, executive 
vice-president of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America, January 24, before 
the organization luncheon of the Pacific 
northwest forum, at the Benson Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Conn spoke at the 
first of a series of T.A.A. organization 
luncheons at Portland, Seattle, and 
Spokane sponsored by local chambers of 
commerce and the farm, trade, and 
civic groups of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. 

He urged that the expenses of peace- 
time departments of the federal govern- 
ment be slashed by “at least 50 per cent.” 





Two New S.I.P.M.H.E. Chapters 


The formation of two new chapters, 
the first in Indianapolis and the second 
in Philadelphia, is announced by the 
Society of Industrial Packaging and Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers, Chicago. 

E. E. Clemons, traffic manager, Schwit- 
zer Cummins Co., has been elected 
president of the Indianapolis chap- 
ter. Other officers are: Vice-president, 
E. M. Richardson, Kingan & Co.; secre- 
tary, O. L. Vickers, Rough Notes Co., and 








treasurer, J. C. Heim, of J. C. Heim and 
Associates. 

Herbert M. Lapidus, of the Navy avia- 
tion supply depot, is president of the 
Philadelphia chapter. Other officers re- 
cently elected are: Executive vice-presi- 
dent, F. Robert Campbell, Armstrong 
Cork Co.; vice-president packaging, A. O. 
Manger, of Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway 
Co.; vice-president materials handling, 
H. T. French, Electric Storage Battery 
Co.; secretary, R. F. Tettemer, H. G. 
Hanline Co., and treasurer, B. J. Brooks, 
Jr., North American Companies. 





Pan American Railway 


Congress Plans Reviewed 


A review of the proceedings of the 
Seventh Pan American Railway Con- 
gress in Mexico City last October, plans 
for the eighth congress to meet in the 
United States in 1953, and several ap- 
pointments highlighted a meeting of the 
United State National Commission in 
the Pan American Railway Congress 
Association held in Washington, D.C., 
January 18. William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent, Association of American Railroads, 
chairman of the commission, presided. 

Reports of the United States delega- 
tion to the Seventh Pan American Rail- 
way Congress were submitted and dis- 
cussed, and these will be summarized in 
a report that Mr. Faricy will make to the 
Department of State on the activities 
of the congress. 

Consideration was given to plans for 
the eighth congress, and it was decided 
to name at a later date an organizing 
committee which will have charge of the 
arrangements. Further action will be 
taken at the next meeting of the United 
States National Commission, which has 
tentatively been set for June 26. 

Thomas S. Campen, commercial at- 
tache of the United States Embassy at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, was appointed 
a resident member of the United States 
National Commission on the permanent 
commission of the association in Buenos 
Aires to succeed Kenneth N. Hynes, who 
= return to Washington for other du- 

es. 

Charles E. Wright, president of the 
American Railway Car Institute, and 
George W. Baughman, assistant vice- 
president of the Union Switch and Sig- 
nal Corporation, were named to the In- 
dustrial Advisory Committee of the 
United States commission. 





T.W.A. Radio Program 


Claiming to be the first airline to spon- 
sor a coast-to-coast radio show, Trans 
World Airlines has announced it has 
scheduled a 30-minute weekly program, 
“Mr. and’ Mrs. Blandings,” starring Cary 
Grant and his wife, Betsy Drake. It 
said the new series, marking Mr. Grant’s 
debut as the star of his own radio show, 
would be heard on Sundays, beginning 
January 21, at 5:30 p.m., eastern stand- 
ard time, over the NBC network. The 
program would be carried on 61 stations 
in the United States and Hawaii. 

Based on the characters created by 
Eric Hodgins in his best-selling books, 
“Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House” 
and “Blandings’ Way,” the airline said, 
the radio series would describe the ad- 
ventures and misadventures of Jim 
Blandings, a New York advertising man, 
his wife, Muriel, and their two daughters. 


Originating from NBC’s Hollywood Radio 
City, the show would be produced by Don 
Sharpe, said T.W.A., adding that Nat 
Wolfe would be the director and Homer 
Canfield would supervise the series for 
NBC. 





Indiana University to 
Produce More Histories 


Of American Railroads 


A production center for histories of 
American railroads is rapidly evolving in 
the Indiana University School of Busi- 
ness, the university has announced. 

In process are histories of the Monon 
(Chicago, Indianapolis, and Louisville 
R.R.) and the Gulf, Mobile, and Ohio 
Railroad, under direction of L.L. Waters, 
I.U. professor of transportation, who is 
author of the recently published history 
of the Santa Fe Railroad, “Steel Trails 
to Santa Fe.” Negotiations are currently 
underway to produce a history of another 
large railroad serving Indiana. 

Prof. Waters says that most railroad 
histories have dwelt too much on the 
romance, construction, and financing of 
the roads. 

“Besides these features,” he says, “we 
hope to cover every other aspect of the 
business—labor relations, strikes, tie 
treating, ballasting, train control, stock 
market ups and downs, freight solicita- 
tion, loss and damage claims, hoboes, and 
deadheads. 

“We hope that our histories already 
published and those underway are the 
first in a long line on American railroads.” 

Candidates for Ph.D. degrees in trans- 
portation are compiling the histories as 
their doctoral theses. Leland Van Scoyoc, 
professor of tranportation at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, State University, is work- 
ing on the Monon story. The G.M. & O. 
book is being written by James H. Lemly, 
who is on leave from the University of 
Mississippi faculty. Mr. Lemly grew up 
along the right-of-way of a Mississippi 
railroad that is now part of the G.M. & O. 
System. 

The story of the Monon is particularly 
noteworthy because of the road’s re- 
habilitation under its new president, John 
Barriger, since World War II it is stated. 
The Monon was the first railroad in the 
U.S. to have all Diesel engines, it is 
pointed out. Last summer it moved more 
tonnage than at the wartime peak, the 
only Class I railroad in the country to 
do so, according to Prof. Waters. 

The Gulf, Mobile, and Ohio is the only 
major U.S. railroad to be formed in the 
present century, it is pointed out. 

“The story of the growth of the G.M. & 
O.” Prof. Waters said, “is unique be- 
cause it shows what can be done to solve 
the problems of weak railroads. Presi- 
dent I. M. Tigrett, through six amal- 
gamations of bankrupt lines, has forged a 
strong north-south trunk line road serv- 
ing such important industrial centers as 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Mobile, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Memphis, and 
Montgomery, Ala.” 





PMA Commedity Office 


Removal of the New York PMA Com- 
modity Office, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, from 67 Broad Street to 139 
Centre Street, New York 13, N.Y., effec- 
tive January 26, has been announced 
by Ralph Y. DeWolfe, director. 
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‘What does top management 


do about service selling? 


EFORE we get into the subject of 
this chapter, let us remind you that 
TRAFFIC WoRLD hired us to call on people 
in carrier organizations from top railway 
officers to solicitors, and on shippers— 
anybody among companies that ship 
goods who might have the slightest in- 
terest in getting his products delivered to 
his company’s customers promptly and 
in good condition and at reasonable cost. 
We were then supposed to pass the ex- 
perience and opinions of these people 
along to you, together with any pertinent 
experiences of our own out of our many 
years of working with industrial sales 
executives to help them improve the 
efficiency of their marketing operations. 


> We remind you of this, not to evade 
responsibility for what may appear to be 
our criticisms of either selling practices 
or buying practices in the transportation 
industry, but to suggest that if you have 
an idea that this man Hopper and his 
outfit—rank outsiders in the transporta- 
tion industry—are presuming to come in 
and tell you people how to run your 
business, you have every right not only 
to resent our suggestions, but to reject 
them. If, on the other hand, you have 
kept in mind throughout this series that 
our interviews have been with men in 
your business; and if the opinions and 
experiences reported indicate possible 
areas for improvement then maybe some 
of you will get interested in this subject 
and do something about it. 

Some of you are doing something 
about it. 

Yet here we have run seven articles 
that report general agreement on the 
Part of both carriers and shippers that 








By W. SCHUYLER HOPPER 
President, The Schuyler Hopper Company 


there is very little real Service Selling 
in the transportation industry. Also, we 
report many experiences that indicate 
that some traffic managers among ship- 
pers conduct themselves in such fashion 
as to hinder rather than promote the 
very Service Selling they profess to want 


This is the eighth of a series of 
articles on the problems of selling 
transportation today. Their ob- 
jective is to explore the possibility 
that the efficient methods of 


American industry could be ap- 
plied by the carriers to help them 
increase tonnage at lower unit 


sales cost. They have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Hopper, president 
of The Schuyler Hopper Com- 
pany, advertising and marketing 
firm, after field research by mem- 
bers of the company’s staff. 


—THE PUBLISHER 


to see adopted by solicitors. (In a forth- 
coming instalment we will tell you how 
one industrial group got buyers and 
sellers together and worked up an award 
for the best salesman of the year and a 
counterpart award for the best buyer of 
the year.) 

So we report these things. And nobody 
gets mad! 


Everybody we meet who has read thé 
articles says, “Boy, you sure have put 
your finger on the big weakness in the 
selling of freight services.” 


We recalled the words of that mid- 
western district freight agent who sells: 
so successfully by serving his customers. 
He said: 


“I believe that top management knows 
these things, but they don’t want to do 
anything about it!” 


We recalled the words of Napoleon, 
who is reported to have said: 

“There aren’t any bum soldiers—only 
bum colonels.” 


Reaction of Top Officers 


So we called on some top ranking rail- 
way officers. 

Well, most of these calls indicate that 
our mid-western freight agent friend 
may be wrong. We think they do want 
to do something about it. 

But it looks as though most of thent 
don’t know how to go about doing it. 

We don’t precisely know how they 
should go about it in their own com- 
panies, because we haven’t made specific 
and thorough studies of their own sales 
situations. Neither, we suspect, have 
they. , 

But we can tell you how top manage- 
ment in industry generally goes about 
it. In industry, management 
considers that its responsibility to its 
sales department breaks down into four 
general headings: 

1. It is management’s job to provide 
good products and services that will put 
the sales department in a competitive 
position and live up to the sales depart- 
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ment’s claims and promises to their cus- 
tomers. 

On the point of constant improvement 
of equipment it has been our observation 
that most carriers are doing an outstand- 
ing job in the face of grievous obstacles 
(fixed rates—high taxes—labor difficul- 
ties—and government regulation). 

Oh, we heard some complaints, of 
course—more complaints from solicitors 
about their own lines falling down on 
them than from shippers about services 
falling below expectations. Maybe in 
some of these cases management is not 
making its policies clear enough to their 
own solicitors. Maybe they have not 
given their solicitors periodic tours of the 
line so they could see exactly how it op- 
erated, what the services were, what the 
limitations were, how the investment of 
money and time for better services to 
shippers is actually working out. 


Need for Guidance 


2. In industry, it is considered part of 
management’s job to provide guidance 
to the sales crew in the form of good 
sales material and good sales direction. 

Here we found very little activity on 
the part of top railway officers as com- 
pared with management in industry gen- 
erally. 

As a matter of fact, this concept is 
fairly new with many industrial con- 
cerns. A quarter of a century ago we 
found relatively few sales executives 
anywhere who operated on any basis 
other than making sure their salesmen 
knew the product inside out and upside 
down and backwards, and then sent 
them out to make a lot of calls—every- 
where. 

But today you will find many suc- 
cessful industrial concerns who have 
long since concluded that it is wholly 
unreasonable to expect salesmen always 
to figure out who their best prospects 
are—figure their timing properly—know 
for sure what their best sales story is— 
be able to maintain proper frequency of 
contact without help from headquarters. 


Get hold of a reprint of an article 
that ran in “Industrial Marketing” en- 
titled, “6 Ways to Cut Distribution Costs 
and Increase Sales”; by Charles W. 
Smith, marketing consultant with Mc- 
Kinsey & Company. Sure, we know you 
don’t have any distribution costs. But 
in this article Mr. Smith deals with 6 
basic assumptions that top management 
executives need to challenge if they are 
seriously interested in plugging leaks in 
profits. It may not be about your busi- 
ness of course. But it applies. Read care- 
fully Assumption No. 1 entitled, “Our 
salesmen know all the best prospects and 
don’t need to be told where to call for 
most profitable results.” Read Assump- 
tion No. 3, “Salesmen eventually learn 
the best ways to sell all products if they 
stick at the job long enough.” 


Let me quote in part from Mr. Smith’s 
provocative article. He says: 


“. . a Sales force composed entirely 
of men equally equipped with the latest 
and best selling techniques represents a 
tremendous asset to any company. Such 
a sales force can never be built up, how- 
ever, until the basic concept that sales- 
men should be left alone to learn for 
themselves is challenged by top manage- 
ment.” 


You’re never going to find anything 
that fits your case exactly—unless you 
hire somebody to work it out specifically 


1 Available in pamphlet form. Write McKinsey 
& Company, in New York, Boston, Chicago, San 


Francisco, or Los Angeles. ~. : 


for you. But in reading magazines like 
“Sales Management,” “Industrial Mar- 
keting,” and “Printers’ Ink,” you'll find 
a lot of things that are so fundamental 
that you will be able to adapt many of 
the tested and proved methods of others 
to improve your own sales efficiency. 

Here is one thing you can count on. 
You will not be in a position to help your 
sales people fully until you have had 
some objective investigating, among cus- 
tomers and prospects, done by people who 
are qualified to search out the true view- 
points, prejudices and practices—yes, and 
confusions—that might be rife among 
them. Unless such factors are isolated 
and then dealt with in sales approaches 
and promotional literature, they can con- 
stitute very serious obstacles to low-cost 
selling. 


Place of Advertising 


3. Part and parcel of Point 2 among 
these things that management in indus- 
try generally concerns itself with is the 
intelligent use of advertising to step up 
- frequency of sales contacts at low 
cost. 

Industrial management first studies its 
customer and prospect pattern—divides 
up the prospect list into various categories 
derived from their potential, gauges the 
amount of sales effort each is worth. 
Then all the tools of selling are judici- 
ously apportioned—major personal sales 
time spent on the most likely prospects— 
publication advertising, sales literature, 
booklets and all the other printed vehicles 
at management’s command apportioned 
judiciously across the whole prospect list. 

We see little recognition on the part of 
top railway officers of this opportunity 
to sell freight services at lower unit 
sales cost. 

4. Here we come to a piece of this pat- 
tern to which we alluded in the para- 
graphs which concluded Article No. 7: 

Management, through advertising that 
is helpful and informative to prospects 
and customers, not only accomplishes a 
part of this educational job, but also sets 
a pattern for Service Selling for the whole 
sales organization! 

From what we have seen going on in 
industry generally over the past 25 years, 
we suspect that, in the transportation 
industry, too, advertising that takes unto 
itself a large share of the responsibility 
for helping customers and prospects un- 
derstand a company’s facilities and serv- 
ices can help induce the salesmen them- 
selves to sell by serving. 


Here is an actual case history that 
we have selected because the subject 
company, too, sells an intangible. It is 
the story of a publisher. His publication 
is a “carrier.” It carries sales messages 
from people selling a service to people 
who buy that service! There were other 
publications that reached many of the 
same prospects -for this publication’s ad- 
vertisers. But this publication was a 
very different kind of publication. Some 
of the others were cheaper than our 
hero’s publication. So clearly, this pub- 
lisher had to persuade his men to sell 
in terms of true valwes—not just price. 


It has been our experience that many 
a sales proposition gets loused up be- 
cause of over-emphasis on price. Some 
objective visiting among a client’s pros- 
pects frequently indicates that the buy- 
ers will pay even more, provided what 
they buy does the job better. In the 
transportation field it may well be that 
more stress should be put on careful, in- 
telligent handling and safe delivery, 
rather than on speed and price. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


But to get back to this publisher case, 
He was serving as a “carrier” for ad- 
vertisers who had available to them dif- 
ferent kinds of “carriers” which, for all 
they could see, offered about the same 
thing, cheaper. 

The problem, then, was obviously one 
of identification — or differentiation. 
This publisher had to help his prospects 
see in what ways he offered a different 
kind of vehicle of communication and, 
above all, to help them understand how 
to fit this difference to their needs. This 
called for real Service Selling—for a real 
educational sales approach aimed at 
helping people see how to use space in 
this particular publication in a way to 
fit their own needs. 

Some of the salesmen thought this 
was nuts. They called it “altruistic’— 
“unrealistic”. 

The publisher, bless his soul, knew 
that he didn’t have a chance in his life- 
time of converting the majority of his 
salesmen to this Service Selling approach 
unless he set an example for them. He 
knew that he could govern and control 
his advertising and sales promotion to 
a degree that he could not possibly con- 
trol the actions of his salesmen (once 
they got out of his sight.) 

So he appropriated a sum far greater 
than he had ever spent before for ad- 
vertising and set out through publica- 
tion advertising, sales letters, bulletins 
and handbooks to help his prospects see 
in what way his vehicle was different 
and how to use it profitably. 

Gradually, as the salesmen began to 
sense how successfully this educational 
promotion was helping their customers 
and prospects see the advantages of 
their “carrier” in terms of its values to 
them, the salesmen themselves began to 
use this approach of “selling by helping 
people buy.” 

Results 


A few months ago we sat through this 
company’s three-day sales meeting, dur- 
ing which they employed the “problem 
discussion” method, whereby the sales- 
men help each other “thrash” out prob- 
lems by discussing their own successes 
and describing their failures. And here 
we witnessed the phenomenon of a sales 
group that originally had doubted the 
practicality of the Service Selling ap- 
proach recommended by its management, 
actually vying with each other in swap- 
ping success stories that illustrated how 
profitable they found the approach to be 
in actual practice. 

Today, with the sales crew and the 
advertising and the sales promotion all 
operating in the same direction, the sales 
results are nothing short of spectacular. 

The significant point is that this man- 
agement might never have been able to 
change its sales operation over to a 
more constructive and profitable style of 
Service Selling had it not used its adver- 
tising and sales promotion to set an ex- 
ample. They set not only the theme but 
demonstrated the effectiveness of modern 
industrial techniques which, as we've 
mentioned before, are nothing more 
than a hard-headed commercial appli~- 
cation of the Golden Rule—talking to 
customers and prospects the way you’d 
like to have them talk to you—if your 
positions were reversed. 


Freight Service Advertising 


But most current advertising offering | 


freight services today looks like the kind 
of advertising that industry generally 
uséd a quarter of a century ago! In those 
days a very costly misconception was 
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rife among industrial sales executives. 


Most of them believed that pnly sales- 
men could sell. They ran advertising to 
“support the publishers” serving their 
various markets—and to “keep their 
name before the trade.” 

Their advertising reflected it. Pretty 
girls—a big picture of the product—the 
company name up very, very big. It 
seldom occurred to them that selling is 
informing . . . frequently and convinc- 
ingly; that the printed word could pos- 
sibly do much of the telling in selling, 
thereby leaving more of the salesman’s 
costly time for the closing! 

“No. Gotta run short copy.” 
really reads ads!” 

But as John E. Kennedy wrote forty 
years ago in his famous book, “Intensive 
Advertising” *: 

“How short should an ad be? That de- 
pends on what it has to say! 

“Tf it has nothing to say worth reading, 
it should be mighty short indeed. 

“If it has no news interest, no informa- 
tion of value to the readers, he will not 
go beyond the first few words. He will 
read just far enough to find out that the 
ad has nothing to say. 

“And the recognition of this accounts 
for the general attitude of too many ad- 
vertisers toward advertising. They look 
upon it as necessarily and inevitably un- 
interesting.” 

But today, most successful industrial 
concerns know from experience that they 
can make their advertising just as in- 
teresting to their prospects as anything 
in the editorial columns of a good busi- 
ness paper. 

Recently a readership survey of a 
chemical publication indicated that one 
chemical company’s advertising regularly 
commands a higher percentage of 
readership than any regular editorial 
feature in the publication. And it is 
one of the finest, best edited, and most 
— business publications in the 
and. 


“Nobody 


It’s ‘Up to Management 


This came about—and the pattern re- 
peats itself a thousand-fold throughout 
industry—because the management of 
this chemical concern abandoned the 
age-old assumption that chemical raw 
materials are all alike—that they are 
bought in bulk according to specification 
and that only price and entertainment 
influence the sale. 


Once having abandoned that assump- 
tion, they set out to find out the things 
about their products and their services 
that were: not known—set out to find out 
how they could talk about their products 
and services in such ways as to be of 
service to their customers and prospects. 
Once having worked this out—and be- 
lieve us, it needs to be worked out and 
it calls for some digging, some sweat and, 
worst of all, some thinking—once they 
had done this, they had found out how to 
make highly profitable use of a high- 
Speed, low-cost sales tool. 


We have as yet encountered very little 
recognition of this possibility in the 
transportation industry! 

We hope we get a flock of mail telling 
us we’re cockeyed. And what’s more, we 
hope that when we go out and talk to 
the carriers who say they know all this 
and are doing’ it, we find out they really 
are. 

Now, of course, you’ll still find some 
industrial concerns using advertising just 


-_—— 


* Available at no cost in pamphlet form from 
the Associated Business Papers, 205 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


to keep their name before the trade. 
It’s still a free country (at least, it was 
at the time this article was written) and 
every man has the right to go to Hell in 
his own fashion. And one reason you 
see so much weak advertising is that ad- 
vertising is so powerful a tool that, even 
if you hold it by the blade and dig with 
the handle, by golly, you’ll move some 
earth! 


However, the majority of successful in- 
dustrial concerns today have learned that 
the printed word in various forms can 
carry very stout portions of the sales 
load, if properly thought out and 
properly applied. 

We're going out soon to make some 
calls on railroads that were reputed to 
be doing an outstanding job along these 
lines. We hope we’ll be able to tell you 
in an early article just what they’re 
doing, why they’re doing it that way, and 
how it’s working out for them. 





Speakers, Press Conference 
Announced for A.W.A. 


Convention in Boston 


The American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has announced that the keynote 
speaker at the opening general session 
of its 60th annual convention in the 
Statler Hotel, Boston, February 5, will 
be Warren Whitney, vice-president of 
James B. Clow & Sons, and general 
manager of the company’s National 
Cast Iron Pipe division. 


The association said that Mr. Whitney 
was a nationally known speaker on in- 
dustrial and public relations subjects. 

The association has also announced a 
press conference for 10 a.m., February 
5, in the Statler Hotel. It said the fol- 
lowing would be available for question- 
ing: Horace W. Wilson, general president, 
A.W.A.; J. L. Gagini, president, National 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouses; 
Commissioner James K. Knudson, also 
administrator of the Defense Transport 
Administration; Mr. Whitney; J. Leo 
Cooke, vice-president, A.W.A.; M. J. Hudt- 
loff, director, transportation and ware- 
housing branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; Harold K. Osgood, storage 
specialist, D.T.A.; and Wilfred F. Long, 
president, merchandise division, A.W.A. 


Frank E. Kearney, vice-president, J. 
Leo Cooke Warehouse Corp., Jersey City, 
a past president of the Newark and 
Jersey City traffic clubs, will also speak 
at the convention on “Selling Space In 
and Out of Emergencies.” He was re- 
quested to speak on that subject before 
the National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, which will be meeting con- 
currently with the A.W.A. 





N.P.A. Acting Administrator 


Appointment of Manly Fleischmann 
as acting administrator of the National 
Production Authority was announced 
January 24 by Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer. 

Mr. Fleischmann, general counsel of 
N.P.A. since it was established last 
September, succeeds William H. Harri- 
son who has been appointed Adminis- 
trator of the Defense Production 
Administration, the N.P.A. statement 
says. 
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Hopper to Speak on ‘Service 
Selling’ in Transport Before 


Chicago Transportation Club 


“Will ‘Service Selling’ Work in the 
Transportation Industry?” is the title 
of an address that W. Schuyler Hopper, 
president of the 
Schuyler Hopper 
Co., industrial ad- 
vertising and mar- 
keting counselors, 
of New York City, 
will deliver in Chi- 
cago, February 21, 
at the sales presen- 
tation meeting of 
the Chicago Trans- 
portation Club. 

This will be the 
only Chicago speak- 
ing engagement in 
1951 for Mr. Hop- 
per, author of a series of articles cur- 
rently appearing twice a month (in the 
second and fourth issues) in TRaFFIc 
Wor b, under the general title of “Sell- 
ing Freight Services.” 

Copies of a booklet containing the 
first six installments of Mr. Hopper’s 
TRAFFIC WORLD series will be distributed 
at the meeting of the Chicago Trans- 
portation Club, to be held at 7 p.m. in 
the Lincoln Room of the LaSalle hotel. 
The titles of those six articles, the first 
of which was published in the October 
14, 1950, issue of TraFFIC WORLD, are: 
“So ... You’re Selling an Intangible?,” 
“Sales Don’t Just Happen,’ “What Is 
Your Selling Philosophy?,” “The Prob- 
lem of Effective Selling Time,” “How Do 
Your Solicitors Rate as Salesmen?,” and 
“Do Your Solicitors Really Know the 
Transportation Business?.” Extra copies 
of the booklet will be available for those 
who desire them. Subsequent articles in 
the Schuyler Hopper series in TrRaFFIc 
Wortp will be reproduced in pamphlet 
form quarterly, it has been announced. 

Information about interest evidenced 
nationally in Mr. Hopper’s TRAFFIC 
Wor. articles on freight transportation 
selling will be presented at the Chicago 
meeting, and after his address there will 
be a question-and-answer period. 

Before organizing the company that 
bears his name, Mr. Hopper gained wide 
experience in consumer and industrial 
advertising in the course of developing 
advertising and sales promotion for such 
manufacturers as G. W. Van Slyke & 
Horton (Pete Schuyler Cigars), Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, Wallace Silver 
Co., Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Continental 
Can Co., and The Grinnell Co. He worked 
for seven years as assistant executive 
vice-president of The Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, Inc. In that capacity 
he devoted most of his time to helping 
advertisers and agencies to obtain better 
results from their use of business and 
professional magazines. He was the au- 
thor of the AB.P. “Tell-All” program, 
based on the principles of field-research 
(called “ditch-digging” by Mr. Hopper) 
advertising. He also prepared the “Guide 
to Effective War-Time Advertising,” re- 
cently reprinted. 

Reporters of Mr. Hopper’s company 
interview shippers to obtain their cur- 
rent viewpoints on the effectiveness of 
the selling job done by carriers and also 
talk to carrier management officials to 
get their views about their sales prob- 
lems and about the sales efforts they 
are making. 





W. S. Hopper 





























































































1.C.C. Reverses Findings 
In Grain Screening Case; 


Rates Held Unreasonable 


The Commission, by a report on recon- 
sideration, has reversed its prior findings 
in No. 29924, Buckerfield’s Ltd. et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., et al., in which division 3 found 
not shown to have been unreasonable 
the rates on approximately 238 carloads 
of refuse screenings and 334 carloads of 
oat screenings (more particularly de- 
scribed in the complaint as refuse screen- 
ings and mixed feed oats), which moved 
from Vancouver and Vancouver Wharf, 
British Columbia, Canada, to destina- 
tions in Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia in the approximate period Feb- 
ruary, 1946, to October, 1948, both in- 
clusive. Prior findings, 278 I.C.C. 369. 

On reconsideration, the Commission 
found that the rates charged on the 
complainants’ shipments were unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded 
rates based on the Pacific coast scale, 
as set out in appendix D to the report 
in Grain and Grain Products, 164 I.C.C. 
619, at page 822, applied to the respective 
distances shown in the appendix to the 
prior report, plus (a) 20 per cent to 
Spokane, Wash., and 15 per cent to the 
other destinations, and (b) the appli- 
cable general increases subsequently au- 
thorized. Reparation was awarded. 


Commissioners Rogers, Johnson, 
Mitchell and Cross noted dissents. 


The Commission said that the average 
weight of the shipments was less than 
that of grain and grain products gen- 
erally, but that there was no reason to 
believe that. the average loading of the 
shipments was any less than that of 
such commodities generally on the lines 
of the defendant railroads. It said the 
commodities usually took the same rates 
as grain and grain products and that, 
in addition, the customary services ren- 
dered under the rates on grain and grain 
products included transit services, and no 
transit was accorded on the complain- 
ants’ shipments. 





1.C.C. Accident Report 


A collision between a freight train on 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad of 
Texas and a motor-truck at a rail-high- 
way grade crossing near Reedville, Tex., 
October 21, 1950, was caused by the truck 
occupying the crossing immediately in 
front of the approaching train, accord- 
ing to report No. 3373 of the Commis- 
sion, by Commissioner Patterson. The 
report said the collision resulted in the 
death of the truck driver and three 
train-service employes. 


INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION NEWS 


Higher Rail Commodity Rates Held 
Unreasonable, W.T.L. Zone | to Minn. 


Rail Proposal Described As Attempt To Restore Basic Relations 


Existing Prior to General Increases. 


1.C.C. Reports No Movement 


For Some Time Under Affected Rates; None Expected Under Proposal. 


Apprehension of St. Louis, Mo. com- 
mercial interests that adjustments in- 
volving increases made by the railroads 
in one small respect, following general 
rate increases of 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
would result in similar increases when 
adjustments were made from other 
points, has led to a finding by the Com- 
mission, division 3, that the proposals 
assailed were not just and reasonable. 


The assailed adjustments involved in- 
creased commodity carload rates from 
and to points on the eastern border of 
Western Trunk Line Territory Zone I 
to points in Minnesota on the Minne- 
sota Western Railway Co. 


A report was issued in I. and S. No. 
5777, Commodities Between W.T.L. & 
Minn. Western R.R., and an order re- 
quiring the respondent railroads to 
cancel the proposed schedules on or 
before February 3, on one day’s- notice, 
and discontinuing the proceeding. 

The railroad proposal, it said, was an 
attempt to restore the basic relation in 
rates that existed on June 30, 1946, to 
restore the rate grouping, and to elim- 
inate unwarranted fourth-section de- 
partures. It said there had been no 
movement for several years under the 
rates affected, and none was expected 
under the proposed rates. 


By schedules filed to become effective 
April 1, 1950, said the Commission, rail 
carriers parties to Agent L. E. Kipp’s 
tariff I.C.C. No. A-3765, proposed to 
establish increased rates on various 
commodities, in carloads, from St. Louis, 
Mo., points grouped therewith, and 
other points on the eastern border of 
W.T.L. Territory, to points in Minne- 
sota on the M.W. and in the reverse di- 
rection, “such rates purporting to re- 
store rate relations disturbed by in- 
creases authorized” in Ex Parte 162, In- 
creased Railway Rates, Fares, and 
Charges, 1946, 266 I.C.C. 537; Ex Parte 
166, Increased Freight Rates, 1947, 270 
I.C.C. 403; and Ex Parte 168, Increased 
Freight Rates, 1948, 276 I.C.C. 9. 


It said that on protests filed by the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and 
the St. Louis-East Side Traffic Con- 
ference, operation of the schedules was 
suspended until and including October 
31, 1950, and that the respondents 
voluntarily postponed the effective date 
of the schedules until March 1, 1951. 


The Commission said that in the re- 
port on reconsideration and rehearing 
in Ex Parte Nos. 166 and 168, decided 
November 6, 1950, it had under con- 
sideration the reasonableness and law- 
fulness otherwise of the percentage in- 
creases applied by the respondents to the 
basic freight rates and charges between 
points in zone I of W.T.L. Territory (in- 
cluding points on the borders of that 
zone), on the one hand, and points in 
Western Territory outside of zone I, on 
the other hand. 


“As to increases in rates between the 
points embraced in the present pro- 
posal, the Commission there found that, 
in lieu of the increases published in 
purported compliance with the prior 
decisions, the following increases will 
result in reasonable maximum rates for 
the future: Between border points along 
the southern border of zone I, includ- 
ing St. Louis, East St. Louis, the East 
St. Louis district, and Alton, Ill., on the 
one hand, and points in zone II of 
Western Trunk Line Territory, on the 
other hand, respective increases under 
Ex Parte Nos. 166 and 168 of 20 and 8 
per cent; and between the points along 
the eastern border of zone I north of 
Alton, on the one hand, and points in 
zone II, on the other hand, respective 
increases of 22.5 and 9 per cent. 


“As a result the successive increases 
presently applied by respondents be- 
tween the border points in the St. Louis 
area, on the one hand, and points on 
the Minnesota Western (all in zone II) 
were reduced from 20, 22.5, and 9 per 
cent to 20, 20, and 8 per cent under Ex 
Parte Nos. 162, 166, and 168, respec- 
tively. Thus on the effective date of the 
reduced increases, the spreads between 
many of the suspended rates and those 
resulting from the application of the 
three successive increases became some- 
what greater than the spreads that ex- 
isted at the time this proceeding was 
instituted.” 


Minnesota Points Involved 


The Commission said that the Minne- 
sota points from or to which the sus- 
pended rates applied were on the M.W. 
line extending westward from Minne- 
apolis to Gluek, Minn., 115 miles, and 
were in zone II of W.T.L. Territory. 
Other origins or destinations, it said, 
were in Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin, 
on or near the border between W.T.L. 
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gone I and Eastern (Official) Territory. 
It added: 

“The proposed rates apply to various 
stations on the Minnesota Western on 
glass bottles, jars, and jelly glasses from 
the Chicago, Ill., group and the St. Louis, 
Mo., group, on asbestos cement from St. 
Louis and Hannibal, Mo., and on building 
and roofing paper from the Chicago and 
st. Louis groups. They also apply on 
casein (milk curd) from Watertown and 
Winsted, Minn., to Appleton, Wis.; on 
drain tile between Burlington and West 
Burlington, Ia., on the one hand, and 
Hutchinson, Minn., on the other hand; 
on emigrant movables from Burlington 
and West Burlington to Hutchinson; on 
cast iron pipe and fittings from Burling- 
ton, West Burlington, and the St. Louis 
and Chicago groups to Hutchinson and 
Silver Lake, Minn.; and on roofing and 
building material from the Chicago group 
to Hutchinson. 


“The present rates on this traffic are 
the basic rates (the rates as of June 30, 
1946), plus the increases authorized in 
Ex Parte Nos. 162, 166, and 168 of 20, 22%, 
and 8 per cent, respectively. Those per- 
centage increases were authorized as just 
and reasonable maximum increases in 
the ex parte proceedings between points 
in zone I of Western Trunkline Territory 
and points in zone II of that territory. 
As specified in the tariff providing for the 
general increases, the points of origin 
or destination here considered along the 
border between Western Trunkline Terri- 
tory zone I and Eastern Territory, on 
traffic moving from or to zone II, are 
treated as points in zone I for the pur- 
pose of applying the general increases. 


“The general increases of 22%, 25, and 
9 per cent, respectively, in Ex Parte Nos. 
162, 166, and 168 were authorized for 
application between points in eastern 
territory, including Chicago, and points 
in zone II of western trunk-line territory. 
Under the basic rates, the same rate 
applied from or to all points in the St. 
Louis group, but pursuant to the au- 
thority for general increases the higher 
percentages are applicable from and to 
the points in the St. Louis group which 
are in eastern territory. The same sit- 
uation exists as to points in the Chicago 
group. Thus, such points as are in zone 
I of Western Trunkline Territory take 
increases of 20, 2214, and 9 per cent, while 
from and to points in that group in East- 
ern Territory, including Chicago proper, 
the basic rates generally are subject to 
Increases of 2214, 25, and 9 per cent.” 

The report contained a table, using 
Hutchinson, Minn., as a typical destina- 
tion, showing the relative change in the 
tate situation from Chicago and from 
St. Louis, caused by the three general 
increases applicable to rates from these 
points, on representative commodities. 
The table showed the basic rates as of 
June 30, 1946, the present rates, and the 
Proposed rates. - 

The basic rate on bottles, said the 
Commission, was 45 cents a 100 pounds 
from Chicago and 46 cents from St. 
Louis, a 1-cent differential in favor of 
Chicago. Application of the percent- 
age increases, it said, resulted in a rate 
from Chicago of 2 cents higher than the 
tate from St. Louis. It said the proposed 
Tate from St. Louis, 76 cents, would re- 
Store the former relation. The suspended 
Tates on asbestos, cement, pipe, and 
Paper from St. Louis were the same as 
the present rates from Chicago, which 
was the relation in the rates prior to the 
general increases, it said, adding: 

“Tt will be sufficient to mention only 


one of the other adjustments here pro- 
posed to illustrate the overall proposal. 
Respondents propose to increase the 
present rate on casein (milk curd) from 
Watertown and Winstead to Appleton 
so that it will be the same as the pres- 
ent rate from those origins to Chicago, 
and other points in Eastern Territory 
grouped therewith. Normally Appleton 
is in the same rate group as Chicago, but 
since Appleton is in zone I of the West- 
ern Trunk Line Territory as to this 
traffic, the lower general increases have 
applied thereto. The proposal would 
have the effect of placing Appleton in 
Eastern Territory by reason of subject- 
ing the basic rates applicable thereto 
from the considered points in zone II 
to the general percentage increases au- 
thorized from points in zone II to all 
points in Eastern Territory. 


“Many of the routes from St. Louis to 
destinations on the Minnesota West- 
ern are through higher rated intermedi- 
ate points east and north of St. Louis, 
or through Chicago. The proposed rates 
would eliminate such fourth-section de- 
partures. 

“The short tariff route distance from 
St. Louis to Hutchinson over routes 
through Illinois is 652.8 miles, and over 
routes entirely through zone I from St. 
Louis to Minneapolis it is 640.8 miles. 
The short tariff route distance from 
Chicago to Hutchinson is 461.4 miles. 
The distance from Minneapolis to Hutch- 
inson is 57 miles. Respondents urge 
that since all but 57 miles of the route 
is through either Eastern or zone I ter- 
ritories, both of which territories are 
subject to the greater increases, it is not 
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unreasonable to apply the greater in- 
creases over the whole route. 
“Respondents maintain that they are 
here endeavoring to comply with the 
Commission’s admonition in -the report 
in Ex Parte No. 166 as to the restoration 
of commercial relations. The carriers 
had assured the Commission that ad- 
justment of rate relations would be ef- 
fected by voluntary discussion and co- 
operation with the shippers. No such 
conferences are of record in connection 
with the instant proposal. Protestants 
point out on brief that the Commission 
said in this connection that the restora- 
tion of rate relations should not be made 
the excuse for further increasing the 
revenues of the carriers. They are ap- 
prehensive that if the rates from St. 
Louis are increased in relation to the 
rates from Chicago, the same argument 
in justification therefor will be advanced 
by the carriers when they come to re- 
publish tariffs naming one-factor rates 
applying from Kansas City or other like 
points. Respondents claim that this ad- 
justment is but one in the huge program 
undertaken by them in republishing their 
tariffs, as required by the Commission. 
They have already republished tariffs 
applying from Chicago and other Illinois 
points. The record is silent, however, as 
to why the carriers, when republishing 
the Chicago tariffs, did not at that time 
adjust the Chicago rates so as to restore 
the relation with St. Louis, if mainte- 
nance of such relation is necessary.” 





Prejudice in Railroad Rates on Water 
Traffic Found at Edgewater Docks, N.J: 


1.C.C. Adds That Finding to Finding of Unreasonableness in Earlier 
Report. Orders Removal of Prejudice as Necessary in Public 
Interest to Development of Waterfront Facilities at Edgewater. 


In a report on reconsideration involv- 
ing joint rates and through routes be- 
tween interior points in Official Terri- 
tory and the Edgewater Docks (N.J.) 
station of the Susquehanna Railroad, 
the Commission has modified an earlier 
finding of unreasonableness by finding 
that the assailed rate adjustment is also 
unduly prejudicial and preferential. 

By a report and order on reconsidera- 
tion in No. 29891, Borough of Edgewater, 
N.J., et al., v. Arcade & Attica Railroad 
*Corporation, et al., the Commission pre- 
scribed reasonable rates and routes and 
ordered the undue prejudice removed on 
or before April 26 on not less than 30 
days’ notice. Original report, 273 I.C.C. 
710. 

In the instant report the Commission 
not only discussed the public need for 
development of the Edgewater area, but 
observed that this was necessary because 
many of the pier facilities in the New 
York Harbor area were outmoded and 
inadequate to serve new, larger, faster 
ships, and to provide for landside 
delivery to motor trucks. 

“In the prior report in this proceeding, 
273 I.C.C. 710,” said the Commission, 
“division 3 found that the failure of 
defendants to establish and maintain 
over all-rail routes between points in 


Official Classification Territory and the 
Edgewater Docks station of the Susque- 
hanna (New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co.) at Edgewater, N. J., 
rates on coastwise, intercoastal, export, 
and import freight no higher than the 
ratés presently applicable on similar 
traffic between the same interior points 
and piers served by the Hoboken Rail- 
road, is and for the future will be un- 
reasonable, and that the establishment 
of rates and routes as indicated will re- 
move any existing undue prejudice.” 

It said that defendants had filed peti- 
tions seeking reopening, oral argument, 
and reconsideration and that it had re- 
opened the proceeding for reconsidera- 
tion. The effective date of the outstand- 
ing order issued in conjunction with 
the prior report had been postponed 
pending this reconsideration, said the 
Commission. 


Commission Findings 

The Commission’s findings on recon- 
sideration follow: 

“1. That the circumstances and con- 
ditions affecting transportation of coast- 
wise, intercoastal, export, and import 
traffic over the proposed through routes 
between points in official territory and 
the Susquehanna’s Edgewater Docks 
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station are not substantially different 
than those affecting such trahsportation 
over the existing routes of defendants, 
other than the Susquehanna, between 
the same interior points and either the 
piers on the Hoboken Railroad or piers 
at Edgewater, including said defendants’ 
existing routes requiring lighterage serv- 
ice to reach ships docked at Edgewater. 


“2. That the failure of defendants 
to establish and maintain for applica- 
tion between points in official territory 
and the Susquehanna’s Edgewater Docks 
station, joint rates, on coastwise, inter- 
coastal, export, and import freight, no 
higher than the rates applying on like 
traffic between the same interior points 
and piers on the Hoboken Railroad, is 
and for the future will be unjust and 
unreasonable, and unduly prejudicial to 
complainants and unduly preferential of 
Hoboken. 


“3. That the proposed through routes 
and joint rates on coastwise, intercoastal, 
export, and import traffic between points 
in official territory and the Susque- 
hanna’s Edgewater Docks station at 
Edgewater, including piers served by said 
station, are necessary and desirable in 
the public interest; and that such pro- 
posed through routes are needed in order 
to provide adequate and more efficient 
and more economic transportation. 

“4. That, for application over the pro- 
posed through routes, joint rates the 
same as apply on like traffic between the 
same interior points and the piers on the 
Hoboken Railroad will be just and rea- 
sonable, and nonprejudicial. 

“The foregoing findings will be under- 
stood as excluding routes and rates in 
connection with the New York Central 
to and from points on the rails of the 
Susquehanna at Edgewater to or from 
which the New York Central has track- 
age rights under the contract of Decem- 
ber 30, 1949, hereinbefore referred to. 

“The prior findings herein are modified 
accordingly. An appropriate order will 
be entered.” 


Principal Matters Discussed 


The Commission said that the princi- 
pal matters discussed in its report on 
reconsideration were the alleged viola- 
tion of section 5 of the interstate com- 
merce act, and its authority under that 
section and section 15 of the act to 
require the establishment of joint rates 
and through routes on waterborne traffic 
to and from the station and piers of the 
Susquehanna at Edgewater. 

Section 3, the Commission said, made 
it unlawful for any common carrier by 
railroad to make, give, or cause any 
undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular locality, 
port, port district, gateway, transit 
point, region, district or territory, in 
any respect whatsoever, or to subject 
such points to any undue or unreason- 
able prejudice or disadvantage in any 
respect. 

The Commission said section 15(3) 
provided that it might and should 
whenever deemed by it to be necessary 
or desirable in the public interest es- 
tablish through routes, joint classifica- 
tions, and joint rates, fares or charges. 

“Defendants contend that the pre- 
scription of joint rates and through 
routes on waterborne traffic to and from 
docks at the Edgewater station of the 





Susquehanna on a parity with those 
maintained to and from piers on the Ho- 
boken Railroad, as sought by the com- 
plainants,. is prohibited by section 
15(4),” the Commission said. 

It then quoted that section as follows: 

“In establishing any such through 
route the Commission shall not (except 
as provided in section 3 .. .) require 
any carrier by railroad, without its con- 
sent, to embrace in such route substan- 
tially less than the entire length of its 
railroad ... , which lies between the 
terminal of such proposed route... , 
unless the Commission finds that the 
through route proposed to be established 
is needed in order to provide adequate, 
and more efficient or more economic 
tranportation.” 

The Commission said the provisions of 
the quoted section, recognizing the 
right of a carrier to its long haul, were 
subordinate to the provisions of section 
3 of the act, “by which, among other 
things, any_undue or unreasonable prej- 
udice or disadvantage is prohibited.” 


Allegations of Complaint 


The complainants alleged, among other 
things, that existing piers along the 
Edgewater waterfront were peculiarly 
adapted, or might be readily adapted, to 
the handling of the waterborne trattic, 
with sites at which additional piers 
might be constructed, said the Commis- 
sion. It added that the complainants 
also alleged that the use or development 
for use of existing piers or the construc- 
tion of new piers, would be not only in 
their interest, but in the interest of the 
New York Harbor as a whole, and in the 
public interest. 

However, said the Commission, com- 
plainants alleged that neither the full 
use nor devevelopment of the waterfront 
facilities would be practicable unless the 
defendant railroads first made available 
on such traffic through routes and joint 
rates on classes and commodities between 
interior points and the Edgewater Docks 
station of the Susquehanna, on a parity 
with rates now maintained on such traf- 
fic to and from piers served by the Ho- 
boken Railroad. Except in isolated in- 
stances in connection with the Erie, the 
Commission said, none of the defendants 
maintained joint rail rates and through 
routes, and that piers served by the Ho- 
boken Railroad had available, at the 
flat New York Harbor rates, either rail 
delivery or lighterage delivery without 
additional charge. The Commission con- 
tinued: 

“The evidence is positive that Edge- 
water desires to operate as a port for 
export, import, and coastal traffic; to 
compete with other waterfront cities in 
this area, including Hoboken, for such 
traffic; to attract to properties, along 
and near its waterfront, industries and- 
other business concerns engaged in the 
receipt and dispatch of such traffic; and 
to induce operators of ocean-going ves- 
sels to utilize its port facilities. To aid 
in the attainment of these objectives, it 
seeks equality of treatment in respect of 
railroad joint rates and through routes 
on waterborne commodity traffic from 
and to interior points in Official Terri- 
tory and certain adjacent areas.” 

The Commission said that no opposi- 
tion to the complaint had been mani- 
fested by the port of Hoboken or by the 
Hoboken Railroad. 


It said the defendants presenting evi- 
dence in opposition.to the complaint were 
the Erie, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, Lehigh Valley, New York Central, 
and the Pennsylvania, each of whom, it 
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said, participated in through routes and 
joint rates on waterborne traffic, apply- 
ing over rails of the Hoboken Railroad 
to and from piers of that railroad at 
Hoboken. 

In addition, the Commission said, each 
held itself out to provide, on request 
of shippers or consignees, lighterage serv- 
ice, except on certain articles excluded 
from such service, between its rail termi- 
nal in the New York port district and 


vessels docked at piers in that district, F 


including piers served by the Hoboken 
Railroad. 


“The Susquehanna, which serves all 


industries and piers in Edgewater,” added 
the Commission, “admits the allegations 
of the complaint, and signifies its will- 
ingness to join with other carriers in 


publishing through routes and joint rates | 


as prayed. Its operations range from 


terminal switching movements to line- : 


hauls as great as 82 miles.” 


Examples of Assailed Rates 
As representative examples of the as- 


sailed adjustment of all-rail rates on /J 
water-borne traffic to and from the |) 


Edgewater station of the Susquehanna, 


the Commission cited flour, in carloads, |) 


from Buffalo, N.Y., with an applicable 
rate for all-rail service to Hoboken, and 
for rail and lighterage service to piers 
in the New York port district, of 22 cents 
a 100 pounds, as compared with an all- 
rail rate of 25 cents to Edgewater over 
routes including the Erie or Lehigh Val- 
ley, and 36 cents over a route embracing 
the New York Central; and on candy 
from Hershey, Pa., to Hoboken, a carload 
commodity rate of 37 cents, which it 
said was 10 cents below the lowest avail- 
able all-rail rate to Edgewater. From 
Bethlehem, Pa., to Hoboken, the Commis- 
sion added, the carload commodity rate 
of 16 cents on iron and steel was 15 


cents lower than the applicable all-rail | 


rate to Edgewater. 


In a review of the New York Harbor 
area and its facilities, the Commission 
said that Seatrain Lines had transferred 
its transshipping operations to Edge- 
water where it had found suitable space 
for the construction of a modern pier 
and ample yard tracks. At Edgewater, 
said the Commission, Seatrain was gen- 
erally denied commodity rail rates on 
break-bulk traffic, on a parity with those 
applying to and from Hoboken, and that 
very little break-bulk tonnage was car- 
ried, such shipments having constituted 
5 to 10 per cent of Seatrain’s total ton- 
nage while operating at Hoboken. 


Competitive Situation 
Commenting on a distinction made by 


the defendant railroads between Hoboken | 


Railroad, a switching line, and the Sus- 
quehanna, the Commission said that, 
while the Hoboken, when hauling traffic 
between piers on its line and junctions 
with any of the defendant trunk-line 


railroads, was not a competitor of that © 


railroad, nevertheless it was through 
the medium of Hoboken’s switching serv- 
ice that defendants competed with each 
other for the traffic moving between such 
piers and the interior points. 

While it was also probably true that, if 
the rates to and from Edgewater were 
reduced to a level enabling traffic to 
move over the Susquehanna the latter 
railroad and its connecting lines would 
become added competitors of substantial 
importance, said the Commission, that 
fact afforded no sufficient justification 
for the discrimination to which Edge- 
water was being subjected. It added: 
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“While competition between carriers 
is a factor to be considered in determin- 
ing whether prejudice is undue under 
section 3, it cannot be accepted as an 
excuse or justification for the injury to 
which Edgewater is being subjected by 
defendants’ prejudicial and unreasonable 
practice of placing that port under the 
handicap of higher rates than they 
maintain at Hoboken and other points. 

“Rate differences as great as 15, 11, 10, 
or even 3 cents, as shown by the record, 
have their inescapable consequences; 
and, in the case of Edgewater, which 
occupies an important part of the water- 
front of New York Harbor, it is unde- 
niable that the consequences have been 
that its development as a port, with ade- 
quate and up-to-date piers, steamship 
service, and port industries and busi- 
nesses, has been badly handicapped and 
retarded.” 

Protection Intended by Congress 


Dealing with contentions of the de- 
fendant railroads that all that Edge- 
water had shown in support of its com- 
plaint was an interest in an appreciation 
in property values, and thus had shown 
no interest othar than one of a general 
welfare nature, the Commission said that 
defendants unwarrantedly belittled the 
interests shown and had by Edgewater in 
the level of the rates on the water-borne 
traffic and the injury to which it was, and 
had been, subjected by the disparity 
maintained against it. 

“If the interests in fact asserted by 
Edgewater, namely, in the construction 
of improved facilities, including modern 
piers, so as to attract more ocean-going 
vessels and more industries and bus- 
inesses concerned with export, import, 
and coastwise traffic, matters always 
found in a busy port,” the Commission 
asserted, “are not interests intended to 
be protected by section 3, then it is diffi- 
cult to visualize just what were the port 
interests that Congress intended to bring 
within the protection of that section by 
its special amendment thereof. 


“The later amendments of section 3 
by which Congress brought regions and 
territories as well as ports, transit points, 
and gateways within the protection of 
that section were also enacted to make 
plain that such protection was not to 
be confined to ‘localities’ in the narrow 
sense of the word, or simply to protect 
actual shippers against rate discrimina- 
tion. This is fully discussed in New 
York v. United States, 331 U.S. 284...” 


The Commission asserted that the 
public need for fuller utilization in the 
service of waterborne traffic of the 
Edgewater waterfront and consequent 
public interest in the establishment of 
the through routes and joint routes 
prayed for, was shown in many ways. 
It continued: 

“The testimony of competent wit- 
hesses as to general conditions in New 
York Harbor shows that a_ necessity 
exists for terminal and steamship facili- 
ties such as might be expected to result 
from the routes and rates to and from 
Edgewater Docks prayed for; that, 
while the harbor has adequate berthing 
facilities for steamship lines, the num- 
ber of deep water piers being over 200, 
heed exists for new and modern piers 
because most of the existing facilities 
are outmoded and not adapted either 
to the rapid increase in landside deliver- 
ies by truck or to the new type of ships 
Which carry a larger tonnage than pre- 
War ships and have more and faster 


unloading gear; that there is a great 
shortage generally of good waterfront 
suitable for terminal facilities of ocean- 
going vessels; that, on the New Jersey 
shore, which has the advantage of being 
reached by most of the railroads serving 
the port, the crowded condition of piers 
and other port facilities is particularly 
marked, there being in fact very few 
places which afford sufficient space and 
are otherwise suitable; that in contrast 
with the conditions at points enjoying 
the flat basis of New York rates, Edge- 
water’s waterfront affords extensive 
space for expansion of port facilities.” 

Again referring to the fact that Sea- 
train carried little break-bulk traffic 
since transferring its operations to Edge- 
water because of the unfavorable rate 
adjustment, the Commission said that, 
while the Susquehanna’s waterfront 
property had ample space for two mod- 
ern piers about 1,000 feet in length, a 
pier operator who had investigated its 
property, and who had been searching 
for two years for a suitable site for a 
modern terminal, was not interested in 
a location not having equality of rate 
treatment. 


Lighterage Service 


The Commission also discussed con- 
tentions of the defendant railroads, in- 
clding statements that lighterage services 
in the harbor area were expensive. 
Among other things, the Commisison 
said that, by enabling extension of the 
harbor’s facilities for direct transship- 
ment of the traffic, it might reasonably 
be expected that the harbor’s general 
needs, and consequent demands on the 
carriers for lighterage service, would be 
reduced. Also, said the Commission, it 
might be anticipated that defendants 
would further benefit by reason of the 
increased efficiency of the harbor in 
meeting the competition of rival ports, 
since, it said, “it appears that one of its 
marked disadvantages in that respect is 
the lack of sufficient facilities for direct 
transshipment of the traffic.” 

It also said that, while the Hoboken 
Railroad in no case performed lighterage 
beyond piers for ocean-going vessels on 
its lines, the defendant harbor lines, 
treating the Hoboken as their switching 
agent and naming Hoboken as a station 
on their lines, were enabled to, and did, 
hold out to shippers over their lines the 
piers on that railroad as points where 
direct transshipment of the traffic was 
available, while at the same time offer- 
ing them the use of their respective lines 
or routes, as extended by lighterage serv- 
ice to other points in the harbor at which 
the vessel or vessels used for the traffic 
might be docked. 

“Having in mind that in New York 
Harbor the vessels do not move from pier 
to pier to complete their cargoes,” the 
Commission continued, “it is evident that 
the said lighterage service of defendants 
is, along with the direct transshipment 
service they offer at piers on the Ho- 
boken, essential to the complete service 
which defendant harbor lines hold out 
to shippers as available over their respec- 
tive lines or routes to or from New York 
Harbor.” 

In contrast, the Commission said, 
without lighterage service similarly per- 
formed in connection with the proposed 
Edgewater routes, 
proposed routes would be under a de- 
cided competitive disadvantage. 

After further discussion of the services 
rendered by the railroads at New York 
Harbor, the Commission said: 


Edgewater and the: 
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“The emphatic testimony of compe- 
tent witnesses, that except it be ac- 
corded by the railroads every advantage 
enjoyed by other points in the harbor, 
Edgewater could not expect to develop 
adequately its waterfront and _ port 
facilities so as to attract and properly 
serve the waterborne traffic, does not 
admit of the qualification that it could 
expect to do so if accorded route and 
rates enabling direct transshipment of 
traffic at its piers, but without lighterage 
service to and from other points in the 
harbor.” 


Tariff Change Required 

The Commission continued by saying 
that it would be understood that its 
findings and order contemplated and re- 
quired the performing of lighterage serv- 
ice by the Susquehanna in connection 
with the through routes and joint rates 
determined to be necessary and desir- 
able in the public interest. 

It said that the Susquehanna, by its 
tariffs, held out its Edgewater Docks 
station as a station through which ship- 
ments, originating at or destined to any 
points within the lighterage limits of 
the harbor, were handled in lighterage 
service to the extent that “there are 
facilities for handling” such shipments. 
The Commission continued: 

“We will expect the qualifying words 
to be eliminated from the tariffs, and it 
will be understood that our findings 
and order, when and as referred to the 
Susquehanna’s Edgewater Docks station, 
refer to that station as one that serves 
the piers on Edgewater’s waterfront and 
also, by means of lighterage service, all 
points within the free lighterage limits 
of New York Harbor where vessels 
handling coastwise, intercoastal, export, 
or import traffic may dock.” 


Pier Distinction 


At one point in the body of the report, 
the Commission said that, at the Atlantic 
ports, including New York Harbor, the 
railroads, in serving industrial piers, gen- 
erally accorded the export, import, or 
coastwise rates on waterborne traffic of 
owners of the piers. It said a distinction, 
however, in the application of the rates 
to industrial piers made by the railroads 
was that, while at railroad or other 
public piers they unloaded or loaded 
the cars, or absorbed the cost thereof, 
in no event did they perform such serv- 
ice, or absorb its cost, on traffic of in- 
dustrial pier owners, delivered or re- 
ceived at such piers. It said it would 
be understood that, in their application 
to industrial piers, its findings observed 
and embodied “such distinction.” 





B. & M. Stock Plan Approved 


The Commission, by a supplemental 
report and order in Finance No. 16250, 
Boston & Maine Railroad Securities 
Modification, has approved a plan of 
voluntary modification of outstanding 
securities of the railroad, on a finding 
that holders of more than 75 per cent of 
the total number of shares outstanding 
in each class of stock affected had as- 
sented to the alterations. 

Under the so-called Mahaffie act, sec- 
tion 20b of the interstate commerce act, 
railroads threatened with financial 
difficulties may, if they obtain the as- 
sent of 75 per cent of the number of out- 
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standing securities affected, voluntarily 
alter or modify the securities to avoid 
bankruptcy. 

The plan which the Commission ap- 
proved for the B. & M. will result in the 
reduction of eight types of stock to two 
types of stock. 

The Commission made its order bind- 
ing 30 days after its date, January 23. 





Rail Rates on Fluxing 
Lime Held Reasonable; 


Complaint Dismissed 


Railroad rates on fluxing lime, having 
no commercial value for chemical or 
building purposes, have been found not 
shown unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful by the Commission, division 3. 

By its report and order in No. 29993, 
Whiterock Quarries, Inc. v. Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad Co. et al., the Com- 
mission also dismissed the complaint 
which involved the rates on this com- 
modity, in carloads, from points in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, to points in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. 

Besides alleging that the rates were 
unreasonable, the Commission said, the 
complainant alleged that they were un- 
justly discriminatory to shippers and re- 
ceivers of lime used for other than flux- 
ing purposes; unduly prejudicial to the 
complainant at Bellefonte, Howard, and 
Pleasant Gap, Pa., and unduly prefer- 
ential of producers of lime at Martins- 
burg, W. Va., and other points in West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, . Virginia, and 
Maryland; and in violation of the long- 
and-short-haul provision of section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act. 

“We are asked to require the cancella- 
tion of the present rates on fluxing lime 
and to allow the present rates on lime 
for purposes other than fluxing to apply 
also on fluxing lime,” said the Commis- 
sion.> 

It said the defendant railroads would 
be expected to change the description of 
fluxing lime in accordance with views 
expressed in its report. 


New Description Suggested 

In this connection, the Commission 
said that the present description, “flux- 
ing lime having no commercial value for 
chemical or building purposes,” had been 
maintained for many years. It said the 
complainant argued, however, that this 
description was improper inasmuch as 
some lime shipped under that descrip- 
tion might be used for chemical or 
building purposes, although not as satis- 
factorily as lime from which overburned 
and underburned particles had been re- 
moved. 

It said the defendant railroads ad- 
mitted that they relied on the integrity 
of the shippers to determine the kind of 
lime that was shipped, and ordinarily 
carloads of fluxing lime could not be 
distinguished from other types of lime 
by visual inspection. 

“We are of the opinion,” continued the 
Commission, “that it is not unlawful to 
maintain lower rates on lime having 
value chiefly for fluxing purposes than 
on chemical or building lime, but that 
@ more appropriate description would 
be ‘lime as from the kiln from which 


overburned and underburned particles 
have not been removed, having value 
chiefly for fluxing purposes.’ This would 
properly describe the lime which is used 
for fluxing purposes, but would not make 
the rates dependent upon the use there- 
of.” 

It said a further hearing in the in- 
stant proceeding had provided ample 
evidence of the differences that existed 
in the composition of the commodities 
and in their value, loading, marketing, 
processing and use. 


“In view of the difference between 
fluxing lime and other types of lime,” 
it said, “the complainant’s allegation of 
a Violation of section 4 is without merit. 
In determining violations of this sec- 
tion, rates and services of the same 
character must be compared. Terminal 
Refrigerating Co. v. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 178 I.C.C. 697, 701. 


Issues Complicated 


The Commission said that the issues 
in the instant proceeding were com- 
plicated by the fact that lime was a 
product of many uses, and rates could 
not be made dependent only on the use 
to which a commodity was put. It con- 
tinued: 


“Insofar as lime is used for fluxing 
purposes, it is apparent that the markets 
are limited and that it would be de- 
sirable to continue the present system 
of rates whereby all producers in the 
area compete on an equal rate basis. 
Except for the impurities, such as over- 
burned and underburned particles, many 
shipments of lime which are sold and 
used as fluxing lime are of such quality 
that they could be used as chemical or 
building lime, but lime containing these 
impurities is not satisfactory for chemical 
or building purposes. For example, the 
steel mills buy and use both chemical 
and fluxing lime. The chemical lime, 
from which the impurities have been 
removed, is used, among other things, 
for the recovery of ammonia at the coke 
plants and as a carrier to hold the lubri- 
cant in the cold-working operation in 
the manufacture of wire by the drawing 
process. Chemical lime is used for these 
and other purposes although the cost 
thereof and the rate thereon are higher 
than the cost of and the rate on flux- 
ing lime.” 

It said that fluxing lime was a rela- 
tively low-priced commodity and that its 
main consumers were steel mills, a situa- 
tion that restricted the movement of the 
commodity to a relatively few points. 
On the other hand, it continued, other 
types of lime were shipped to wide 
destination areas. 


Rate Scale Difficulties 


“Obviously,” it continued, “the dif- 
ferentials inherent in a distance scale of 
rates would impede the ability of more 
distant producers of fluxing lime to 
compete in the common market in the 
Pittsburgh area. The producers located 
at these points have built up their busi- 
nesses over a period of years during 
which time there has been in effect a 
parity of rates with Bellefonte, one of 
the complainant’s origin points. The 
rate differential which would result 
from the proposed cancellation of the 
present rates on fluxing lime would de- 
stroy a competitive rate relationship of 
long standing which should not lightly 
be disturbed. In Whiterock Quarries, 
Inc. v. Pennsylvania R. Co., 270 I.C.C. 197, 
division 3, in considering the same origin 
grouping in connection with the rates 
on limestone, found that those origins 
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should not be disturbed because of the 
competitive situation. Most of the par- 
ties herein were parties to that proceed- 
ing.” 

The Commission said that the de- 
fendants and interveners were fearful 
that cancellation of the rates on fluxing 
lime and application of the higher rates 
on lime to this traffic would cause the 
steel companies or others to produce 
their own fluxing lime in the Pittsburgh 
area. 


It said the record was convincing that 
all lime was not the same and that there 
was a difference between fluxing lime 
and other types of lime warranting a 
difference in rates. 

In Whiterock Quarries, Inc. v. Penn- 
sylvania R. Co. 270 I.C.C. 197, said the 
Commission, it was found by division 3 
that the assailed rates on fluxing stone, 
in carloads, from Bellefonte, Howard, and 
Pleasant Gap, Pa., to points in Official 
Territory were not shown to be unduly 
prejudicial to the complainant nor to 
result in undue preference of competi- 
tors at Martinsburg, and that the de- 
termination of prejudice to intrastate 
traffic was not within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. 

“In that proceeding, as in this,” it con- 
tinued, “the present complaint alleged 
that the rates on fluxing stone were un- 
duly prejudicial to itself and unduly 
preferential of its - competitors. The 
origins and grouping of rates are the 
same as in this proceeding. This record 
warrants a similar conclusion. To the 
same effect on intrastate traffic is the 
order of the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission dated September 4, 1945, in 
its docket No. C-14020, Whiterock Quar- 
ries, Inc. v. B. & O. RR. et al.” 


The Commission said the hearings in || 
the instant case was held cooperatively | 


with the Pennsylvania commission in a 
proceeding concerning intrastate rates 
on lime. 


Rejects Restriction in 


Motor Carrier Permit 


The Commission, division 5, in grant- 
ing a permit to a motor carrier applicant 
for the transportation of lumber, de- 
cided not to include a restriction recom- 
mended by a joint board that the au- 
thority be for the transportation of lum- 
ber “in roll-off platform vehicles.” 

By a report in MC-111348, Albert Lar- 
son, Contract Carrier Application, the 
Commission granted the applicant, of 
St. Paul, Minn., authority to transport 
lumber, as a contract carrier, over irreg- 
ular routes, from St. Paul to points in 
Wisconsin within 100 miles of St. Paul. 

No exceptions had been filed to the 
recommended order of the joint board, 
the Commission said, but that the order 
was stayed by it because of “doubt con- 
cerning the restriction recommended as 
to the type of vehicle to be used.” ‘The 
Commission continued: 

“Upon a review of all the evidence of 
record, we conclude that the findings of 
the joint board, other than this restric- 
tion, are supported by the facts of record. 
We adopt such findings as our own and 
shall confine our discussion herein to the 
propriety of this restriction. 

“The restriction proposed is not indefi- 
nite or uncertain and we would not hesi- 
tate to impose it if we were convinced 
it would serve any useful purpose. The 
carriers which initially opposed this ap- 
plication do not operate vehicles equipped 
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with rollers, but transport, in closed or 
open-top trailers, lumber which is man- 
ually loaded and unloaded. However, the 
imposition of the proposed restriction 
would not prevent applicant from loading 
or unloading lumber from his roller- 
equipped vehicle manually or by any 
method which the character of the load 
or the wishes of the consignee might 
dictate nor would it limit in any way 
the type or quantity of lumber which 
he would be authorized to transport. In 
the circumstances, the proposed restric- 
tion as to the type of vehicle would ac- 
complish no apparent, useful purpose and 
will not be imposed.” 


Motor Transport Right for 
Products for Manufacture 
Of Beds, Brooms Limited 


The Commission, division 5, in a re- 
port on reconsideration in MC-C-1102, 
Albert Greenberg—lInvestigation of Op- 
erations, has “modified somewhat” the 
discussion and findings in the prior re- 
port. 


In the prior report, said the Com- 
mission, it construed respondent’s au- 
thority to transport “commodities used 
or useful in the manufacture of beds 
and brooms,” finding that he was au- 
thorized to transport only those com- 
modities which were “at the time of 
movement definitely intended for use in, 
or in connection with, the manufacture 
of beds or brooms, or which are suitable 
for virtually no other use.” 


In the instant report on reconsidera- 
tion, the Commission found that the cer- 
tificate issued to respondent in MC- 
14935, insofar as it authorized him to 
transport commodities “used or useful in 
the manufacture of beds and brooms,” 
authorized the transportation only of 
those commodities which were, at the 
time of movement, in the form and con- 
dition for use by manufacturers of beds 
or brooms and definitely intended for 
use in, or in connection with, the manu- 
facture of beds or brooms. 


The Commission said two petitions 
for reconsideration had been filed, one 
by respondent, and one by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Motor Carriers. 

Respondent, said the Commission, re- 
hewed his claim that the authority 
granted should be construed as authoriz- 
ing the transportation for any one of any 
commodity which might conceivably be 
used, or be useful, in the manufacture 
of beds or brooms regardless of whether 
it was intended to be so used at the 
time of movement. 

The Commission quoted from its prior 
report as follows: 


“Obviously, most of the commodities 
thus authorized would be moving to bed 
or broom manufacturers, but it would 
probably be going too far to say that 
respondent under this part of his au- 
thority is strictly limited to the trans- 
portation of shipments moving to bed 
or broom manufacturers. Conceivably 
& commodity such as broom corn might 
move to a warehouse or processor’s place 
of business. It has, however, little if 
any use except as a broom material and 
accordingly would probably be within 
Tespondent’s authority wherever it might 
move.” 

The Commission said the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers questioned the language 


beginning with the words “or processor’s 
place of business” and continuing to the 
end of the aforementioned quotation, as- 
serting that the language went too far. 

There appeared to be merit in the 
claim, said the Commission, and that 
the proceeding was reopened for recon- 
sideration in that respect. The Commis- 
sion continued: 


“Specifically, it is urged that respond- 
ent’s authority should not be construed 
as authorizing the transportation of 
broom corn, or any other commodity, to 
a ‘processor’s place of business,’ if the 
product of the processor, rather than 
the actual inbound commodity itself, is 
the one which is to be used in the 
manufacture of beds or brooms. In other 
words, it is said that respondent’s au- 
thority should not be construed to au- 
thorize the transportation of raw 
materials or unfinished materials to a 
processor even though the processor’s 
product, a modified form of the inbound 
commodity, may be used in the manu- 
facture of beds or brooms. Such argu- 
ment is sound and the discussion in the 
prior report is hereby modified accord- 
ingly. Respondent’s authority, though 
not limited to the transportation of 
shipments moving to bed or broom 
manufacturers is, nevertheless, strictly 
limited to those commodities which at 
the time of transportation are in the 
form and condition for use by manufac- 
turers of beds or brooms and intended 
for such use and does not include com- 
modities which must be subjected to 
processing or manufacturing by other 
than a manufacturer of beds and brooms 
before it achieves a form in which it 
can be used in the manufacture of beds 
or brooms.” 





Motor Rights Granted from 
Southeast for Commodities 
Requiring Refrigeration 


In a report and order involving a need 
for motor service in connection with the 
transportation of products requiring re- 
frigeration from Georgia and Alabama 
points to a large destination territory, 
the Commission, division 5, disposed of 
eight applications of Watkins Motor 
Lines, Inc., Thomasville, Ga., and one 
application of J. L. Dean and John H. 
Dove, doing business as D. & D. Trans- 
portation Co., Dothan, Ala. 


Action in the Watkins application pro- 
ceeding was as follows: 

MC-95540, Sub. 130, Watkins Motor 
Lines, Inc., Extension—Frozen Foods. 
On further hearing, findings in prior 
report, 49 M.C.C. 790, reversed and auth- 
ority granted as a common carrier over 
irregular routes of frozen fruits and 
vegetables, from Griffin and Montezuma, 
Ga., to St. Louis, Mo., and points in 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, District of Columbia, Ohio 
(except Cincinnati) and Tennessee (ex- 
cept Chattanooga and Nashville). 

Sub. 132, on further hearing, findings 
in prior report, 51 M.C.C. 131, affirmed 
and authority denied for the transporta- 
tion of processed nuts from points in 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama to all 
points in 28 states and the District of 
Columbia, over irregular routes. 

Sub. 137, authority denied to trans- 
port canned goods from points in Illi- 
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nois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ten- 
nessee, and Indiana to points in Florida, 
Georgia, and Alabama, over irregular 
routes. 


Sub. 142, authority granted for trans- 
portation of meat, meat products, and 
meat by-products, from Dothan and 
three points in Georgia in several states, 
and between Tifton, Ga., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, Birmingham, 
Ala., Jacksonville and Dade City, Fla., 
over irregular routes. 


Sub. 157, authority granted for the 
transportation (1) of brined okra, in 
barrels, in refrigerated equipment, from 
Gairo, Ga., to Camden and Moorestown, 
N.J., and points in the Chicago com- 
mercial zone, (2) brined peppers, in 
barrels, in refrigerated equipment, from 
Limestone, Tenn., and points within 10 
miles thereof, to the points mentioned 
in (1), and (3) empty containers on re- 
turn, over irregular routes. 


Sub. 160, authority granted to trans- 
port synthetic resin flue, in drums, in 
refrigerated equipment, from Wilmington, 
Del., to points in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, and empty 
containers on return, over irregular 
routes. 


Sub. 164, authority granted to trans- 
port frozen fruits and vegetables, in re- 
frigerated equipment, from Montezuma, 
Ga., to all points in Arkansas, over ir- 
regular routes. 


D. & D. Application 


In MC-61788, Sub. 9, J. L. Dean and 
John H. Dove, Extension — Packing 
House Products, the Commission granted 
the applicant authority as a common 
carrier to transport meat, meat products, 
and meat by-products, from Mobile, Ala., 
to New Orleans, La., and from Malone, 
Fla., to Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla., 
from Abbeville, Ala., to Savannah, Ga., 
and from Atlanta, Ga., to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., over regular routes. 





Motor Finance Action 


Under its expedited procedure, the 
Commission, division 4, has issued a re- 
port and order in MC-F-4717, The Grey- 
hound Corporation—Purchase—Ernest R. 
and Archie C. McLaughlin, approving 
and authorizing, with conditions, the 
purchase by Greyhound (Eastern Grey- 
hound Lines of New England Division), 
Chicago, Ill., of the motor-carrier oper- 
ating rights and property of Ernest R. 
and Archie C. McLaughlin, partners, 
doing business as McLaughlin Bros., 
Searsport, Me., effective February 23. 
Any objections to the report are to be 
filed with the Commission on or before 
February 8. 





Final Pipeline Valuations 


The Commission, division 2, has issued 
final reports in pipeline valuation cases 
in the following valuation dockets: 


No. 1303, Buffalo Pipe Line Corpora- 
tion; No. 1304, Toronto Pipe Line Co.; 
No. 1305, Rocky Mountain Pipe Line Co.; 
No. 1306, American Petroleum Co.; No. 
1307, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. (New 
York and Pennsylvania Lines and White 
Eagle Pipe Line Division); and No. 1308, 
Bell-Western Corporation. 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 


(An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
Prompt application to the Commission.) 





Zinc Baghouse Fume 


No. 30386, Ozark Smelting & Mining 
Co. v. Union Pacific Railroad Co., et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed on finding 
authorized increases of 1947 applied to 
freight charges on zinc baghouse fume, 
non-densified, in carloads, from Bradley, 
Idaho, to Coffeyville, Kan., between Octo- 
ber 13, 1947 and August 1, 1948 not shown 
to have resulted in unreasonable charges. 
The Commission said there was no 
showing that the rates and charges were 
unreasonable, the complainant only 
showing that the fume was subjected to 
full percentage increases authorized, 
while rates and charges on similar com- 
modities, such as lead and zinc concen- 
trates, were subject to maximum in- 
creases. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


C.A.&S.F. 


By a memorandum to the press two 
uncontested finance cases, Finance No. 
17136, California, Arizona & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. et al. Abandonment, Etc., 
and Finance No. 17137, C.A. & S.F. Rail- 
way Co. et al., Construction, Etc., the 
Commission, division 4, has announced 
approval of a report and certificate. In 
connection with a program of line re- 
arrangements, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the C.A. & S.F., by an ap- 
plication in No. 17136, asked authority to 
abandon 3.86 miles of trackage extending 
from a point near Beardsley to a point 
near Waddell, in Maricopa county, Ariz. 
In Finance No. 17137, the two railroads 
asked authority to construct and operate 
3.51 miles of track extending from a 
point near Bumstead to a point near 
Fennemore, in the same county. The ap- 
plicants said the abandonment and con- 
struction were designed to reduce op- 
erating and maintenance cost and to 
provide improved service to shippers. 


P.R.R. 


Abandonment by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. of its 2.59-mile Grindstone 
branch line in Fayette county, Pa., has 
been authorized by the Commission, 
division 4, by a report in Finance No. 
17122, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Aban- 
donment, and a certificate effective 30 
days after January 11. It said the branch 
extended from its junction with the 
Pennsylvania’s Redstone branch near 
—" Run southward to the end of the 

e. 

The Commission said the purpose for 
which the line was constructed was now 
practically nonexistent, the line having 
been built in 1907 to serve certain coal 
mines and coke works. 

“Although the applicant proposes to 
continue operating 0.77 miles of track 
at the Redstone junction end of the line 


as a sidetrack,” said the Commission, 
“authority is requested for the abandon- 
ment thereof as a branch. In view of 
the availability of some regular flow of 
traffic on the proposed sidetrack, its 
retention is warranted at this time. Our 
certificate will be issued subject to the 
condition that the 0.77 mile of track 
shall be left in place and used as a 
sidetrack to serve the coke company 
facilities located thereon. That opera- 
tion shall continue until such time as 
we shall be furnished with information 
showing that there is no further need 
for the sidetrack and by appropriate 
authorization shall permit the final 
abandonment thereof. Otherwise, no 
public need has been shown for the line 
under consideration and its continued 
operation would impose an unnecessary 
and undue burden upon the applicant 
and upon interstate commerce.” 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of motor 


carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 





* MC-38361, Sub. 1, R. H. McCullough, 
dba Siuslaw Motor Transport Co., 
Eugene, Ore., Extension—Springfield, 
Ore. Certificate granted. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between speci- 
fied points in Ore., over described routes, 
serving specified intermediate points, 
conditioned on request for coincidental 
cancellation of certificate MC-38361. 

* MC-38383, Sub. 3, Glenn Cartage Co., 
Girard, O., Extension—Buffalo, Detroit, 
and Cleveland. Certificate granted. 
Steel and steel products, over irregular 
routes, (1) from points in the Detroit, 
Mich. commercial zone, except Detroit, 
to points in N.Y., O., Pa. W.Va., and 
those in Ky. within 5 miles of the Ohio 
River; (2) from points in the Cleveland, 
O. commercial zone, except Cleveland, 
to points in Mich., Pa., N.Y., W.Va., and 
those in Ky. within 5 miles of the Ohio 
River, and (3) from points in Lack- 
awanna and Hamburg townships, Erie 
county, N.Y., to points in Mich. O., 


'Pa., W.Va., and those in Ky. within 5 


miles of the Ohio River. 

* MC-88871, Sub. 6, Cheese Trucking, 
Inc., Watertown, N.Y., Extension—Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Permit granted. Over ir- 
regular routes, cheese, from Heuvelton, 
N.Y., to Boston, Cambridge, Pittsfield, 
Somerville, Springfield, and Worcester, 
Mass., Hartford, Conn., Rutland, Vt., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., conditioned on re- 
quest for cancellation of present au- 
thority in permit MC-88871. 

* MC-89968, Sub. 1, Michael J. Argy, 
dba Niagara Falls Coach Lines, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., Extension—Special Opera- 
tions Certificate denied. Passengers 
and their baggage, over irregular routes, 
(1) in charter operations, between 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., and points in Niagara 
county, N.Y., within 10 miles of the 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. city hall, and points 
in the U.S., and (2) in special opera- 
tions, in round-trip, sightseeing or pleas- 
ure tours from Niagara Falls, N.Y., to 
the U.S.-Canada boundary at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., Lewiston, and Youngstown, 
N.Y., and return. 

*MC-94201, Sub. 29, Ralph M. Bowman, 
dba Bowman Transportation Co., Attalla, 
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Ala., Extension—Canned Goods. Cer- 
tificate denied. Canned goods, and re- 
jected shipments thereof, between points 
in Va., on: the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Ala., Miss., and Tenn., 
over irregular routes. 

*MC-94201, Sub. 30, Ralph M. Bowman, 
dba Bowman Transportation Co., Gads- 
den, Ala., Extension—Four States. Cer- 
tificate denied. Over irregular routes, 
general commodities, with exceptions, 
between the plant site of Widow’s Bar 
Steam, Plant of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, in Ala., and points within 3 
miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Ala., Ga., Miss., and 
Tenn. 

*MC-104020, Sub. 1, E. L. Bradshaw, 
dba E. L. Bradshaw Oil Co., Gainesville, 
Tex., Common Carrier. Certificate de- 
nied. (1) Crude oil, in bulk, in tank ve- 
hicles, from Gainesville and Pilot Point, 
Tex., and points within 5 miles of each 
to Ardmore, Okla., and points within 10 
miles of Ardmore, and (2) petroleum 
products, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Ardmore, and points within 10 miles 
thereof to points in a described Tex. area, 
over irregular routes. 

*MC-107640, Sub. 6, Midwest Transfer 
Co. of Illinois, Chicago, Ill., Extension— 
St. Louis, Mo. Permit granted. Over ir- 
regular routes, (1) clay building tile and 
specified building, roofing, and insulating 
materials (in straight or mixed ship- 
ments), from Chicago, Ill., to points in 
described areas of Ia., Mich., and Neb., 
and (2) building, roofing, and insulating 
materials (in straight or mixed ship- 
ments), (a) from Joliet and Wilmington, 
Tll., and St. Louis, Mo., to points in the 
destination territory described in (1), 
and (b) from St. Louis to points in de- 
scribed areas of Pa., N.Y., and Wis., and 
points in W.Va. 

MC-109447, Refrigerated Transit, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., Contract Carrier. On 
reconsideration, findings in prior report, 
decided March 20, 1950, modified; per- 
mit granted. Over irregular routes, (1) 
eggs, dried or frozen, (a) from Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Portland, Me., Manches- 
ter, N.H., Boston and New Bedford, 
Mass., Providence, R.I., Albany and New 
York, N.Y., Asbury Park, Atlantic City, 
Belleville and Newark, N.J., Scranton 
and Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., 
and Washington, D.C., and (b) from 
National Stockyards, IIll., to Boston, New 
York, N.Y., Newark, Scranton, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington, and 
(2) meats, meat products, and meat by- 
products, dairy products, and articles 
distributed by meat packing houses, 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Portland, Me., 
Boston and Lawrence, Mass., Providence, 


R.I., New York, N.Y., Newark, Jersey 
City, and Camden. N.J., Philadelphia 
Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Washington, 


D.C. Commissioner Patterson, dissent- 
ing in part, was joined by Chairman 
Splawn, and Commissioners Johnson and 
Knudson noted dissent. 

* MC-110045, Frank Marcello, Quaker- 
town, Pa., Contract Carrier. On further 
hearing, permit granted, Commissioner 
Patterson noting dissent. Over irregular 
routes, (1) men’s shirts, in boxes, from 
Quakertown, Pa., to New York City, N-Y., 
and (2) empty boxes, processed piece 
goods and buttons for men’s shirts from 
New York City to Quakertown. 

*MC-107822, Sub. 18, George Wright, 
dba Law Motor Lines, Rocky Ford, Colo., 
Extension—Sugar. Certificate denied. 
Sugar, between Rocky Ford and Swink, 
Colo., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Kansas City, Mo., all points in Kan., 
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and those in a described Tex. area, over 


irregular routes. 
*MC-107323, Sub. 16, Russell and 


Maurice Gilliland, dba Gilliland Trans- 
fer Co., Fremont, Mich., Extension— 
Connecticut. Certificate denied. Over 
irregular routes, canners’ supplies, equip- 
ment and commodities used in the can- 
ning or processing of foods and cereals, 
between Fremont, Mich., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Conn., 
Del., Ind., Ill., Md., Mass., N.J., N.Y., O., 
Pa., and Wis. 


*MC-106465, Sub. 4, R. R. Smith, dba 
Smith’s Transfer Co., Staunton, Va., 
Extension—Orange, Va. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Waynesboro and 
Orange, Va., over a_ specified route, 
serving all intermediate points and cer- 
tain off-route points. 

*MC-104430, Sub. 12, Capital Trans- 
port Co., Inc., Jackson, Miss., Extension 
—Laurel and Meridian, Miss., embracing 
MC-104683, Sub. 12, L. L. and Jo M. 
Majure, Extension—Same. Certificate 
granted in MC-104430, Sub. 12, petroleum 
products, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Baton Rouge, La., to Laurel and Meri- 
dian, over irregular routes. Certificate 
denied in MC-104683, Sub. 12, for same 
rights. 

*MC-96533, Sub. 3, George W. Hayden, 
Corinth, Ky., Extension — Milwaukee, 
Wis. Certificate denied. (1) Malt bever- 
ages, in containers, (a) from Milwaukee 
to Covington and Louisville, Ky., (b) 
from Terre Haute, Ind., to Norton, Va., 
(ce) from Evansville, Ind., to High Cliff, 
Tenn., and (d) from Cincinnati, O., to 
Frankfort and Paducah, Ky., Nashville 
and Memphis, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; (2) empty containers 
on return movements, over irregular 
routes. 

*MC-109437, Sub. 2, E. O. Griffin and 
0. E. Grist, dba Griffin & Grist Truck- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N.C., Extension— 
South Carolina. Certificate granted 
Frozen foods, from Charlotte, N.C., to 
points in S.C., over irregular routes. 

*MC-92550, Sub. 3, J. G. Strock, dba 
Safeway Motor Freight Co., Warren, O., 
Extension—Girard, O. Permit granted. 
Over irregular routes, (1) iron and steel 
rivets from Girard ‘to Detroit and Lan- 
sing, Mich., Ashland, Ky., and Parkers- 
burg, W.Va.; and (2) steel wire, from 
New Brighton, Pa., to Girard, applicant 
to ask cancellation of permits in MC- 
92550, and Sub. 2. 

MC-109183, Sub. 2, Rufus H. Olivier, 

dba O. & E. Trucking Co., Laurel, Miss., 
Extension—Oil Field Commodities. Cer- 
tificate denied. Oil field commodities, be- 
tween points in Ala., La., and Miss., and 
between points in Ala., La. and a de- 
scribed portion of Miss., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Ark., 
and Tenn., over irregular routes. 
_ *MC-106887, Sub. 7, A. D. Ray Truck- 
ing, Rock Springs, Wyo., Extension— 
Utah. Certificate denied. (1) Heavy ma- 
chinery, material, cement, building ma- 
terials, and supplies and equipment, in- 
cidental to or used in the construction, 
development, operation and maintenance 
of reclamation projects, power plants, 
dams, irrigation and storage ditches, tun- 
hels, roads and highways, and (2) power 
Plant equipment, oil, cables, poles, rein- 
forcing steel, power lines, heavy ma- 
chinery, and mine machinery and equip- 
ment, incidental to or used in the gen- 
eration and transmission of electric 
bower and in mining, between points in 
Wyo., Colo., and Utah within 100 miles 
of Rock Springs, including Rock Springs, 
Over irregular routes. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F.D. No. 17186, 
Southern Railway Co. Bonds, granting au- 
thority. to extend the maturity date of not 
exceeding $12,500,000, principal amount, of 
the St. Louis Division first mortgage 4-per 
cent bonds, due January 1, 1951, so as to 
mature on January 1, 1976, and otherwise 
modify these bonds; the extended bonds in 
the principal amount of $12,474,000 to be 
delivered to and held in the treasury of the 
National Investment Co., and in the principal 
amount of $26,000 to be returned to the ap- 
plicant’s treasury, the entire amount to be 
held subject to our further order. Condi- 
tions prescribed. Approved. 


* * * 


Report and order in F.D. No. 17193, Erie 
Railroad Co. Equipment Trust Certificates, 
granting authority to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of not exceeding $5,400,- 
000 of Erie Railroad equipment trust of 1951 
serial equipment-trust certificates to be 
issued by the Union Bank of Commerce Co., 
as trustee, and sold at 99.5695 per cent of 
par and accrued dividends in connection 
with the procurement of certain new equip- 


ment. Approved. 
a a * 


Report and order in F.D. No. 17009, Trans- 
continental Bus System, Inc. Note, granting 
authority to issue a 342 per cent collateral 
note for not exceeding $3,000,000, to be de- 
livered to the First National Bank in Dallas 
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to evidence a loan for a like amount, and the 
proceeds applied to the payment of existing 
obligations, to reimburse the applicant’s 
treasury, and to provide additional working 
capital. Approved. ‘ 

Report and order in F.D. No. 17190, Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. Equipment Trust 
Certificates, granting authority to assume 
obligation and liability, as guarantor, in 
respect of not exceeding $4,000,000 of Texas 
& Pacific Railway equipment-trust cer- 
tificates, series J, to be issued by the New 
York Trust Co., as trustee, and sold at 
98.389 and accrued dividends in connection 
with the procurement of certain equipment. 
Approved. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-4777, Ben Gutman, et al.—Control; 
Ben Gutman Truck Service, Inc.—Purchase 
—Weber Drayage & Warehouse Co.. Ap- 
plication for authority under section 210a(b) 
of Ben Gutman Truck Service, Inc., of St. 
Louis, Mo., for temporary operation of the 
motor-carrier rights of Weber Drayage & 
Warehouse Co., also of St. Louis, granted 
with conditions. 


ORDERS 


Second D. of J. Plea For 
Reconsideration of Rail 


Bulwinkle Pacts Denied 


The Commission has denied new peti- 
tions of the Department of Justice for 
reconsideration in two proceedings of the 
railroads under section 5a, the so-called 
Reed-Bulwinkle section of the interstate 
commerce act. 


The department’s petitions were denied 
in Section 5a Application No. 3, Eastern 
Railroads—Agreements, and Section 5a 
Application No. 7, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Per Diem, Mileage, De- 
murrage and Storage—Agreement. 


The agreements filed in those proceed- 
ings, as later amended by the applicants, 
were approved by the Commission, divi- 
sion 2 (T.W., Sept. 9, 1950, p. 29). 

Section 5a of the act relieves common 
carriers from operation of the antitrust 
laws in connection with joint action in 
rate and related matters, if their pro- 
cedures are set forth in agreements ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

The Commission, in its orders denying 
the Department of Justice petitions, said 
the petitioner had not shown any new 
or additional grounds for reconsideration. 

The Department referred to its peti- 
tions for reconsideration filed prior to 
the amendment of the two agreements 
by the railroad applicants and contended 
that statements of errors, and arguments 
therein, set forth in the earlier petitions, 
clearly demonstrated that the agree- 
ments, “even as amended,” did not fall 
within the scope of section 5a and did not 
meet the terms, conditions, and require- 


ments of the act. It asked the Commis- 


sion to set aside the orders of division 
2 approving the amended agreements 
and to disapprove the agreements. 


S. W. Rate Order Modified 


The Commission, division 3, by an 
order in No. 13535, et al., Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, on petition of the 


southwestern railroads, has further modi- 
fied its order of April 5, 1927, in those 
proceedings, by eliminating the follow- 
ing commodity from the requirement 
thereof, and from the proceedings: 


“Lumber, viz.: boards or sheets (not 
wallboard or insulating board) made 
from wood shavings, sawdust or ground 
wood, with added liquid resin binder not 
to exceed 14 percent by weight; com- 
pressed flat, one-half inch or more in 
thickness, not flanged, tongued or 
grooved, not’ coated, oiled, polished, 
waxed, painted, stained, lacquered or 
varnished; loose or in packages, carloads, 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds.” 


Rails and Pullman Co. 
To Report Free Rides 
Under New I.C.C. Order 


The Commission, division 1, has issued 
an order requiring all Class I steam 
railroads, except switching and terminal 
companies,*and the Pullman Co., to file 
special periodical reports of free trans- 
gg issued and requested, for use 
in 1951. 


By an order in Free Transportation 
Issued and Requested—Railroads and the 
Pullman Co., the Commission directed 
that such reports should be filed for the 
three months period ending March 31, 
1951, and for the calendar year 1951. 
The reports were to be filed on a pre- 
scribed form, attached to the order, in 
duplicate, in the Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics, 
Washington, D.C. For the three months 
period, the reports were to be filed 
by June 30, and for the calendar year 
1951, on or before March 1, 1952. 

The order said that any interested 
party might, on or before 60 days after 
December 12, 1950, file with the Com-' 
mission a written statement of reasons 
why the order should not become ef- 
fective as provided. It said that unless 
otherwise ordered after consideration of 
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such objections, the order would become 
effective as ordered. 

The prescribed report form requires 
a statement of free transportation issued 
to employes of the reporting carrier, to 
employes of other railways, switching 
and terminal companies, and to employes 
of other carriers not railways (includ- 
ing Pullman, express, highway, and 
waterway carriers). The reporting car- 
riers are asked to state whether the 
transportation issued is for employes 
only, for employes and dependents, or 
for dependents only. 

The reporting carriers are also asked 
to state whether free transportation is 
issued to the following classes: “livestock 
caretakers and others provided for in 
published tariffs,” “contractors and their 
employes engaged in work for respond- 


ent”, “government officials (federal, 
state, and municipal),” “clergy, educa- 
tors, eleemosynaries, etc.,” and “all 
others.” 


They are asked to total the free trans- 
portation issued to employes of other 
carriers and to record the grand total 
of free transportation issued. 

The reporting carriers are also directed 
to list the free transportation requested 
for employes of the reporting carrier 
from other railways, switching and ter- 
minal companies, and from other car- 
rers not railways, with a grand total of 
free transportation requests. 

The report form directed that the 
forms would include the free transporta- 
tion issued and requested prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, for use in 1951, and would 
exclude the free transportation issued 
and requested in 1951 for use in 1952. 

The Commission’s order, dated De- 
cember 12, 1950, was made public Janu- 
ary 19, 1951. 

At the Commission it was said that 
this was the first time that reports re- 
garding free transportation had been 
requested for filing with the bureau 
since the late 1930’s when a somewhat 
similar form was prescribed. 

Less than a year ago the Commission, 
on its own motion, instituted an investi- 
gation into practices of Class I railroads 
in giving free passenger transportation 
(T.W., Feb. 25, 1950, p. 37). That pro- 
ceeding was docketed as No. 30475, Un- 
authorized Free Transportation by Rail- 
roads. At the Commission it was said 
that a hearing was expected to be held 
soon in the proceeding. 

In response to an inquiry as to 
whether the order requiring special peri- 
odical reports of free transportation had 
any connection with the investigation 
instituted last year, it was said at the 
Commission that there “might be” some 
connection. 


A. T. & N. Record Forms 


The Commission, by an order by Com- 
missioner Patterson, has approved a 
method and form of records for infor- 
mation additional to that prescribed by 
the Commission, desired to be kept by 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad Co. 





Rail-Barge Order Postponed 


The Commission has granted the car- 
riers a period of six months in which 





to comply: with its order in No. 26712, 
Rail and Barge Joint Rates. 

In that proceeding, the Commission 
ordered railroads to join with barge 
lines in joint rates, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed ac- 
tion of a federal district court in re- 
fusing to set aside the order (T.W., 
Jan.. G,: p.. 17). 

The Commission’s order, by Commis- 
sioner Lee, said that the work of check- 
ing out the routes and rates and filing 
tariffs in compliance with its order 
would be of such magnitude that a 
period of six months should be allowed 
to permit the carriers to comply with 
the requirements of the order. It said, 
also, that no objection had been ad- 
vanced by any party to the proceeding 
to a postponement. 

The effective date of the order was 
postponed from March 1, on not less 
than 30 days’ notice, to September 1, 
on like notice. 





Rail Reparation Ordered 
On Oil and Pulpboard 


The Commission has ordered 32 rail- 
roads to pay the Skelly Oil Co., on or 
before March 5, 64 items of reparation 
ranging from $2.15 to $158.83 on account 
of what it terms “unreasonable rates 
and charges collected for the transpor- 
tation of numerous tank-carload ship- 
ments of liquefied petroleum from 
origins in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
to destinations in the states of Indiana, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota.” The entire 
reparation bill against the railroad to- 
tals $1,178.37. An order has been issued 
in No. 30213, Skelly Oil Co. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. 

By an order in No. 30244, Interna- 
tional Paper Co. v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Co. et al., the Com- 
mission has also ordered certain rail- 
roads to pay International Paper Co., 
on or before March 5, a total of $1.743.25 
“on account of inapplicable rates 
charged for the transportation of 43 
carloads of pulpboard, in rolls, from 
Bastrop, La., to Ivy City Team Track, 
D.C.” Of this amount the Missouri Pa- 
cific trustee, the Mississippi Central, the 
Southern and the Pennsylvania railroads 
were directed to pay $1,715.50. The re- 
mainder, $27.75, was to be paid by the 
M.P. trustee, the Southern, and the 
Pennsylvania. 


Auto Rail and Barge Rate 
Case to Be Heard Feb. 20 


The Commission, division 2, by an 
order, has assigned the proceeding in 
I. and S. No. 5686, Automobiles in South- 
east and Southwest, and embraced 
fourth-section cases, for further hearing 
on February 20, at the Commission’s 
offices in Washington, D.C., before Ex- 
aminer Paul O. Carter. 

Embraced cases are Fourth Section 
Application No. 24343, Automobiles From 
Kansas City and St. Louis to the South- 
west, and Fourth Section Application 
No. 24345, Automobiles From St. Louis 
to Louisiana and Tennessee. 

In a_notice issued in connection with 
these proceedings, the division said: 

“The rates in issue were proposed by 
respondents in July, 1949. The Commis- 





sion has been informed that in the in- 
tervening period, there have been 
changes in conditions, among which are 
alleged increased costs, a decline in the 
number of cars available for the rail 
transportation of traffic in general, and 
competitive relationships between dif- 
ferent types of transportation. 


“While the proceeding is set for fur- 
ther hearing on all phases of the issues, 
it is suggested that the parties develop 
by competent evidence such changes as 
have occurred, including the present 
level of the competitive rates, and in- 
form the Commission of the practi- 
cability of the conversion of automobile 
railroad cars into equipment available 
for the transportation of general traf- 
ae.” 


Rates Involved 


In the suspension proceeding, the 
Commission suspended certain schedules 


as published in supplement No. 15 to | 


Agents D. Q. Marsh’s tariff I.C.C. No. 
3765, supplement 9 to Agent C. A. Span- 
inger’s tariff I.C.C. No. 1118, and supple- 
ment No. 2 to tariff I.C.C. No. 19 of 
Commercial Barge Lines, Inc. 


The suspended schedules proposed to 
revise all-rail rates on automobiles and 
automobile parts from Kansas City, Mo.- 
Kan., and St. Louis, Mo., to destinations 
in Southwestern Territory, and from St. 
Louis and various southern points to 
destinations in Southern Territory, also 
all-water rates from St. Louis, Mo., and 
Memphis, Tenn., to certain Mississippi 
River and Texas ports, which would re- 
sult generally in reductions. 

The effective date of the schedules had 
been voluntarily postponed by the re- 
spondents from time to time. 


Examiner Carter, in a proposed report, | 


had recommended that the Commission 
find the proposed reduced rates just and 
reasonable (T.W., March 4, 1950, p. 13). 





Express Rate Increase Case 
Docketed as Ex Parte 177 


The Commission has assigned to the 
petition of Railway Express Agency for 
an increase in rates and charges, filed 


January 11, the docket title Ex Parte | 


No. 177, Increased Express Rates and 
Charges, 1951. 

The agency asked an increase of 57 
cents a 100 pounds on first class rates, 
second class rates to be 75 per cent of 
the increased first class rates, and pro- 
posed other changes in the express rate 
structure, with a 25 per cent increase on 
a number of services and with a mini- 
mum charge a shipment of $2 proposed 
(T.W., Jan. 20, p. 25). 


The Commission ordered that the pro- . 


ceeding be assigned for hearing “at such » 


times and places as hereafter may be 
designated.” 





Partial Tariff Rejection 
Method Used Second Time 


Under a recently adopted procedure 
to govern action when it desires to reject 
partially a tariff filed with it, the Com- 
mission has issued Rejection Order No. 2. 


The order partially rejects supplement 


355 to Agent L. C. Schuldt’s tariff 219-N, 


I.C.C. No. 3758, MF-I.C.C. No. 98. 


The first such order was issued when | 
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January 27, 1951 


the Commission rejected an item in a 
transcontinental railroad tariff which 
the Commission said purported to estab- 
lish retroactively certain rates and pro- 
yisions (T.W., Dec. 30, 1950, p. 34). At 
that time, it was said at the Commis- 
sion, the matter of partial rejections was 
discussed by a committee and the new 
procedure adopted. It permits publica- 
tion of supplements dealing only with 
the rejected matter in a tariff. 
Rejection Order No. 2, by Commis- 
sioner Alldredge, said that the title page 
of the partially-rejected supplement, and 
item 10471-D on page 10 of the supple- 
ment, purported to establish rates and 
provisions on unmanufactured tobacco, 
effective January 19, on one day’s notice, 
in compliance with a Commission order 
in I. and S. No. 5818, Unmanufactured 
Tobacco From, To and Within the South. 


The Commission said that the vacat- 
ing order entered in that proceeding 
which was to become effective January 
19 had been modified to become effective 
February 15. The issuing agent was or- 
dered, by the rejection order, to file a 
consecutively numbered supplement an- 
nouncing that the schedules identified 
had been rejected and stating the mat- 
ter that would continue in force by virtue 
of the rejection. The Commission said 
that rejection of the cancellation notice 
was without prejudice to filing of a later 
supplement in conformity with orders in 
I. and S. No. 5818. 


Rail Transcontinental Rate 
Inquiry Includes No Rates 
Subject Only to Part Ill 


Common carriers and rates subject to 
part III of the interstate commerce act 
and not to section 1(1)-(3) of the act 
would not seem to be within the scope 
of the order of investigation in No. 
30660, Class Rates, Transcontinental Rail, 
1950, Commissioner Aitchison told coun- 
sel for the Port of New York Authority. 

Arthur L. Winn, Jr., of the law from 
of La Roe, Brown & Winn, in a letter 
to the commissioner, said that, on be- 
half of the port authority, his firm was 
interested “to know whether the order 
of investigation in docket No. 30660 
... embraces the port-to-port all-water 
rates.” : 

Mr. Winn said the answer to the 
question was not clear from the wording 
of the order of investigation dated Au- 
gust 17, 1950 (T.W., Sept. 9, 1950, p. 40), 
and asked if such rates were within the 
Scope of the investigation. 

In his reply, Commissioner Aitchison 
Said he thought the order related to 
“the interstate class rates of railroads 
Subject to the interstate commerce act, 
applicable to transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by railroad, or 
by water, or partly by railroad and 
partly by water, by common carriers sub- 
Ject to part I of the interstate commerce 
act as defined in section 1 (1)-(3) 
thereof, as amended * * *”. The second 
“further ordered” paragraph of the order, 
the commissioner said, made all com- 
mon carriers by railroad, or by water, 
or partly by railroad and partly by water, 
a defined in section 1(1) to (3) inclu- 
Sive of the interstate commerce act as 
amended, respondents to the proceeding. 

“If the common carriers and rates in 
Which you are interested do not fall 








within this description—in other words, 
are subject to part III of the interstate 
commerce act and not section 1 (1)-(3) 
of the act—such carriers and rates would 
not seem to be within the scope of the 
order of investigation in docket No. 
30660.” 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commissicn. Suspen- 


sion orders contain many schedules not 


reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 


I. and S. M-3646, Pick-up and Delivery 
Arbitraries—Pittsburgh, Pa., from Jan- 
uary 19, to and including August 18, 
certain schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 37 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 191, 
and others, of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chicago, IIl., 
and in supplement No. 19 to tariff MF- 
I.C.C. No. 54 of Motor Carriers Tariff 
Bureau, Inc., agent, Cleveland, O. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish 
arbitraries and minimum charges per 
shipment in connection with pick-up 
and delivery services at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and vicinity. The Central States sched- 
ules were protested by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh, and the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. (T. W., Jan. 13, 
p. 12.) 


I. and S. M-3647, Coffee, Drugs, over 
Nilson Motor Express, from January 20, 
to and including August 19, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 3 
to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. A-3 of R. D. Nil- 
son, dba Nilson Motor Express, Walter- 
boro, S.C. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish 30,000-pound commodity 
rates on coffee, from Charleston and 
North Charleston, S.C., to certain points 
in North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia; and 20,000-pound rates on a 
comprehensive list of drugs, medicines, 
chemicals, and toilet preparations, from 
Atlanta, Ga., to Charleston and North 
Charleston, S.C., in lieu of higher class 
rates. 

I. and S. M-3648, Iron and Steel, Ross 
Transit Co., Inc., from January 22, to 
and including August 21, all schedules 
published in MF-I.C.C. No. 22 of Ross 
Transit Co., Inc., Kokomo, Ind. The 
suspended schedules propose to estab- 
lish new contract-carrier minimum rates 
or charges on iron and steel articles, 
less-truckloads, and minima 20,000 and 
32,000 pounds from Sterling and Rock 
Falls, Ill., to points in Kentucky, Ohio 
and Tennessee. 

M-3649, Packing - House Prod.— TIIl., 
Mich., Minn., Wis., from January 23, to 
and including August 22, certain sched- 
ules published in supplement No. 11 to 
MF-I.C.C. No. 179 of Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
The suspended schedules propose in- 
creased commodity rates on meats, pack- 
ing-house products and soups, minima 
21,000 and 30,000 pounds, from Albert 
Lea, Austin and Faribault, Minn., to 
Chicago, Ill., Madison and Milwaukee, 
Wis., and from Austin to Beloit, Wis., 
and volume commodity rates on these 
commodities and, in some instances, on 
dressed poultry and eggs, from Chippewa 
Falls and Eau Clairé, Wis., and Menom- 
inee, Mich., to Chicago, and between 
Menominee and Milwaukee. 

I. and S. M-3650, Batteries—Denver, 
Colo. to Kansas City, Mo., on the Com- 
mission’s own motion, from January 23, 
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to and including August 22, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 
12 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 187 of Middle- 
west Motor Freight Bureau, Agent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The suspended schedules 
propose a commodity rate of 60 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum 25,000 pounds, 
on electric storage batteries from Den- 
ver, Colo. to Kansas City, Mo., in lieu of 
a present higher class rate. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


I. & S. M-3580, Iron and Steel Articles— 
Aetna Freight Lines. Order of Nov. 17, 1950, 
vacated and set aside insofar as it sus- 
pended operation ot certain schedules. 

oa 


MC-F-4157, Anna L. Shipley et al.—Con- 
trol; B. C. & E. Truck Lines, Inc.—Purchase 
—Steely Trucking Co.; and MC-F-4431, 
Morgan B. Shipley et al.—Control; Atlantic 
Freight Lines, Inc.—Purchase—B. C. & E. 
Truck Lines, Inc. Petition of Anna Louise 
Baugh requesting indefinite postponement 
of effective date of order of May 10, 1950, 


denied. 
o* + * 


No. 24160, In the Matter of Divisions of 
Joint Interterritorial Rates Between Official 
and Southern Territories. Official territory 
railoads’ petition for reconsideration, re- 
argument, modification and extension of 
effective date of order denied. 

* a 


No. 29461, Omaha Grain Exchange of 

Omaha, Nebr. v. M. P. (Guy A. Thompson, 

Trustee) et al. Defendant’s and interveners’ 

petitions for rehearing reconsideration and 

reargument denied. 
oe * 

No. 29466, Floersheim Mercantile Co. v. 
S. P. et al.; No. 29563, Rhodes Mercantile v. 
Same; and No. 30056, Eastern New Mexico 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. et al. v. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainants’ petition for rehearing, 
or reargument and reconsideration denied. 

* 


No. 29939, Schenley Industries, Inc. et al. 
v. A. C. & Y. et al. Complainants’ peti- 
tion for reconsideration denied. 

* + 


No. 30122, James McWilliams Blue Line, 
Inc. et al. v. Campbell’s Creek R.R. Co. et al.; 
Ex Parte 115, General Commodity Rate In- 
creases, 1937; Ex Parte 162, Increased Rail- 
way Rates, Fares, and Charges, 1946; and 
Ex Parte 166, Increased Freight Rates, 1947. 
Petitions of complainants’, interveners’ and 
National Water Carriers Ass’n. for recon- 
sideration and reargument denied. 

oe 


No. 30179, Dixie Produce Co., Inc. v. A. C. 
L. et al. Complainant’s petition for re- 
opening and reconsideration denied. 

* 


No. 30388, C. F. Mueller Co. v. P. R.R. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration 
and argument denied. 

* oe * 

MC-8768, Sub. 7, Security Storage and Van 
Co., Inc. Extension—New Furniture; MC- 
8768, Sub. 8, Same Extension—Household 
Goods. Applicant’s petition for reconsidera- 
tion denied. 

* * of 

MC-14052, Sub. 2, H. J. Korten, Inc. Ex- 
tension—L. I. Application’s petition for re- 
opening and reconsideration denied. 

a 


MC-17357, Sub. 13, McCoy Truck Lines, 
Inc. Extension—Engines and Castings. Re- 
opened for _ reconsideration on present 
record. 

a7 * * 

MC-18264, Sub. 12, Hartford Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc. Extension—Connecting Routes. 
Applicant’s petition for reconsideration de- 
nied. 

+ a * 

MC-19778, Sub. 23, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific R.R. Co. Extension—Mil- 
waukee Division. Reopened for reconsidera- 
tion on present record. 


MC-30837, Sub. 94, Kenosha Auto Trans- 
port Corp. Extension—Union City, Ind. Ap- 
Plicant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 


MC-46510, Sub. 9, W. G. Van Viack Ex- 
tension—Canned Goods. Reopened for re- 
consideration on present record. 
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MC-65580, Mushroom Transportation Co., 
Inc., Kennett Square, Pa. Applicant’s peti- 
tion for clarification of certificate denied. 

” * 7 

MC-105516, Sub. 5, George B. Smith, Jr. 
and Harold B. Smith. Extension—Canned 
Goods. Reopened for further hearing. 

* * * 

MC-106573, Sub. 2, Gaffney Motor Freight, 
Inc. Extension—Regular Route. Intervener’s 
petition for reconsideration denied. 


* * * 


MC-107515, Sub. 60, Refrigerated Transport 


Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Intervener’s peti- 
tion for further hearing denied. 
* * * 


MC-110525, Sub. 13, Chemical Tank Lines, 
Inc. Extension—N. J. Petition of Trunk Line 
Territory railroads (except C. & O.) for 
reconsideration denied and order of Aug. 
7, 1950, reopening proceeding for further 
hearing, vacated and set aside. 

7 Om” + 

MC-110907, Leo Morin Common Carrier 
Application. Applicant’s petition for re- 
consideration denied. 

* - 


MC-110956, Thoburn M. Detty Common 


Carrier Application. Interveners’ petition 
for reconsideration denied. 

af 7” - 
MO-111198, Sub. 1, Crane and Truck 


Service, Inc. Extension—Fulton County. Ap- 
plicant’s petition for reconsideration de- 
nied. 


* * * 


MC-111459, Sub. 1, J. Kenny Transfer, 
Inc. Extension—Cement. Intervener’s peti- 
tion for further hearing denied. 

. *” * 

I. & 8S. M-2957, Merchandise—Southwest 
Freight Lines, Inc. Respondent’s petition 
for reconsideration denied. 

. - ” 

I. & S. M-3577, Restrictions—Service Stor- 
age—Smith’s Transfer. Respondent’s peti- 
tion requesting vacation of order denied. 

* a” * 

MC-C-900, Dairy and Packing House Prod- 
ucts from Ia., Neb., to Chicago. Respondents’ 
petition for reconsideration denied. 

* - + 

No. 30079, Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Co. v. P. R.R. Co.; and No. 30079, 
Sub. 7, Same v. B. & O. R.R. Co. Order of 
July 24, 1950 further modified to become 
effective Mar. 30, on not less than 30 days’ 
notice, instead of Feb. 28. 

*. +. * 

No. 30188, A. K. Zinn & Co. v. N. Y. C. 
et al. Order of Aug. 28, 1950 further modi- 
fied to become effective Mar. 30, on not less 
than 30 days’ notice, instead of Mar. 2. 

* ” + 


No. 30193, Summer & Co. v. B. & O. et al. 
Order of Aug. 30, 1950 further modified to 
become effective Mar. 30, on not less than 
30 days’ notice, instead of Feb. 26. 


* * * 


No. 30276, North American Coal Corp. et al. 
v. P. K.R. et al. Order of Aug. 31, 1950 further 
modified to become effective Mar. 30, on 
not less than 30 days’ notice, instead of 
Feb. 28. so? aientied 


No. 30302, Cochiti Pumice Co. et al. v. A. 
&. S. et al. Order of Sept. 6, 1950 further 
modified to become effective Mar. 30, on 
not less than 30 days’ notice, instead of 
Feb. 28. fos ie 


I. & S. 5677, Furniture, L.C.L. From, To 
and Between East; I. & S. 5694 and I. & S. 
5832, Furniture, L.C.L. From or To Ill. Ter- 
ritory. Order of Nov. 20, 1950 further modi- 
fled so as te postpone "effective date until 
further order of Commission, instead of 
Jan 29. 


* * * 


MC-4883, Sub. 6, Guycott Construction Co., 
Inc. Extension—Fuel Oil. Interveners’ peti- 
tion for reconsideration or to stay effective- 
ness of order dated July 31, 1950 denied. 


* * * 


MOC-23986, Sub. 6, Blair Transit Co. Ex- 
tension—Liquids in Bulk; MC-112399, Clar- 
ence Barense Common Carrier Application; 
and MC-FC-51539, Albert W. Hanshaw and 
William P. Sackman—Purchase (Portion)— 
Jennie Mae Healy. Date on which recom- 
mended orders shall become ordérs of Com- 
mission and become effective postponed to 
Jan." 

* ” * 


MC-45990, Sub. 1, Parke & Son, Inc. Ex- 











tension—Numerous States. Applicant’s peti- 
tion for reconsideration denied. 
* * ” 


MC-52770, Sub. 6, Merrill M. Pregler and 
Louise J. Fosse Extension—N.Y. Applicants’ 
petition for reconsideration denied. 

- * * 

MC-100463, Sub. 10, Smith Transport Ltd. 
Extension—Syracuse to ‘Buffalo. Recom- 
mended order of Aug. 7, 1950 made effective 
as order of Commission, as of Jan. 17. 

~ - - 

I. & S. M-3338, Various Commodities— 
Neuendorf Transportation Co. Date on 
which recommended order shall become 
order of Commission and become effective 
postponed to Jan. 24. 

- . 7. 


MC-C-1170, Minimum Rates—Floyd J. 
Martella—Apgar Bros. Respondent’s peti- 
tion requesting discontinuance of proceed- 
ing denied. A 

* * 


I. & S. 5818, Unmanufactured Tobacco 
From, To and Within South. Order of Dec. 
26, 1950 modified to become effective Feb. 
15, instead of Jan. 19. 

* ” a 

I. & S. M-3607, Assembling Rates—Chi- 
cago—Bos Truck Lines. Order of Dec. 1, 1950 
vacated and set aside as of Jan. 28 insofar 
as it suspended operation of schedules des- 
ignated therein. 

- 


No. 29962, Bussman Manufacturing Co. 
Division of McGraw Electric Co. et al. v. 
A. C. & Y. et al.; and I. & S. 5609, Classifica- 
tion Description—Electric Fuse Plugs. Com- 
plainants’ petition for reconsideration and 
reargument denied. 

7” 


7 * 
No. 30267, Kirk & Blum Manufacturing 
Co. v. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. Complainant’s 


petition for reconsideration or reargument 
denied 
+ * * 

No. 30349, Ideal Cement Co. v. G. N. & A. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for recon- 
sideration or oral hearing denied. 

* + +. 


No. 30635, American Pipe and Construc- 
tion Co. v. A. & S. et al. Order of Sept. 18, 
1950 directing modified procedure vacated 
and set aside. 


I. & S. 5772, Crude Oil—Wyo. to Chicago 
and Sheboygan. Order of Sept. 5, 1950 
further modified to become effective Feb. 
28, on not less than one day’s notice in- 
stead of Jan. 29. a rad 


I. & S. 5786, Alcoholic Liquors in South; 
and I. & S. 5788, Alcoholic Liquors—Ill. 
Territory & South. Petition of Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference and Central 
and Southern Motor Freight Tariff Associa- 
tion for reconsideration denied. 

oo OK * 


Respondents having cancelled suspended 
schedules under special permission, the 
Commission has issued orders discontinuing 
the following proceedings: 

I. & S. 5826, Magnesium Ingots—Velasco, 
Tex. to Midland, Mich. 

I. & S. 5852, Grain, Memphis to Carolina 
Territory. 

I. & S. 5860, Fatty Acids—Official & 
Southern Territories. 
om & S. 5870, Magazines, Chicago to Kansas 

y. 

* * * 


MC-906, Sub. 24, Consolidated Forwarding 
Co., Inc. Extension—Smokeless Powder. Re- 
opened for further hearing. 

* OK o* 


MC-110802, Automobile Delivery Service, 
Inc. Common Carrier Application. Ap- 
pleiant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 

* * * 

I. & S. M-3487, Candy, Drugs, Motors, 
Iron Bars, Valvés—Westwood. Petition of 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. for further 
hearing denied. 


* * 


No. 29927 and 29944, General Mills, Inc. v. 
Cc. M. S. P. & P. et al. Order of July 31, 
1950 further modified to become effective 
April 2, on not less than 30 days’ notice, 
instead of Mar. 2. 


cad * * 


No. 30312, Esso Standard Oil Co. v. A. 
Cc. L. et al.; No. 30298, Ashland Oil & Re- 
fining Co. v. Same; and No. 30348, American 
Bitumuls Co. v. Sa Order of Oct. 18, 
1950 further modified to become effective 
April 27, on. not less than 30 days’ notice, 
instead of Feb. 26. 


On * * 
I. & S. 5707, Asphalt, Catlettsburg, Ky. to 


Southern Va. Order of Oct. 18, 1950 further 
modified to become effective April 27, on 
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not less than one day’s notice, instead of 
Feb. 26. 


* * x 


I. & S. 5833, Alcoholic Liquors Within 
Official Territory. Respondents’ petition for 
vacation of order of suspension denied. 

+ * co 

Respondents having cancelled suspended 
schedules under special permission, the 
Commission has issued orders discontinuing 
the following proceedings: 

I. & S. M-3308, Fibre, Yarn—L.T.L.—Enka, 
N. C. to S. C. Points. 

I. & S. M-3355, Delivery Rules—Frank 
Cosgrove Transportation Co. 

I. & S. M-3390, Various Commodities Over 
Shipley Transfer, Inc. 

I. & S. M-3407, Iron or Steel Articles— 
Chicago to Denver. 

I. & S. M-3410, Shopping Bags, Roofing, 
Over Connecticut Transfer. 

I. & S. M-3445, Iron & Steel Articles—Chi- 
cago to Mich. Points. 

I. & S. M-3448, Paper, Bags and Rosin, 
Miss. to Chicago & St. Louis. 

I. & S. M-3449, Rayon Yarns Between Gas- 
tonia, N. C. & S. C. 

I. & S. M-3457, Sugar Over De Ceilio Truck- 
ing Service. 

I. & S. M-3467, Class Rates Between East 
and Middlewest. 

I. & S. M-3472, Copper Wire Between New 
Cumberland, Pa. & Newark. 

I. & S. M-3480, Sugar Over Richards Motor 
Freight Lines. 

I. & S. M-3482, Hides, Pelts or Skins Be- 
een Chicago and Des Moines. 

I. & S. M-3500, Middle Atlantic—Shipments 
Less Than 2,000 Pounds. 

I. & S. M-3507, Dairy Products Over C. D. 
Herme, Inc. 

I. & S. M-3508, Roofing—Stratford, Conn., 
to Mass., R. 1, and N. Y. 

I. & S. M-3521, Canned Foodstuffs—Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., to Chicago. 

I. & S. M-3529, Machinery, -Marble, Iron 
& Steel—Knoxville—South. 

I. & S. M-3537, Aluminum Sheet—Ala. to 
Richmond, Va. 

I. & S. M-3541, Fruits-Vegetables, Frozen, 
Over Tompkins Motor Lines. 

I. & S. M-3544, Automobile Parts Between 
St. Louis and South Bend. 

I. & S. M-3546, Canned Goods—Wis. Points 
to Twin Cities. 

I. & S. M-3552, Cleaning Compounds— 
Merchants Freight System, Inc. 

I. & S. M-3559, Sugar—Eastern Port Cities 


to Ind. Points. 
Iron and Steel—Chicago, 





I. & S. M-3561, 
Sycamore, Ill. 

I. & S. M-3563, Iron, Steel Articles—Chi- 
cago to Flint, Grand Rapids. 

I. & S. M-3566, Classifications—Various 
Commodities—Western States. 


I. & S. M-3568, Boiler Compound—Gar- | 


wood, N. J. to Eastern Ports. 

I. & S. M-3571, Petroleum in Tank Trucks— 
Gasoline Transport Co. 

I. & S. M-3574, Rags—New York, N. Y. 
to Holyoke, Mass. 

I. & S. M-3578, Skids and Pallets Returned 
—H. Welden Motor Express. 

I. & S. M-3582, Groceries—Baltimore and 
a to Ohio Points. 

& S. M-3586, Iron or Steel Stampings— 
et 8 to Syracuse. 

& S. M-3592, Petroleum - Products— 
Tulsa, Okla. to St. Louis, Mo. 

I. & S. M-3602, Liquid Sugar, Yonkers, 
N. Y. to Ohio and Mich. 

FF-202, Sub. 1, Ace Forwarders, Inc. Freight 
Forwarder Application. Reopened for re- 
consideration. 

co * ok 

No. 29924, Buckerfield’s Ltd. et al. v. A. T. 

& S. F. et al. Reopened for reconsideration. 
a ae on 

No. 30091, Bracing Charges at North At- 
lantic Ports. Order of Nov. 16, 1950 modified 
to become effective April 30, on not less 
than 30 days’ notice, instead of Feb. 23. 

o* * * 

MC-18176, Sub. 136, Creston Transfer Co. 
Extension—New Furniture and Other 
Articles. Intervener’s petition for recon- 
sideration of order of Sept. 1, 1950 denied. 


* * * 





~ 


MC-100463, Sub. 5, Smith Transport Lim- * 


ited Extension—Alcoholic Liquors. Appli- 
cant’s petition for reconsideration, argument 
and further hearing denied. 

* * * 


MC-101449, Sub. 5 (Reassigned MC-103793, 
Sub. 5), Roy A. Newman and Roy W. New- 
man Extension—Mass. Applicants’ petition 
for reconsideration denied and proceeding 
reopened for further hearing. 

OK oe OK 


MC-106893, Sub. 8, Phillip G. Wiederhold 
and Edward E. Wiederhold Extension—Clay * 
Products. Applicants’ petition for recon- = 
sideration denied. Xe ‘. t 
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MC-108449, Sub. 7, Indianhead Truck 
Line. Inc. Extension—Fargo, N.D. Appli- 
cant’s petition for reconsideration and argu- 
ment denied. 

* * * 

MC-109962, Park-Davis Lines, Inc. Con- 
tract Carrier Application. Applicant’s peti- 
tion for reconsideration denied. 


I. & S. M-3491, Minimum Charge Per Ship- 


ment, Trunk Line, New England. Respond- 
ents under special permission filed tariffs 
effective Nov. 17, Dec. 2 and Dec. 20, 1950 
canceling schedules under suspension, pro- 
ceeding discontinued. | 


MC-F-4124, John C. Robertson—Purchase 
(Portion)—Standard Freight Lines, Inc. Ap- 
Plicants’ petition for reconsideration or re- 
hearing denied. 


APPLICATIONS 





AND PETITIONS 


Railroads Ask Immediate Interim Rate 
Increase With Reparation Stipulation 


Ex Parte 175, Increased Freight Rates, 1951, Is Title Given by 
1.C.C. to 6 Per Cent Increase Petition. Carriers File Motion 
For Authority to Make Rate Boost Effective One Day’s Notice. 


Ex Parte 175, Increased Freight Rates, 
1951, is the title assigned by an order of 
the Commission to the petition of the 
railroads for an increase of 6 per cent 
in freight rates (T.W., Jan. 20, p. 21). 

The order was issued January 19, the 
same day the railroads filed a motion 
for authority to make the proposed in- 
creases effective immediately, on one 
day’s notice, pending hearing and final 
determination of the proceeding. The 
order does not mention the railroads’ 
motion. 

The motion included a stipulation that 
the railroads would honor claims for 
reparation to the extent that the in- 
creases ultimately authorized by the 
Commission were less than those that 
might be granted in the interim. 

The motion was supported by a 27- 
page statement, and an exhibit, prepared 
by Dr. J. H. Parmelee, vice-president of 
the Association of America Railroads and 
director of its Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. 

A statement dealing with the motion 
for an immediate interim rate increase, 
released January 19, by John J. Fitz- 
patrick, chairman, Traffic Executive As- 
sociation, Eastern Railroads; J. G. Kerr, 
chairman, executive committee, Southern 
Freight Association, and W. H. Dana, 
chairman, executive committee, Western 
Traffic Association, read as follows: 

“The railroads today asked for an im- 
mediate interim freight rate increase 
of six per cent, pointing out that each 
week’s delay in granting higher rates 
means a loss of more than $8,100,000. 

“In a motion filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the railroads 
said that each month’s delay in granting 
the freight rate increase requested on 
Tuesday, (January 16) would result in a 
loss of $35,150,000. 

“Unless the railroads are given a 
prompt interim increase in freight rates, 
the motion declared, the losses suffered 
by the railroads cannot be recovered 
because rate increases found to be 
justified cannot be made retroactive, 
even though they were justified from the 
time that the increases in costs were in- 
curred. 

“On the other hand, the motion went 
on, granting interim increases sought will 
not be harmful to shippers. Their in- 
terest will be amply protected by the 
Stipulation that the railroads’ will 


promptly honor claims for reparations to 
the extent that the increases ultimately 
authorized by the I.C.C. are less than 
the interim increases authorized. 

“The ordinary practice of industrial 
and commercial enterprises is to make 
price advances simultaneously with in- 
creases in costs, if not in anticipation 
thereof, the motion stated. This ob- 
viously sound and rational practice is 





lron Ore Handling Charge 


The railroads, on January 24, filed a 
supplement to their original petition in 
Ex Parte 175, Increased Freight Rates, 
1951, which had asked for a 6 per cent 
increase in freight rates. 

The supplement to amend the original 
petition asked permission to make 
“handling charges on iron ore at upper 
Lake ports” subject to the 6 per cent 
increase. 

The petition referred to the following 
entry in the original petition: “Handling 
charges on Iron Ore at Upper Lake Ports. 
—wNo increase is proposed in charges for 
handling iron ore at Upper Lake Ports 
on shipments forwarded therefrom by 
water.” 

It asked that the entry be changed to 
read as follows: 

“Handling Charges on Iron Ore at 
Upper Lake Ports.—Charges for handling 
iron ore at Upper Lake ports on ship- 
ments forwarded therefrom by water 
will be increased as provided in sec- 
tion 1.” 

Section 1 of appendix II of the rail- 
road’s petition asks for the 6 per cent 
increase in all freight rates. 

The railroads’ supplemental petition 
also requested the Commission to permit 
29 additional railroads to join in the 
general rate increase petition. : 


no less sound and rational for a regu- 
lated industry, like the railroad industry, 
than for industry in general. Indeed, 
there is greater reason for its application 
to railroads because the returns from 
their operations are so much smaller 
than the returns of industry in general. 

“The Class. I railroads earned in 1950 
only 3.93 per cent on their net invest- 
ment and their estimated return for 
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1951 is only 3.32 per cent, based on 
present rates and charges. No industry 
with such low earnings can long absorb 
cost increases of the magnitude of those 
with which the railroads are now con- 
fronted without serious hurt to that in- 
dustry and to the service it is expected 
to provide. 

“The railroads estimate that operating 
costs have increased at the annual rate 
of about $421,835,000 and that the in- 
crease of six per cent in rates would 
produce an estimated annual increase 
in revenues of approximately $470,000,- 
000.” 

1.C.C. Order 


The Commission’s order in Ex Parte 
175 institutes an investigation into the 
reasonableness and lawfulness of the 
increases requested by the petitioning 
carriers. It said the petition would be 
assigned for hearing “as may be ordered 
hereafter by the Commission.” 


D. of A. Opposes Motion 


Charles B. Bowling, chief, transporta- 
tion rates and services division, trans- 
portation and warehousing branch, pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, in a 
letter dated January 19 and addressed 
to Secretary Bartel, of the Commission, 
questioned the Commission’s power to 
issue an order authorizing immediate in- 
creases. 


He said that the action of the railroads 
in filing the 6 per cent increase petition 
had resulted in the department’s de- 
ferring other activities in order to make 
reply “wherein it will set forth testi- 
mony to refute the railroads’ repre- 
sentation,” and added: 

“Through the medium of press reports 
involving extensive coverage, we are in- 
formed that the petitioners will today 
file a motion with your Commission 
seeking an order authorizing immediate 
increases based upon the alleged ex- 
istence of an emergency. 


“Taking into consideration present and 
prospective car loadings, net earnings, 
stock market quotations, and other fa- 
vorable indications, we are unable to 
comprehend the railroads’ representa- 
tions as to emergency revenue require- 
ments. 


“The railroads’ ability to secure addi- 
tional capital, if required, is far better 
now than it has been in the past twenty 
years. Their surplus and net worth are 
at the highest point in their history, and 
they are increasing rapidly. In contrast, 
their long-term debt and interest charges 
are considerably lower than they were 
in 1929, or in 1940. Also, the increased 
economics effected by their dieselization 
program have more than offset increases 
in wages and in the prices of fuel, ma- 
terials, and supplies. 


“The railroads’ request for an emer- 
gency order is highly irregular and ex- 
ceeds the intent of section 6(3) of the 
interstate commerce act. It is therefore 
questionable whether the Commission 
a properly issue such an emergency 
order. 


“We therefore respectfully request that 
no affirmative action be taken in re- 
gard to the railroads’ motion. The mat- 
ter of the needs of increased revenues 
for the railroads should be determined 
following full and complete territorial 























































































MONON FACES 1951 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


Back of the NE W Monon’s completely dieselized 


freight service is a management determined to 


keep the road moving forward. It will never be 


a large road, hut it will always strive to be 


among the best railroads in America for shippers 


throughout the nation to use, particularly when 


fast, dependable freight schedules are required. 
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With completely dieselized motive Power - += with hundreds 
of new freight cars and more on order --- with miles and 
miles: of new track... with improved roadbed . . - and 
clearances the highest and widest between all points on its 
lines... the NEW Monon is ready to meet any emergency 
in the area it serves. As a link ‘n the nation-wide chain of 
railroads, at the very hub of industrial America, The 
Hoosier: Line will always be ready to carry its share of 
the “preparedness” load, while continuing to provide civilian 


needs with dependable transportation of unimpaired quality. 


MONON 


THE HOOSIER LINE 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY 
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hearings in accordance with the proce- 
dure developed in the handling of pre- 
vious general increase cases. 





Approval Asked of Changes 
In Motor Freight 


Bulwinkle Agreement 


On behalf of parties to the National 
Motor Freight Classification, an amended 
and revised application in Section 5a 
Application No. 16, National Motor 
Freight Traffic Agreement, has been 
filed with the Commission. 

Egard Watkins, attorney for the ap- 
plicants, said that the revisions were 
filed in three minor matters. A year’s 
experience under the agreement, he said, 
showed that the changes were desirable. 

The first change gave the National 
Classification Board the authority, in 
its discretion, to deviate from the terms 
of a proposal, but without unduly broad- 
ening the issues defined in the published 
docket. The amended application said 
the purpose of the change was to give 
the board more latitude in considering 
proposals “in order to expedite the han- 
dling of certain matters.” It was found, 
the applicants said, that proposed 
changes in the classification, which 
usually involved changes in minimum 
weights or minimum weight factors at 
times could not be disposed of on evi- 
dence before the board, “as under former 
rule 7 the slightest deviation from the 
change docketed required another pro- 
posal which delayed final action several 
months.” 

Another change in rule 7 was to strike 
the words “with the reasons therefor” 
from the requirement of issuance of a 
notice of the action taken on each pro- 
posal. The applicants said that disposi- 
tion of proposals by the board was given 
nationwide distribution and that it was 
not deemed necessary or desirable to 
give full and complete justification for 
the board’s action in all cases. 

Therefore, they said, the change was 
approved and at the same time it was 
announced that the policy of the National 
Classification Board would be to place 
in the file a complete justification for 
the disposition of each proposal, a 
resume of which would be given any 
interested party on request. 

The third change was made in rule 
9. It eliminated the provision for a 
mail vote when a proponent appealed a 
decision of the board to the executive 
committee. The applicants said the pur- 
pose was to eliminate the provision for 
mail vote when the proponent was the 
appellant, as they said no similar right 
was given any other appellant in the first 
paragraph of rule 9, and that it was 
thought all appellants should be on the 
same basis. 





Higher Switching Charges 
Opposed by P. & N. R.R. 


Increased switching charges of $8.67 
a car at Greenville, S.C., and $10.04 a 
car at Spartanburg, S.C., published to 
become effective January 30, have been 
protested by the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway Co. in a petition filed with the 





Commission. It says the present charges 
are $4.27 a car. 

The P. & N. said the increases were 
published in its own supplement No. 12 
to I.C.C. No. 249 and in supplements of 
the Charleston & Western Carolina Rail- 
way Co., and of the Southern Railway 
Co. 

It said that the C. & W. C., having an- 
nounced its purpose to proceed with pub- 
lication of the charges, the P. & N. 
announced its purpose to also publish 
the charges by telegrams to J. G. Kerr, 
chairman of the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation. The P. & N. wired Mr. Kerr in 
part as follows: 

“. .. We feel this is a most undesirable 
way of handling this matter and had 
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hoped that a conference between inter- 
ested carriers at each point would be 
held looking toward adjustments of 
charges on a mutually satisfactory basis. 
However in view of action of the C. & 
W. C. Ry. in announcing increases and 
understanding that the Southern Ry. 
will likely take the same action, we fee} 
forced to do likewise. .. .” 

The P. & N. said it objected to pub- 
lication of the aforementioned charges 
“without interchange of cost data, in- 
formation as to the circumstances and 
conditions under, and the period for, 
which such data was obtained, and 
agreement between the involved carriers, 
after analysis of such cost data, as to 
the switching charges warranted.” 





N.I.T.L. Asks Argument or Hearing 
Before Grant of Rail Rate Increase 


League Says Membership Has Had No Opportunity to Discuss Position 


it Should Take. 


Recognizes Need to Keep Rails Solvent. 


Steamship 


Lines, Freight Forwarders, Ask Same Rate Increases as Rails 


The National Industrial Traffic League, 
replying to the motion of the railroads 
in Ex Parte No. 175, Increased Freight 
Rates, 1951, for an immediate interim 
increase of 6 per cent in freight rates, 
asks that the motion be not granted with- 
out early argument or hearing so that all 
questions raised by the motion “shall 
be speedily determined before increased 
rates take effect.” 


The steamship lines in the Atlantic- 
Gulf trade have asked permission to 
make similar increases in their rates, 
and 29 freight forwarders have asked 
authority to intervene and to increase 
their rates and charges to whatever ex- 
tent the railroads may be permitted to 
increase rail rates. 


League Reply 


“The aforesaid petition and motion 
contain general and impressive aver- 
ments of large increases in operating 
expenses of the petitioners, including 
large wage increases recently granted, as 
well as large increases in costs of ma- 
terials and supplies,” the League reply 
said. “There are averments with re- 
gard to volume of traffic and projections 
of earnings in the immediate future; 
averments that the railroad revenues 
under the present rate levels will be 
insufficient to sustain the petitioners; 
and other statements by way of induce- 
ment to the conclusion that for the 
purpose of obtaining additional revenues 
so urgently needed the petitioners pro- 
pose and represent that they are rea- 
sonably entitled to make a _ uniform 
increase of 6 per cent in all their freight 
rates and charges, with certain excep- 
tions. They plead irreparable injury 
from any delay and urge immediate sum- 
mary action by the Commission, in waiv- 
ing tariff rule requirements, granting 
short notice permission, modifying out- 
standing orders, etc., all without hearing. 

“The League has had no opportunity 
for consideration of the averments of the 
petition and motion or for discussion 
by the membership ofthe position that 
should be taken or the final reply (if 
any) that should be made by the League 


on behalf of shippers and receivers of 
freight. 

“The League recognizes the paramount 
importance of keeping the railroads sol- 
vent and the sound wisdom of the na- 
tional policy as expressed in the preamble 
to the act, contemplating that the regula- 
tion of all modes of transportation shall 
be directed to the end of developing, 
coordinating and preserving a national 
transportation system adequate to meet 
the needs of the commerce of the United 
States.” 

The League continued by saying that 
the averments of the railroads were not 
self-proving, and that there might be 
serious questions of the direct and in- 
direct effects of the substantial increases 
proposed by the railroads, and the im- 
mediate effect of such increases on com- 
merce and on the national economy. 

“The various phases of these questions 
and the whole matter of continued in- 
creasing expenses and increasing rate 
levels of the railroads seem obviously 
of grave interest to the government and 
to the public,” the League said. 

The League said that, therefore, it 
urged that “the summary relief sought 
in the railroad motion” be not granted 
until the matter had been docketed and 
assigned for early argument or hearing 
at the first available date that would 
permit necessary preparation by the 
League and others “to the end that all 
questions raised by the motion shall be 
speedily determined before increased 
rates take effect; and that the adopted 
mode of procedure shall enable all in- 
terested parties (including the League) to 


participate without formality of interven-* 7 


tion.” 


Forwarders’ Petition 


The freight forwarders asked that 
their petition for leave to intervene be 
considered as a petition or motion for 
“affirmative relief and for authority to 
make such interim or permanent in- 
creases in rates as the rail carriers may 
be authorized to make.” 

Amounts paid to railroads for trans- 
portation purchased were by far their 
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largest item of expense, the forwarders 
said, citing $128,450,743 as the amount 
paid in 1949 for railroad transportation 
purchased. 

In the same year, they said, the net 
income of the forwarders, before provi- 
sion for income taxes, was shown by the 
Commission to be $2,759,994. It was 
readily apparent, they added, that a 
much smaller percentage increase than 
the railroads were seeking would have 
resulted in elimination of the entire net 
income of the forwarding industry for 
that period, and that an increase of 6 
per cent would have resulted in a sub- 
stantial deficit. They cited figures for 
the first six months of 1950, when they 
said such an increase would also have 
resulted in a substantial deficit. 

Any time lag between an increase in 
rail freight rates and corresponding in- 
crease in forwarder rates would have a 
disastrous effect on freight forwarder 
service and revenues, the petitioners 
asserted. 


Protests Nationally Uniform Increase 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce in a letter to Secretary Bartel 
signed by W. G. Barr, traffic commis- 
sioner, said while “we have no objection 
to the authorization of such interim in- 
creases as the Commission may deem 
justified upon a satisfactory showing, 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
does vehemently protest the authoriza- 
tion of a uniform nationwide percentage 
increase, either on a temporary or on a 
permanent basis.” 

“The Commission has found, in the 
three preceding postwar general increase 
cases (Dockets Ex Parte 162, 166 and 
168), that the needs of the carriers for 
additional revenues .were not uniform, 
and the Commission accordingly author- 
ized differing percentage increases in 
the east, west and south, and inter- 
territorially,” it continued. 

“When the eastern railroads filed their 
petition on December 1, 1950, seeking a 
four per cent increase in freight rates 
“within, from, to or via Official Terri- 
tory”, the western and southern rail- 
roads did not join in the petition. We 
are informed and believe, and therefore 
allege, that the traffic and revenue sit- 
uations in the west and in the south 
did not indicate a need for a rate in- 
crease at that time. We now understand 
that the December 1, 1950, petition has 
been withdrawn and/or dismissed in 
view of the filing of the new six per 
cent request contained in the January 
16, 1951, petition. 

“Briefly, our position is this: 

“1. Since western and southern rail- 
roads did not join in the December 1, 
1950, four per cent freight rate increase 
request, they did not then require a four 
per cent increase. 

“2. If the eastern railroads on Jan- 
uary 16, 1951, require only a two per 
cent greater increase in rates than they 
did on December 1, 1950, then it fol- 
lows that if the western and southern 
lines now require an increase in their 
rates and charges, in all probability it 
will be found not to exceed two per cent. 


“3. Accordingly, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce respectfully rec- 
ommends that if the Commission sees 
fit to authorize. interim increases in 
freight rates in the western and the 
southern Territories, such increases 
should be no higher than needed, and 
In no event should be more than one- 
third as great as whatever interim in- 


creases may be authorized for applica- 
tion in eastern (Official) Territory. Any 
interim increases authorized on trans- 
continental traffic to or from Official 
Territory should not exceed an average 
of the different percentages which may 
be authorized respectively in Official 
Territory and in western Territory.” 


Water Lines’ Increase Pleas 


Newtex Steamship Corporation, Pan- 
Atlantic Steamship Corporation and 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., have asked the 
Commission to be permitted to make in- 
creases corresponding to the 6 per cent 
increase in freight rates requested by 
the railroads. 

The steamship companies asked per- 
mission to make the increases in their 
local and proportional rates, also in their 
joint rates with other carriers between 
Official Territory, on the one hand, and 
Southern and Southwestern territories, 
on the other. 

The petitioners said they were com- 
mon carriers by water in the transporta- 
tion of property between north Atlantic 
ports, on the one hand, and south At- 
lantic and Gulf of Mexico ports, on the 
other. They added that they partici- 
pated in joint rates and charges with 
connecting carriers via Atlantic and 
Gulf of Mexico ports to and from 
origin and destination points served by 
such connecting carriers. 


Rails Ask Lower Rate in 


Chicago Switch District 


R. G. Raasch, agent for the railroads 
respondents in Nos. 19610 and 24950, 
Switching Rates in the Chicago Switch- 
ing District, has asked the Commission 
to reopen and reconsider these cases 
with respect to rates on sand, gravel, 
crushed stone and related articles for 
two and three line movements within 
the Chicago switching district. 

The petitioner asked the Commission, 
on reconsideration, to modify its order 
of September 21, 1939, so as to permit es- 
tablishment of a rate lower than that 
prescribed in that order, namely a rate 
of 94 cents a net ton. 

The petition said the railroads desired 
to place the rates for two- and three-line 
movements within the switching district 
on a parity with revised rates from 
producing points outside of the district 
to points within and to prevent fourth 
section departures in those rates and 
also in the rates from points within the 
district to points outside of it. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC, 


No. 30289, ACF Brill Motors Co. v. P. R.R. 
et al. Defendants ask reopening, reconsid- 
eration and reversal of report and order 
dated Nov. 16, 1950. Fe 

I. & S. 5818, Sinebliesiatneniaiials " Pomeee 
From, To and Within South. Protestant 
asks reconsideration. “a 

* 

MC-1968, Sub. 46, David C. Hall Extension 
—U. S. Highway 167. Applicant asks re- 
consideration. 

* ok ok 

MC-FC-52679, Transit Trucking Co., Trans- 
feree and Schwerman Trucking Co., Tans- 
, feror. a ask reconsideration of 
"order dated Jan. 


MC-2185, Sub. 6, 
Contract Carrier, Extension. Applicant asks 
reconsideration or, further hearing. 


MC-F-4617, Archibald H. and Hazen H. 


* * 


Parkville Trucking Co. 
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Stevens—Purchase—Harve H. Heldreth; MC- 
F-3618, Same—Purchase—William Wernicki; 
MC-F-4619, Same—Purchase (Portion)—Peo- 
ple Transfer & Storage Co.; MC-F-4620, Same 
—Purchase (Portion)—George E. Perkins; 
MC-F-4621, Same—Purchase (Portion)—Bert 
Hendricks; and MC-F-4622, Same—Purchase 
—Wm. F. Beall. Archibald H. and Hazen 
H. Stevens and William F. Beall ask further 
hearing. nh ae 


MC-F-4641, Thomas J. Leone Contents 
Quinn Freight Lines, Inc. — Purchase — 
Boston-New York Transportation Co., Inc. 
Applicants ask for extension of authority 
for temporary lease. ‘ 


No. 30275, a. A Paper Co. v. B. 
& A. et al. Complainant asks reopening, 
further hearing and Feconsideration. 


MC-66562, Sub. 945, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. Extension—Lancaster and 
Reading, Pa. Applicant asks rehearing and 
reconsideration. fi 

No. 30385, Williams Lime Manufacturing 
Co. v. S. Ry. et al. Defendant asks reopen- 
ing and reconsideration. 

* ak * 

MC-101317, Sub. 8, King Transport Ex 
tension—Barge Line Traffic. Intervener asks 
reconsideration. a aes as 

MC-C-1003. Class and Commodity Rates, 
New York—Philadelphia. Miller Transport 
Co., Inc. asks reopening, reconsideration 
and modification of order. 





Lumber Water Right Plea 


James H. Coppedge, doing business 
as J. H. Coppedge & Co., by an applica- 
tion in.W-1023, has asked the Commis- 
sion for temporary authority to charter 
steel barges to the Foley Lumber & Ex- 
port Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla., for 
use by that company in the transporta- 
tion of unfinished lumber for a number 
of “marginal sawmills” situated on the 
Intracoastal Waterway between Jackson- 
ville and Charleston, S.C. The applica- 
tion said it intended to follow up this 
application with a request for permanent 
authority to charter floating equipment. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 17194 (Supplemental), Guy 
A. Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., announces that $7,080,000 M.P. 
equipment trust certificates, series PP, have 
been sold to Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New 
York, N.Y., at rate of 99.4086 per cent of 
aggregate principal amount, and accrued 
dividends at rate of 25, per cent a year 
from February 1, 1951, until date of de- 
livery. The certificates are to meet part of 
the cost of 38 diesel-electric locomotives 
(T.W., Jan. 6, p. 42) 


oF * + 
Finance No. 17214, Merchants Motor 
Freight, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., asks au- 


thority to issue a promissory note secured 
by a chattel mortgage. The applicant said 
it had executed a chattel mortgage to the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 
as security for a note of $561,201.60, June 
29, 1950, and that “brought it over the 
limits for securities” under section 214 of 
the interstate commerce act, and was there- 
fore, void. It said that, as of December 31, 
1950, there was a balance on the note of 
$491,171.40. The proceeds of the loan, the 
applicant said, were used to acquire addi- 
tional tractors and trailers. 

ak ok on 


Finance No. 17215, Merchants Motor 
Freight, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., asks au- 
thority to issue a further note to North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis, se- 
cured by a chattel mortgage on equipment. 
The proceeds of the note, it said, would be 
about $481,000, or 80 per cent of the cost 
of the new equipment. About. $300,000 
would be used to handle, outstanding equip- 
ment purchases, it ‘said, and that the bal- 
ance would be used’ as a current cash work- 
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ing fund out of which obligations such as 
licenses, taxes, materials and supplies would 
be paid for. Merchants said it was necessary 
to have such a working fund “in view of the 
fact that our expansion program has put 
= unusual drain on cash at this particular 
| hg 
x * + 


Finance No. 17217, Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Co. asks authority to acquire control, 
through stock ownership, of South Western 
Railroad Co., which the applicant said it 
was operating under orders of a federal dis- 
trict court. Central said it was proposed to 
purchase the South Western stock at $75 
cash a share, under a deposit agreement 
providing that if 24,516 shares were deposited 
under the agreement (that number of shares 
with the 1,440 now owned by Central con- 
stituting a majority), it would be bound 
to purchase the stock so deposited. 

* x *~ 


MC-F-4789, Central Express, Inc., Mc- 
Alester, Okla., asks authority to purchase 
the operating rights, property and equip- 
ment of Ezra Hester, Jr., dba McAlester 
Truck Line, also of McAlester, and tempo- 
rarily to operate. ss f 

MC-F-4790, Fix & Ginn, Inc., of Bangor, 
Me., asks authority to purchase certain op- 





erating rights of Belfast-Boston Transporta- 
tion, Inc., of Rockland, Me. 


* * * 


MC-4791, Hudson Bus Lines, Inc., Ports- 
mouth, N.H., asks authority to purchase and 
lease certain operating rights and property 
of Boston & Maine Transportation Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

ae * om” 

MC-F-4792, Houff Transfer, Incorporated, 
Weyers Cave, Va., asks authority to purchase 
certain operating rights of Elliott Brothers 
Trucking Co., Inc., Easton, Md 


* * * 


MC-F-4793, Eldon L. Randall, Harold L. 
Furness, and Richard G. Randall, of Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., ask authority to acquire control 
of Byington Trucking Corp. (previously 
known as Heimerl Trucking Corporation), 
Buffalo, N.Y. The applicants said they had 
purchased the stock of Byington in order 
to stop foreclosure, in December, 1950, on 
all the equipment of Byington. They said 
this was done without advice of counsel and 
through inadvertence “not realizing the 
necessity for application for the purchase of 
stock before the Commission.” 

” * a 


MC-F-4794, Werner Transportation Co., of 
Minneanolis, Minn., asks authority to pur- 
chase certain operating rights of Tri-State 
Transportation Co., Inc., of Sioux Falls, S. 
D. H. B. Werner, and Gordon, P.M., and 
Morris Greenberg, in control of Werner, 
joined in the application, asking authority 
to control the rights to be purchased. 


NEW COMPLAINTS 


Barge Lines Complain of Ex-Barge Grain 
Rates on Inland System of Waterways 


Federal Barge Line and Two Private Lines File Sweeping Charges 
That Ex-Barge Grain Rates at Their Ports of Discharge Are 


Unjus?, Unreasonable, Discriminatory, Preferential and Prejudicial. 


Two privately operated barge lines, and 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, the 
government agency that operates the 
Federal Barge Lines, have filed with the 
Commission a complaint against more 
than 140 railroads, involving rates on 
grain and all its products at points 
served by the barge lines on the inland 
waterway system. 

The complaint is docketed as No. 30744, 
American Barge Line Co., Arrow Trans- 
portation Co., Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration (Operating as Federal Barge 
Lines), v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad Co., et al. 

The barge lines described themselves 
as “connecting carriers” of the railroads 
named as defendants insofar as the 
railroads operated to, from and via ports 
on the following waterways: 

Mississippi and Minnesota rivers be- 
tween Minneapolis, St. Paul and Port 
Cargill, Minn., on the one hand, and 
New Orleans, La., on the other hand; on 
the Illinois River and connecting water- 
ways between its confluence with the 
Mississippi River and Chicago, IIl.; on 
the Missouri River between its conflu- 
ence with the Mississippi River and 
Omaha, Neb.; on the Ohio River between 
its confluence with the Mississippi River 
and Pittsburgh, Pa.; on the Tennessee 
River between its confluence with the 
Ohio River and Knoxville, Tenn.; and on 
the Gulf Intracoastal Canal between New 
Orleans, La., and Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The complaint alleges that described 
rates maintained by the defendants on 
ex-barge grain are unjust and unrea- 
sonable in violation of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act unjustly dis- 
criminatory in violation of section 2, 
unduly preferential and prejudicial in 


violation of section 3(1), and discrimina- 
tory of the complainants as connecting 
carriers in violation of section 3(4) of 
the act. 

The complainants asked an investiga- 
tion followed by a cease and desist order, 
and asked that the defendants be re- 
quired to establish and apply in the 
future, in lieu of the rates presently 
maintained, such other rates as the Com- 
mission might deem reasonable, just, 
non-preferential, non-prejudicial, and 
non-discriminatory. 


Terms Defined 


The terms used in the complaint for 
rates, commodities, origins and destina- 
tions embraced in the complaint were 
defined as follows: 

“(a) All rates referred to herein are 
those which apply to grain, grain prod- 
ucts, grain by-products and all milled 
products thereof, including mixed feeds 
produced therefrom; and the term ‘grain’ 
is used as meaning corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, soya beans, and their prod- 
ucts. 


“(b) All rates assailed herein apply 
via the lines of the defendants as their 
routes run and to the extent they par- 
ticipate in the traffic over their own 
lines and the lines of connecting rail- 
roads from stations which constitute 
barge line ports of discharge (ports at 
which grain is unloaded from barges 
into cars or elevators) to interior destina- 
tions, or from interior origins to sta- 
tions which constitute barge line ports 
of loading (ports at which grain is loaded 
into barges from cars or elevators). 

“(c) The rates referred to herein as 
‘ex-rail’ are those which apply to traffic 
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moving via railroad from a station 
which is a barge line port of discharge 
to interior destinations whenever such 
traffic has been transported to said sta- 
tion via railroad from beyond; or are 
those which apply to traffic moving via 
railroad from interior origins to a sta- 
tion which is a barge line port of loading 
whenever such traffic goes beyond said 
station via railroad. 

“(d) The rates referred to herein as 
‘ex-barge’ are those which apply to 
traffic moving via railroad from a barge 
line port of discharge to interior des- 
tinations whenever such traffic has been 
transported to said barge line port of 
discharge via the lines of the complain- 
ants; or are those which apply to traf- 
fic moving via railroad from interior 
origins.to a barge line port of loading 
whenever such traffic goes beyond said 
port of loading via the lines of the com- 
plainants. 

“(e) ‘Ex-rail grain’ means grain which 
moves on ex-rail rates; ‘ex-barge’ grain 
means grain which moves on ex-barge 
rates; and ‘all-rail grain’ means grain 
which moves wholly by railroad from 
first origin to final destination. 

“(f) The rates herein alleged to be 
unlawful embrace rates and charges by 
railroad of every description and in 
whatever form published or collected, 
including local rates, reshipping rates, 
proportional rates, and divisions of joint 
through all-rail rates; and such rates 
and charges are alleged to be unlawful 
as to traffic which moves in continuous 
carriage via barge line ports of loading 
or of discharge and also as to traffic 
stopped thereat for storage, milling, or 
other transit purposes and subsequently 
reforwarded to points beyond.” 


Rates Involved 


The next three sections of the com- 
plaint detail the rates complained of. 

The first of these sections alleged 
that the ex-barge rates from named 
points of barge line discharge to which 
grain was brought by barge, in certain 
named tariffs, transported by rail to 
interior destinations named, were “ex- 
cessive, unreasonable, unjustly discrim- 
inatory and unduly preferential of 
shippers, localities, transit points and 
traffics, and discriminatory of complain- 
ants as connecting carriers: 

“(1) Because and to the extent that 
such ex-barge rates exceed the cor- 
responding ex-rail rates applicable to 
grain coming from the same origin ter- 
ritory or points, and (2) because and to 
the extent that said ex-barge rates are 
relatively higher, transportation condi- 
tions considered, than ex-barge and ex- 
rail rates maintained from other barge 
line ports of discharge to the same desti- 
nations or to destinations similarly lo- 
cated with reference to said other barge 
line ports of discharge.” 


The next section alleged that ex-barge 
rates on grain brought by barge to the 
barge line ports of discharge named in 
that section and transported by rail 
to interior destinations named, were ex- 
cessive, unreasonable, unjustly discrimi- 
natory, unduly preferential and preju- 
dicial of traffics, localities, transit points, 
and shippers, and discriminatory of 
complainants as connecting carriers: 


“(1) Because and to the extent that 
said ex-barge rates exceed the charges, 
or divisions of through all-rail rates, 
which defendants receive for their serv- 
ices in transporting from and to the 
same points all-rail grain which origi- 
nated in the same territory or at the 
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an this opportunity knocks twice 


rtain It opens wide to you the ‘“‘Gateway to the World.’’ Whether your operations are 
il to | ; local, regional, or global in scope, Harborside gives you both factors you need for 
at prompt, safe, economical distribution. 


1) Matchless location. Harborside is directly opposite Cortlandt Street—just 
across the Hudson from downtown Manhattan—and only 20 minutes from 
33rd Street. Holland Tunnel and trunk highways are only five minutes away. 


2) The incomparable modern facilities and services of the world’s greatest rail- 
water terminal. Harborside provides 43.5 acres of floor space under one vast 
roof. Dry- and cold-storage warehousing . . . office, showroom, and manufactur- 
ing space... free and bonded stores... pool car service, transshipment, and 
distribution. Competent handlers use 100 percent mechanized equipment. 


Harborside has direct connections with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and with 
all other lines and with steamships, by lighterage; 3l-car placement. Write, 
wire, or telephone us today for our descriptive booklet and full information on 
yarge Harborside’s unique advantages to you. 





QRQASIE 


en. WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
the 34 EXCHANGE PLACE, - SERSEV “CITY 3, 8.3. 


_ the IN THE HEART THE YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
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same points as the barge line ports of 
loading, or exceed a charge which fairly 
represents the proportion of the through 
all-rail rate to which the defendants are 
reasonably entitled for the portion of the 
through all-rail service which corre- 
sponds to the services rendered by them 
on ex-barge grain from and to the same 
points, and (2) because and to the ex- 
tent that said ex-barge rates are rela- 
tively higher, transportation conditions 
considered, than ex-barge and ex-rail 
rates maintained from other barge line 
ports of discharge to the same destina- 
tions or to destinations similarly located 
with reference to said other barge line 
ports of discharge.” 

The complainants then alleged that ex- 
barge rates from interior points to barge 
line ports of loading as applied to grain 
moving beyond the ports by barge were 
excessive, unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, unduly preferential and 
prejudicial of traffics, localities, transit 
points and shippers, and discriminatory 
of complainants as connecting carriers: 

“(1) Because and to the extent that 
said ex-barge rates exceed the charges, 
or divisions of through all-rail rates, 
which the defendants receive for their 
services in transporting from and to the 
same points all-rail grain from the same 
origin territory when destined to points 
on complainants’ routes, or exceed a 
charge which fairly represents the por- 
tion of the through all-rail rates to which 
the defendant railroads are reasonably 
entitled for the portion of the through 
all-rail service which corresponds to the 
services rendered by them on ex-barge 
grain from and to the same points, and 
(2) because and to the same extent that 
said ex-barge rates are relatively higher, 
transportation conditions considered, 


than ex-barge and ex-rail rates main- 
tained to and from other points similarly 
located with reference to barge line ports 
of loading or discharge.” 





Digest of Complaints 


No. 30710, Sub. 17, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
et al., v. A. & S. et al. 

Allege rates on fresh meats in straight car- 
loads or in carloads mixed with packing- 
house products, in the statutory period, 
from various points in the United States to 
points in Official Territory, with some ex- 
ceptions, in violation of section 1. Ask 
cease and desist order, rates, and reparation, 
also on shipments made pendente lite. (John 
ad _— 4115 S. Packers Ave., Chicago 9, 

td * oe 


No. 30710, Sub. 18, Liebmann Packing Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., v. A. C. & Y. et al. 

Alleges rates on fresh meats in straight 
carloads or carloads mixed with packing- 
house products, from Green Bay to points 
in Official Territory, in the statutory period, 
in violation of section 1. Asks cease and 
desist order, rates, and reparation. (Ralph 
N. Acerra, Traffic Commissioner, Green Bay 
Association of Commerce, Box 666, Green 
Bay, Wis.) 


# co * 


No. 30744, American Barge Line Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., et al. v. A.C. & Y., et al. 

Allege ex-barge rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts, grain by-products and all milled prod- 
ucts thereof, to and from barge line ports of 
complainants in violation of sections 1, 2, 
3(1), and 3(4). Ask cease and desist order 
and rates. (Wesley A. Rogers, Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., for American; Howard 
G. King, P. O. Box 151, Sheffield, Ala., for 
Arrow; and John S. Burchmore, Robert N. 
Burchmore, and Nuel D. Belnap, 2106 Field 
Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill., for Inland. 

ae 


ok * 


MC-C-1230, Mildred I. Fullerton—Revocation 
of Certificate. 

Investigation instituted by the Commis- 
sion, division 5, into motor carrier operations 
of Mildred I. Fullerton, Youngstown, O., 
under certificate MC-71305. Respondent noti- 
fied to appear at a hearing to be scheduled, 
to show cause why she should not be re- 
quired, within a reasonable time, to insti- 
tute operations and render continuous and 
adequate service. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Proposes Basis of Rail Charges 
For Transporting Small Shipments 


1.C.C. Examiner Says Present Rates Below Just and Reasonable 


Level. 
Classification Principles. 


The Commission has issued a proposed 
report by Examiner G. B. Vandiver in 
No. 29556, Charges on Small Shipments 
by Railroads. 

At the same time it issued a compan- 
ion report dealing with small shipment 
charges made by motor carriers. (See 
Elsewhere Herein). 

The proceeding in No. 29556 was an 
investigation instituted on the Commis- 
sion’s own motion into the rates, charges, 
rules and regulations and practices gov- 
erning the transportation throughout the 
country by railroads of small shipments, 
whether subject to minimum or other 
character charges, but embracing pri- 
marily shipments weighing not more 
than 300 pounds each. 

The examiner’s proposed ultimate find- 
ing follows: 

“The Commission should find that the 
existing rates, charges, rules, and regu- 
lations applicable on small shipments, 


Would Have Small Shipment Rates Continue to Conform to 
Suggests New Minimum Charge Scale. 


principally those weighing 300 pounds or 
less, by railroad, to, from, and within all 
territories, result in revenues which are 
below a just and reasonable level. 

“The Commission should further find 
that the just and reasonable rates, 
charges, rules, and regulations to be ob- 
served by respondents, with respect to 
such traffic, will be the following: 

“1. The application, as a minimum 
charge per shipment, of the scale of 
charges provided in Appendix C hereto. 
(See Appendix C Scale of Charges Re- 
produced Herein). 

“2. The application, on articles in less- 
than-carload quantities, of the applicable 
rates on such articles at the actual 
weights thereof, (except as provided in 
finding 3 below) when the total charge 
per shipment resulting thereunder ex- 
ceeds the minimum charge prescribed 
in finding 1 above. 

“3. The application of rates on each 
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package or piece in a shipment shal! 
be subject to (a) a minimum weight of 
35 pounds gross, (b) when differently- 


’ rated articles are shipped in a single 


package each article will be charged 
for at the rating and rate applicable 
thereon, the deficit, if any, in such mini- 
mum to be charged for at the rate ap- 
plicable on the highest-rated article 
in the package, and (c) when packages 
or pieces weighing less than 35 pounds 
are contained in a shipment subject 
to a flat minimum charge, they will 
be subject to an additional charge of 
15 cents per package or piece. Shipments 
of packinghouse products not loaded, un- 
loaded, or transferred en route by re- 
_— will be exempt from this find- 
ng. 

“4. The application of compensatory 
charges for the service of furnishing 
extra copies of freight bills.” 


The Commission issued a notice with 
the report setting April 2 as the date 
when exceptions would be due, with 
replies to be filed by May 1. The Com- 
mission said exceptions or replies in both 
the railroad or motor carrier proceedings 
might be contained in a single docu- 
ment or in separate documents. 


Present Minimum Charges 


Examiner Vandiver said that “flat” 
minimum charges presently were $2 a 
shipment in Official, $1.43 in Southern, 
and $1.40 in Western territories, except 
that in Zone I of Western Trunk-Line 
Territory the charge was $1.42. 


Deficit from Small Shipments 


The examiner said that a traffic test 
for one day, May 21, 1947, (adjusted to 
January 31, 1948) showed that the out- 
of-pocket costs for handling all small 
shipments throughout the United States 
exceeded the revenues thereon by more 
than $72,000. This deficit projected to 
an annual basis, he added, would amount 
to more than $20 million. 


He said cost data showed that revenue 
on small shipments for movements in 
the United States as a whole exceeded 
out-of-pocket costs for hauls of more 
than 1,000 miles. Cost data also showed, 
he said, that for movements of 60 miles 
or less, shipments subject to flat mini- 
mum charges and those subject to other 
types’ of minimum charges combined 
earned 23.6 per cent of such revenue 
while for hauls of 1,000 miles and over 
801 miles they earned only 5.4 per cent 
of the total revenue on small shipments. 
For the respective distances, he added, 
the percentages of the revenue earned 
by the flat minimum charges were 22.6 
and 0.2 and the percentage yields of 
revenue from other types of minimum 
charges were 1 and 5.2 of the. total 
revenue. 


Examiner Vandiver observed that those 
percentages indicated that the revenue 
from shipments subject to the flat mini- 
mum charge declined inversely to in- 
creases in the length of haul, whereas 
the reverse was true with respect to 
shipments subject to other types of mini- 
mum charges. 


His report reviews the handling of 
small shipments by other modes of trans- 
portation, and in other countries. It 
contains a lengthy description of cost 
studies by the Commission’s Cost Section, 
by the western railroads, and by the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and 
criticisms of the studies of the Cost Sec- 
tion. The examiner concluded that the 
criticisms made by the parties did not 
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APPENDIX C 


Scale of minimum charges per shipment 


(Prescribed for application in all territory covered by No. 29556.) 


WEIGHT 


100 pounds 
and less 





disclose basic errors in the Cost Section’s 
udy. 

—- also reviewed proposals of the rail- 

roads for changes in the rate structure 

for small shipments. 

In that connection, he said the western 
railroads argued that no justification had 
peen established for entering an affirma- 
tive order in the proceedings and asked 
that the investigations be discontinued. 
He said in the absence of such action, 
railroads in the Southwestern and West- 
ern Trunk-Line territories took the posi- 
tion that there should be established for 
application on all less-than-carload traf- 
fic a basis of rates separate from that 
maintained on carloads. 


Examiner’s Conclusions 


Examiner Vandiver set forth his con- 
clusions, before the statement of his 
ultimate findings, as follows: 


“Although some form of separation of 
the charges for pickup and delivery serv- 
ice from those for line-haul service seems 
desirable, such action appears impracti- 
cable while the former service is under- 
going substantial changes and elimina- 
tions or at least until the pattern becomes 
more firmly fixed and permanent. 

“Under the several general increases in 
freight rates, established in recent years, 
the increases in the rates and charges 
applicable on small shipments have been 
relatively larger than on other traffic. 
The resulting rates and charges on these 
shipments have created an anomalous 
situation in rate-making in that they 
are, in many instances, materially higher 
for an inferior service than corresponding 
express rates. Moreover, the ability of 
small shipments to bear additional trans- 
portation charges has become extremely 
limited. ‘These conditions make it es- 
sential that any adjustments which may 
be found necessary to place that segment 
of traffic in a position to bear a greater 
share of the transportation burden be 
appropriately limited. That is to say, 
they should be confined, as far as prac- 
ticable, to adjustments which will effect 
some economies in the handling of such 
traffic or produce some additional revenue 
thereon without unduly burdening it. 


“In the course of the development of 
freight rates in this country, many ad- 
jJustments have been made to meet the 
changing needs of commerce, competitive 
situations, and to comply with the pro- 
visions of the act. The development into 
& Comprehensive system of rates designed 
to meet all of the many and varied con- 
ditions, necessarily, has resulted in a high 
degree of integration and a rather deli- 
cate balance in the numerous component 
parts of the existing rate structures. The 





Over 
150 pounds 


150 pounds 
and over 100 pounds 


charge charge 


‘establishment of a system of rates on 
small shipments different from the rates 
maintained for application on other less- 
than-carload shipments would seriously 
disrupt this integration and balance, as 
well as render more difficult the de- 
termination of the appjicable rates under 
a dual system. 


Classification Principle 

“The principle of classification is gen- 
erally recognized as affording the most 
equitable basis for the distribution of the 
total transportation burden. This prin- 
ciple has been observed throughout most 
of the evolution of less-than-carload 
rates, except insofar as the flat minimum 
charge applies. There are certain irre- 
ducible costs incurred in the handling of 
all shipments. In order that each ship- 
ment may bear its fair share of the 
transportation burden, therefore, it has 
been found necessary to maintain a flat 
minimum charge to apply when the 
revenue yield under the normal classi- 
fication ratings and rates is insufficient 
to cover the out-of-pocket costs plus 
some profit. This is necessary under any 
system of rates. Shipments subject to 
the flat minimum charge usually fall in 
one or more of three categories: (1) those 
given only short hauls, (2) those con- 
sisting of low-rated commodities, and (3) 
those of light weight. 

“The established system of rates on 
less-than-carload traffic, including small 
shipments, permits the maximum adher- 
ence to classification. As a substantial 
proportion of this traffic is subject to 
rates and charges other than the flat 
minimum charge, it is important that 
there be continued for application there- 
on rates which fully conform to the 
fundamental principle of classification. 


Cost Considerations 


“In the criticisms of the rail cost 
studies it is argued that the averages, 
apportionments, allocations, and assump- 
tions used therein resulted in overstating 
the costs on small shipments. The valid- 
ity of these studies questioned. While 
there is no representation that they at- 
tained perfection and produced exact 
costs, they possess sufficient attributes of 
accuracy to warrant reliance upon them 
as one of the elements to be considered 
in reaching the ultimate conclusions 
herein. Costs alone, however, do not 
determine the reasonableness of rates. 
Other factors along with costs must be 
considered and given due weight in such 
determination. But out-of-pocket costs 
should ordinarily establish the floor of 
all rates, and even rates yielding merely 
out-of-pocket costs having been con- 
demned as being less than reasonable 
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minima. Petroleum from South Atlantic 
Ports to Southeast, 245 I.C.C. 23; All 
Freight from Eastern Ports to the South, 
251 I.C.C. 361. Rates which yield some- 
thing more than out-of-pocket costs 
have also been found to be less than 
reasonable minima. Petroleum Between 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
234 I.C.C. 609; order sustained, Scandrett 
v. United States, 312 U. S. 661. 

“Even allowing for some overstatement 
of costs, it is clear that the revenue on 
this traffic fails to cover the out-of- 
pocket costs in all of the territories, 
particularly for the short hauls. The 
cost data introduced herein indicate that 
for shipments weighing 100 pounds and 
less, 150 pounds and over 100 pounds, and 
300 pounds and over 150 pounds, out-of- 
pocket costs exceed $1.60, $2.00 and $2.70, 
respectively, per shipment in all terri- 
tories for hauls of 100 miles, which sub- 
stantialy exceeds the average revenue 
yield. It is expected, however, that these 
costs will be materially reduced by the 
improvement programs under way. Con- 
sidering this probability and the econ- 
omies which should result from the other 
adjustments hereinafter required, as well 
as the value of the service and other 
essential factors, it is concluded that flat 
minimum charges of $1.50, $1.70, and 
$1.95 would be just and reasonable for 
such hauls. For the longer hauls up to 
and including 1,000 miles, however, nei- 
ther these minima nor the revenue yields 
under the normal classification bases 
would be sufficient to cover the out-of- 
pocket costs. 


Graded Minimum Charges 


“Costs vary in direct relation to grada- 
tions in weights of shipments and lengths 
of haul. A single minimum charge suf- 
ficient to cover the fully distributed costs 
for handling all less-than-carload ship- 
ments regardless of weights or lengths of 
haul, therefore, would unduly burden the 
smaller shipments. Just and reasonable 
minimum charges per shipment, for 
hauls of 1,000 miles or less, require the 
establishment of a scale of charges 
graded according to distance and weight 
groups,.as shown in appendix C hereto, 
to apply as flat minima. The charges 
herein prescribed are to be applied to the 
distances over the shortest possible rail 
routes by which carload traffic can be 
interchanged between carriers without 
transfer of lading. 

“The establishment of these charges 
will, of course, cover a larger proportion 
of small shipments than are presently 
subject to the flat minimum charges. 
Operation of these minima will also em- 
brace many shipments weighing more 
than 300 pounds. Under this method of 
adjustment, classification will be retained 
where that basis produces revenue in 
excess of the applicable flat minimum 
charge. Operation of classification will 
prevail generally in connection with the 
longer hauls and for some short hauls 
when the shipments consist of highly- 
rated articles. Thus the existing system 
of rates on small shipments will be con- 
tinued within the less-than-carload rate 
structure with a minimum of disruption. 

“These minima, together with the 
other adjustments required and with the 
aid of some further economies from the 
railroads’ improvement programs, are ex- 
pected to yield some profit to the carriers. 
It is incumbent upon them to continue 
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their search for ways and means of ef- 
fecting further economies in the handling 
of this traffic. The law does not con- 
template that the shipper shall be 
penalized for the carriers’ inefficiency. 


Official Territory Rail Proposals 

“The provisions of paragraph 2(a) [if 
classified first class or lower, for 100 
pounds at the applicable rate] of the 
Official Territory carriers’ proposal would 
have the effect of superimposing another 
minimum charge upon the flat minimum. 
Classification would be ignored with re- 
spect to commodities rated lower than 
first class. It would appear that the 
purpose of a minimum charge will be 
adequately served by the flat minima 
hereinafter required and no sufficient 
justification appears for this additional 
minimum. 

“The adjustment contemplated by 
paragraph 2(b) [if classified higher than 
first class, for 100 pounds at the appli- 
cable rate] of the proposal merely re- 
quires adherence to classification regard- 
less of the rating applicable. Such a 
requirement will be just and reasonable 
and should be established. 

“The provisions of paragraph 2(c) 
[governing minimum charge for ship- 
ment of different articles] would set up 
a form of minimum charge which would 
partially ignore classification. As noted 
above, the purpose of the flat minimum 
charge is to cover the minimum costs of 
operation, plus some contribution in 
addition thereto, in all instances where 
the revenue produced under normal clas- 
sification ratings and class rates is inade- 
quate. The scale of minimum charges 
herein required will obviate the need for 
any other departures from classification. 
In order to give full effect to classifica- 
tion and insure equitable treatment of 
the various classes of commodities and 
the shippers thereof, it is essential that 
the classification be permitted to operate 
at and beyond the point where the clas- 
Sification basis will produce revenue in 
excess of the flat minimum charge. 
Proper adherence to classification will 
be accomplished by permitting unre- 
stricted operation of the charges result- 
ing from the applicable rate at the actual 
weight on each article or shipment sub- 
ject, however, to the minimum weight 
per package or piece hereinafter re- 
quired. 


Rail Service and Small Packages 


“The railroads’ facilities and opera- 
tions, being designed primarily for mass 
transportation, are not well adapted to 
the movement of extremely small pack- 
ages, which require relatively more indi- 
vidual handling, supervision, and care 
than larger packages. The excessive ex- 
pense incurred by the carriers in the 
handling of small packages in relation 
to the revenue they produce casts an 
unreasonable burden upon other traffic. 
An equitable distribution of the trans- 
portation burden, therefore, requires the 
elimination of these packages or some 
adjustment designed to remove the in- 
equities. The exclusion of such packages 
from movement by freight, however, 
would, in many instances, seriously dis- 
rupt long-established distribution prac- 
tices of numerous business concerns. 
This is particularly true where it is 
essential that the small article accom- 
pany other articles in a shipment. 

“The principal reason for shipping 


small packages or articles separately is 
to avoid higher freight charges which 
would result from their banding or con- 
solidation with lower-rated articles. This 
is due to the present rule covering pack- 
ages containing mixtures of differently- 
rated articles, which provides, in effect, 
for application of the rate for the high- 
est-rated article in the mixture on the 
total weight of the package. Modification 
of this rule so as to permit each arrticle 
in a mixture to be charged for at the 
applicable rate thereon, subject to a 
minimum weight per package of at least 
35 pounds, would provide an incentive 
for consolidating small packages or arti- 
cles. Whether this minimum weight per 
package is high enough to remove the 
inequities is questionable. In the absence 
of more definite cost data thereon, how- 
ever, it will be considered as sufficient 
to afford substantial relief and will be 


required. Any deficit in weight per pack-" 


age should be charged for at the rate 
for the highest-rated article in the 
package. 


“When packages or pieces weighing 
less than 35 pounds each are handled 
in shipments subject to a flat minimum 
charge, they will be subject to an addi- 
tional charge of 15 cents per package or 
piece. Shipments of packing-house prod- 
ucts which are not loaded, unloaded, or 
transferred en route by the carriers 
should be exempted from this require- 
ment. This adjustment, which is not 
intended as a _ revenue’. producing 
measure, is not expected to result in 
any appreciable increase in revenue. As 
noted above, its principal purpose is to 
encourage the banding or consolidation 
of small packages. 


“A just and reasonable distribution of 
expenses and transportation burdens re- 
quires that the carriers receive adequate 
compensation for the service of furnish- 
ing extra copies of freight bills to their 
patrons. The respondents will be ex- 
pected to take appropriate steps to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

“In the interest of uniformity, the 
use of the so-called harmonized bill of 
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lading by all shippers and carriers would 
be desirable. The universal adoption of 
this bill of lading form and its prepara- 
tion by the shipper is represented as pre- 
senting a means of effecting important 
savings in the carriers’ clerical expense, 
with little or no additional cost to the 
shipper. Some shippers show, however, 
that it would be necessary for them to 
change to different billing machines, 
which would entail some additional costs 
initially. The performance of such sery- 
ice would be more of a burden upon the 
small shipper, who is not adequately 
equipped for that function, than upon 
the large shipper. 

“The principal objection of the ship- 
pers to this proposal is grounded on the 
argument that they should not be re- 
quired to assume a fundamental respon- 
sibility of the carriers. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the shippers, however, to 
cooperate with the carriers in their 
efforts to effect economies so as to hold 
down, as much as possible, the freight 
charges on small shipments. Disposition 
of this proposal will be left to the volun- 
tary action of the parties. 

“The proposed requirement that freight 
charges on less-than-carload shipments 
be prepaid would present several prob- 
lems. The numerous commodities and 
articles of merchandise usually distrib- 
uted in the various channels of com- 
merce are generally sold f.o.b. point of 
origin. If the shipper is required to 
prepay charges on such shipments it 
necessarily ties up substantial amounts 
of his funds for considerable periods of 
time and causes accounting difficulties. 
It would practically preclude c.o.d ship- 
ments. The evidence of record does not 
warrant such a requirement. 

“The recommended adjustments are 
designed to meet the need for increased 
revenue for hauls of 1,000 miles and less. 
As the revenue for the longer hauls gen- 
erally exceeds fully distributed costs no 
need appears for any type of minimum 
charge other than the scale of flat mini- 
mum charges recommended for 1,000 
miles, and the minima for the smaller 
package.” 


Examiner Proposes Minimum Reasonable 
Charges for Small Shipments by Motor 


Says Scale Proposed Will Produce Increased Revenues of About 37 
Per Cent on Shipments of 300 Pounds or Less Based on One-Day 
Traffic Study, Cites ‘Ineptness’ of Small Shipment Rate Structure. 


The Commission has issued a proposed 
report by Examiner L. J. Kassel in MC- 
C-543, Charges on Small Shipments by 
Motor Carriers. 

The proceeding is an investigation in- 
stituted on the Commission’s own motion 
into the reasonableness and lawfulness 
of the rates and charges for, and the 
rules, regulations, and practices govern- 
ing or affecting the transportation by 
motor common Carriers, except household 
carriers, of small shipments whether sub- 
ject to minimum or other character of 
charges, but embracing primarily ship- 
ments weighing not more than 300 
pounds each. Hearings were held on a 
consolidated record with No. 29556, 
Charges on Small Shipments by Rail- 
roads. 

The examiner recommended that the 
Commission should find: 


“1. That the respondents’ rates and 
charges on shipments weighing 300 
pounds or less, except as noted in para- 
graph 2 hereof, are less than the re- 
spondents’ costs of providing the service, 
and that they cast an undue burden on 
heavier shipments, and that they are, 
and for the future will be, unjust and 
unreasonable in violation of section 
216(d) of the interstate commerce act to 
the extent that they are less than the 
charges shown in table 22 hereof (See 
Table 22 of Minimum Charges Repro- 
duced Herein). 

“2. That the scalés of charges set 
forth in the said table 22 are, and for 
the future will be, minimum reasonable 
charges for the transportation by motor 
common carriers of small shipments, ex- 
cept household goods as defined in Prac- 
tices of Motor Common Carriers of 
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Distance 


miles. 
25 $1.40 
75 1.55 
125 1.65 
175 1.80 
250 1.95 
350 2.10 
450 2.25 
550 2.40 
700 2.60 
900 2.90 
1,100 3.15 
1,300 3.45 
1,500 3.70 
1,800 4.10 
2,200 4.70 
2,600 5.25 
3,000 5.75 
3,400 6.25 
3,800 6.75 
4,200 7.25 


add 10 cents for each package over five. 


Household Goods, 17 M.C.C. 467, and ex- 
cept that the distribution of small ship- 
ments from railroad cars when per- 
formed under the conditions hereinbe- 
fore described (pool car shipments sub- 
ject to specified conditions), in interstate 
or foreign commerce, throughout the 
United States. 

“3. That the said charges shown in 
table 22 on shipments weighing more 
than 150 pounds to 300 pounds inclusive, 
are, and for the future will be, reasonable 
minima on shipments weighing more 
than 300 pounds. 

“4. That in computing the distances 
to be used in connection with the pre- 
scribed charges, the respondents shall 
use the shortest highway distances over 
hard-surfaced highways. 


“An appropriate order should be en- 
tered.” 

A notice attached to the report said 
that exceptions were due on April 2, and 
replies were due May 1. Exceptions or 
replies filed in both the instant proceed- 
ing and No. 29556 might be contained 
in a single document or in separate 
documents, it said. 

The examiner said that application 
of the proposed scales of charges, ex- 
cluding the additional package charge, 
found reasonable in his findings, to 
United States traffic shown in a 1-day 
study made in August, 1947, would re- 
sult in increased revenues of approxi- 
mately 37 per cent on shipments weigh- 
ing 300 pounds or less, and about 4.8 per 
cent in the aggregate revenues from 
shipments of all weights. He said that 
increases, if any, in rates or charges 
since August, 1947, would of course re- 
duce these per cents. 

He said that although the charges 
were recommended for prescription as 
minimum reasonable charges they were 
hot intended to alternate with any other 
tates or charges on shipments weighing 
300 pounds or less. 


“This separate structure of charges on 
smail shipments, it is anticipated,” he 
said, “will not, in all instances, be recon- 
Cillable with existing rates or charges. 
And this is to be expected where, as here, 
the former is especially designed under 
the circumstances surrounding small- 


Table 22. 


Minimum reasonable charges per shipment for the transportation of small shipments. 


Shipments weighing 150 pounds 
in or less, and consisting of not 
more than 5 packages.* 


1On shipments weighing 150 pounds or less and consisting of more than five packages, 


2On shipments weighing more than 150 pounds and not more than 300 pounds and con- 
sisting of more than ten packages, add 10 cents for each package over ten. 









Shipments weighing more than 
150 pounds and not more 
than 300 pounds, and con- 
sisting of not more than 10 
packages.” 


nv 
_ 
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shipment traffic, whereas the existing 
rates or charges are, for the most part, 
makeshifts or from rate structures predi- 
cated upon substantially different cir- 
cumstances.” 


In his findings the examiner, in rec- 
ommending a scale of minimum reason- 
able charges, expected, among other 
things, the distribution of small ship- 
ments from railroad cars when per- 
formed under conditions described in 
his report. In this connection, he said, 
in his report: 

“The packers’ shipments which are 
handled by motor carriers’ from pool 
carloads for distribution are, .. ., trans- 
ported under considerably different cir- 
cumstances than ordinary small ship- 
ments. In the case of the shipments 
from pool cars: (2) shipments are picked 
up from railroad cars, (2) deliveries are 
made from the same vehicles into which 
the shipments are loaded, (3) there is no 
handling across the carrier’s platforms 
at origin or destinations, (4) numerous 
shipments are picked up at one time 
from one railroad car, (5) shippers ar- 
range the shipments in railroad cars 
to match particular peddle routes of 
motor carriers, and (6) shipping docu- 
ments including delivery instructions and 
freight bills are prepared by the shipper 
and furnished to the carrier in advance 
of the arrival of the car at the point 
of distribution. Clearly, the transporta- 
tion of these shipments requires special- 
ized operations and such transporta- 
tion should be excluded from this in- 
vestigation. This conclusion should not 
be construed as indicating that the 
costs of the carriers are lower on small 
shipments from pool-cars than the costs 
on other small shipments, as this fact 
cannot be determined from the data of 
record. The exclusion of the considered 
traffic is predicated on the specialized 
operations performed in their transpor- 
tation. Accordingly, the exemption should 
be permitted not only on packing-house 
products, but all descriptions of traffic 
from railroad pool-cars provided the 
rates or charges are made subject to 
conditions which generally reflect the 
special operations above described.” 

The examiner referred to certain arti- 
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cles which the National Traffic Com- 
mittee (which placed in evidence the 
most extensive cost studies of the moter 
carrier respondents) would exclude from 
the proposed charges on small ship- 
ments. These included used household 
goods; explosives, inflammables, or dan- 
gerous articles; live animals, birds, or 
fish, and others. 


“The evidence in this record,” he con- 
tinued, “relates to all articles transported 
by motor common carriers, except com- 
mon carriers of household goods, and 
ordinarily exceptions from the. terms of 
any order in this proceeding describing 
charges on small shipments should be 
predicated on the character of specialized 
operations rather than on descriptions 
of articles. Some mention was made of 
specialized operations in the transpor- 
tation of garments on hangers and other 
articles, but, except as to shipments 
distributed from railroad pool :cars, as 
described, there is insufficient informa- 
ba upon which to determine exemp- 
ions.” 


‘Ineptness’ of Present Rates 


Under the title of “ineptness of present 
rates and charges,” the examiner ob- 
served that the investigations related 
to small shipments, primarily those 
weighing 300 pounds or less, and said 
that rates and charges on small ship- 
ments as could be seen from examples 
set forth in his. report, were “odd jum- 
bles subject to miscellanies of rules, 
regulations, and exceptions.” 


“These rates and charges and the rate 
structures from which they stem,” he 
continued, “are wholly unsuited to the 
traffic. Indeed, the confused mass of 
rates and charges on small shipments. 
points to the ineptness of the existing 
rate structures on small shipments. To 
determine the applicable rates or charges 
on small shipments, except perhaps on 
those which are so small as to be ob- 
viously subject to minimum charges, it 
is necessary for the carriers’ rate clerks 
to check through the entitre gamut of 
ratings, execptions to the ratings, and 
commodity rates and, in addition, check 
the minimum charges for comparison 
with other rates or charges as the higher 
of the two is generally applicable. The 
disproportionate amount of complex 
rate checking required on these small 
shipments of 300 pounds or less is at once 
apparent from the fact that they con- 
stitute 60 per cent of the number of 
all shipments, but yield only 13 per cent 
of the aggregate freight charges. In 
this connection it is noted that ship- 
ments weighing more than 300 pounds 
and subject to minimum charges are a 
fraction of one per cent of the shipments 
weighing 300 pounds or less and subject 
to minimum charges. 


Average Charges 


“The average charges a shipment on 
United States traffic as a whole for 
distances from 50 miles or less to more 
than 2,800 miles ranged from 86 cents 
to $4.48 on shipments weighing 50 pounds 
or less, from $1.03 to $4.62 on shipments 
weighing 51 to 100 pounds, from $1.07 to 
$5.71 on shipments weighing 101 to 150 
pounds, from $1.15 to $8.72 on shipments 
weighing from 151 to 200 pounds, from 
$1.30 to $8.87 on shipments weighing from 
201 to 250 pounds, and from $1.48 to 
$11.62 on shipments weighing from 251 
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to 300 pounds. The averages for all 
distances in the same order, were $1.18, 
$1.52, $1.51, $2.64, $2.39, and $2.83 a ship- 
ment. And on all shipments weighing 
300 pounds or less the range was $1.10 
to $6.29 a shipment, and for all distances 
the average was $1.69 a shipment. The 
relatively small charge a shipment on 
small shipments considered, there is little 
justification for an elaborate and com- 
plex structure of rates and charges 
the ascertainment of which cost so 
much as to practically nullify any real 
benefits derived from the niceties of 
rate structures. A system of charges 
suitable to the traffic would undoubtedly 
result in considerable economies in the 
cost of handling of small shipments and 
these savings ultimately should be re- 
flected in the rate levels.” 


Flat Charges 

He said that “certain parties” asserted 
that flat charges a shipment, as proposed 
by the carriers, failed to give effect to 
the provisions of section 216 (b) of the 
act relating to just and reasonable classi- 
fication of property. 

“The contrary is true,” he continued. 
“Just and reasonable classifications of 
small shipments are attained under a 
structure of just and reasonable charges 
which are designed with due regard 
to the essential characteristics of this 
traffic.” 

He cited for comparison, All Freight 
to Pacific Coast, 238 I.C.C. 327 and 248 
L.C.C. 73, sustained in Pacific Inland 
Tariff Bureau v. United States, 50 Fed. 
Supp. 376. 

Weight Group Proposals 

“Shipments weighing 300 pounds or 
less constitute the segment of traffic 
which can be accommodated to a simpli- 
fied system of just and reasonable 
charges,” said the examiner. 

He said the proposal of the motor- 
carrier respondents generally was for 
two weight groups of 150 pounds or less 
and from 151 to 300 pounds, inclusive. 

“The southwestern motor carriers sup- 
port the proposal for a weight group of 
150 pounds or less, but claim that three 
weight groups of 151 to 200 pounds, 201 
to 250 pounds, and 251 to 300 pounds, in- 
stead of 151 to 300 pounds, would more 
nearly meet the needs of their. patrons,” 
said the examiner. “There is no evidence 
to support this claim. On the contrary, 
the relation of the number of small 
shipments in the several weight groups 
to the number of all small shipments 
is substantially the same in Southwestern 
Territory as in the United States as a 
whole. 

“Another matter which suggests the 
establishment of rates or charges on two 
weight groups of 150 pounds or less and 
151 to 300 pounds is that the expense to 
the carriers is considerably greater (per 
a given weight unit) on the smallest 
shipments than on the larger shipments. 
A better distribution of the relatively 
higher costs on the lightest or lighter 
of the small shipments is attained when 
there are two groups, rather than more 
than two, of rates or charges. And this 
factor is especially important here be- 
cause of the substantial burden of the 
relatively higher costs on small ship- 
ments.” 

The examiner said that rate groups 
proposed by the National Traffic Com- 


mittee were substantially broader than 
existing rate groups in certain terri- 
tories and were designed to simplify 
the present rate structure on small ship- 
ments and to accord all points in a trade 
or market area the same charge on simi- 
lar shipments. 

“While this feature of the proposed 
plan,” he said, “is an improvement over 
the present great variety of bases for 
determining motor-carrier rates or 
charges on small shipments, it is sub- 
stantially more elaborate than is war- 
ranted by any circumstances disclosed 
by the record.” 

He said that a scale of charges graded 
upwards with increasing distances of 
substantial blocks, particularly on the 
longer hauls, would be “especially . re- 
sponsive” to the task of establishing a 
reasonable level of charges “compatible 
with the character of the traffic and the 
fair needs of commerce.” Such a scale, 
he said, would also provide a simple 
source from which the respondent car- 
riers or their tariff agents could publish 
uniform charges easily ascertainable 
and understood by all users of tariffs. 


Unit Receipt 


In a discussion of unit receipts, the 
examiner said that the general ob- 
jections of shippers to the National 
Traffic Committee’s proposal in respect 
of a unit receipt that combined a bill 
of lading and other shipping documents 
in one form to be executed by the ship- 
per, were valid insofar as they would 
transfer to a shipper work that the 
carrier was obligated to perform. He 
said there was no basis in the record 
for determining separate scales of rates 
or charges depending on whether the 
bills of lading, receipts, or other ship- 
ping papers were filled in by the carrier 
or shipper. 

“Shippers who cooperate with carriers 
who initiate less costly and more effi- 
cient methods of carrying their ship- 
ments are helping themselves perhaps 
as much as they are helping the carriers. 
Much can be done in this direction on 
a voluntary basis by enlightened shippers 
and carriers.” 


Package Charge 

The examiner referred to a proposal 
of the carriers to make an additional 
charge of 10 cents for each package in 
excess of three on shipments weighing 
150 pounds or less and in excess of six 
packages on shipments weighing from 
151 to 300 pounds. He said he believed 
that a maximum reasonable number of 
packages, was five in the case of ship- 
ments weighing from 151 to 300 pounds. 

“While there is no cost data on the 
proposed charges of 10 cents each on 
additional packages,” he said, “this 
amount does not appear to be excessive 
or unreasonable.” 


Released Rates 


He said the fact that the Railway 
Express Agency was authorized to trans- 
port shipments at released rates afforded 
no justifiable grounds for entry of a 
similar order in connection with motor 
carrier rates or charges on small ship- 
ments. But he said there should be no 
bar to continuing outstanding released 
rate orders in connection with rates 
found reasonable, or to granting addi- 
tional released rate orders on particular 
articles when warranted. 

The charges on small shipments, with 
negligible ‘exceptions, he said, were sub- 
stantially below the costs submitted by 
the National Traffic Committee. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


“They are considerably less than these 
costs when they are adjusted for over- 
statements in pick-up and delivery and 
clerical expenses,” he continued. “The 
charges on small shipments are too low 
and they are unjust and unreasonable. 
Small shipments are casting an undue 
burden on other traffic, and they should 
be made to yield sufficient revenues to 
cover all the reasonable expense incurred 
in their transportation plus a reasonable 
profit.” 


Uniform Scale ‘Desirable’ 


After a discussion of the cost data 
in the record, Examiner Kassel said there 
were some differences in the costs among 
the several territories, but that they 
were not so marked as to require sepa- 
rate scales of charges in the several 
territories. He added: 

“Uniformity in the scales of charges 
throughout the United States is desir- 
able and warranted by the record. Upon 
consideration of all pertinent evidence 
hereinbefore set forth and the rate mak- 
ing and other applicable provisions of 
the act, the examiner concludes that 
the charges shown in table 22 are just 
and reasonable for application as mini- 
mum reasonable charges on small ship- 
ments, except as hereinafter noted, 
throughout the United States, and that 
the charges on shipments weighing more 
than 150 pounds and not more than 300 
pounds are reasonable minima on ship- 
ments weighing more than 300 pounds. 
The latter provides a necessary connect- 
ing link between the separate rate struc- 
tures.” 


Joint Board Recommends 
Finding Mining Firm 
Private Motor Carrier 


Joint Board No. 180 has recommended 
that the Commission find the motor 
carrier operations now conducted by 
Eagle Picher Mining & Smelting Co., 
Joplin, Mo., are not those of either a 
common or contract carrier, and that it 
dismiss the applicant’s application for 
a permit. A recommended report was 
issued in MC-104972, Sub. 4, Eagle Picher 
Mining & Smelting Co—Change in 
Status. The board is composed of Murray 
H. Barnes, of Kansas, Tyre W. Burton, 
of Missouri, and Ray O. Weems, of 
Oklahoma. 

It said the applicant, in 1946, was au- 
thorized by the Commission to transport 
as a contract carrier, mineralized rock 
(ore) having value for the recovery of 
lead and zinc concentrates by smelting, 
between points in Cherokee county, Kan., 
Ottawa county, Okla., and Barry, Jas- 
per, ‘Lawrence, McDonald, and Newton 
counties, Mo., over irregular routes. The 
board said the proceeding was reopened 
solely to receive evidence as to whether 
the applicant’s operations were those of 
a common or contract carrier. 


The board said that considering the 
evidence as a whole in the light of Com- 
mission decisions in the Woitishek, 
Lenoir Chair Co., and other cited pro- 
ceedings, there could be no doubt but 
that the applicant’s primary business 
was the mining, milling, and smelting 
of lead and zinc ore, and that its trans- 
portation activities were wholly subsidi- 
ary to its main business and were not 
conducted with any purpose to profit 
therefrom. 

“Moreover,” continued the board, . “it 
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is clear that applicant has no desire or 
intention to transport any traffic or com- 
modities other than those now handled 
in its own business. 

“In view of the conclusions herein, 
the original application should be dis- 
missed provided applicant requests the 
cancellation of its permit previously is- 
sued covering these operations. The con- 
tinued holding of such permit and the 
duty thereunder to operate as a for-hire 
carrier would otherwise be inconsistent 
with the private-carrier status found to 
exist herein.” 





Says Water Carrier Rate 
Agreement Curbs Freedom 
Of Members’ Action 


Curbs on the right of independent 
action by member lines, which Charles 
R. Seal, director of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight 
Forwarders, said were contained in a 
so-called Bullwinkle act agreement sub- 
mitted by steamship companies for Com- 
mission approval, led him to recommend 
denial of approval. 


By a proposed report in Section 5a 
Application No. 15, Atlantic Gulf Coast- 
wise Steamship Freight Bureau—Agree- 
ment, Director Seal recommended find- 
ing that approval was prohibited by 
paragraph (6) of section 5a of the in- 
terstate commerce act, which requires 
that each member of groups submitting 
agreements for approval must have an 
unrestricted right to take independent 
action either before or after any deter- 
mination arrived at through the joint 
procedure provided in the agreement. 

The Bulwinkle act provides relief from 
the antitrust laws for common carriers 
who enter into and carry out agreements 
relating to joint action on rates and re- 
lated matters, if the agreements have 
been approved by the Commission. 


After describing the procedures set up 
in the agreement, providing for handling 
of proposals not unanimously approved 
by a general traffic committee, by an 
executive traffic committee and then an 
executive officers committee, director Seal 
referred to the requirements of para- 
graph (6) of section 5a of the act. He 
then quoted article VII of the bylaws 
of the bureau which, he said, purportedly 
reserved the right to take independent 
amg to each member. The article fol- 
ows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision 
of these by-laws, each member shall have 
the free and unrestricted right to take 
independent action with respect to any 
of the matters and things within the 
Scope of the agreement either before or 
after any determination arrived at 
through joint procedure as herein pro- 
vided for, Provided, however, that writ- 
ten advice is immediately given by the 
member to all other members at least ten 
(10) days before such independent pro- 
posal is put in motion.” 


Contentions of Carriers 


Director Seal said applicants distin- 
guished between those instances where 
& member line submitted a matter for 
joint consideration, on the one hand, and 
the situations where the members took 
independent action without submitting 
& rate proposal for handling under the 
established joint procedure. He said it 
was asserted that the general provisions 





of the agreement and the bylaws had to 
do with matters which were processed in 
the ordinary way through joint proce- 
dure, while article VII covered a spe- 
cific procedure, namely, the independent 
action of a subscribing line which was 
not “processed at all.” Director Seal 
continued: 


“The general provisions of the agree- 
ment relating to the functions and pow- 
ers of the three described committees 
which handle traffic matters have hereto- 
fore been briefly referred to. Article III, 
section 5(e) of the bylaws provides that 
if a proposal is not unanimously ap- 
proved by the General Traffic Committee 
‘it will not be made effective except by 
action taken by the Executive Traffic 
Committee or the Executive Officers 
Committee.’ Article III, Section 4(f), 
pertaining to the Executive Traffic Com- 
mittee, provides that notice from one or 
more members of intention to make ef- 
fective a proposal which has not been 
unanimously approved by the Executive 
Traffic Committee ‘will be made void 
by reference of the proposal to the Exec- 
utive Officers Committee and no further 
action shall be taken until the proposal 
shall have been disposed of [by] the 
Executive Officers Committee.’ These 


Reduced Rail, Truck 
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provisions plainly operate as curbs on 
the right of independent action during 
bureau consideration of a rate proposal.” 

The bureau director said the Commis- 
sion had found that the right of inde- 
pendent action was to be preserved at 
all times—not only before and after any 
determination arrived at through the 
agreed procedure, but also during the 
period a proposal might be under con- 
sideration and in process of determina- 
tion pursuant to such procedure. He 
cited Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau, Inc.—Agreement, 278 I.C.C. 581, 
584. 


It was clear, he said, that the agree- 
ment “here presented” did not preserve 
to each member the free and unre- 
stricted right of independent action con- 
templated by paragraph (6) of section 
5a, and, therefore, could not be ap- 
proved. 

He said the application should be dis- 
missed without prejudice to the filing of 
an agreement not inconsistent with the 
views expressed in the report. . 





Rates on Cigarets 


And Tobacco Unlawful, Says Examiner 


Recommends I.C.C. Prescription of Reasonable Minimum Basis From 
Durham, Reidsville, Winston-Salem, Richmond, and Petersburg To 


Eastern Areas. 


Examiner S. R. Diamondson has rec- 
ommended that the Commission should 
find that proposed reduced rail and truck 
commodity rates on cigarets and manu- 
factured tobacco, in carloads and in 
truckloads, from Durham, Reidsville, and 
Winston-Salem, N.C., to destinations in 
Official Territory, are unreasonably low 
and hence unlawful. 


By a proposed report in I. and S. 
No. 5666, Cigarets and Tobacco, N.C. 
to Official Territory, and embraced cases, 
he also proposes a finding that present 
rail and truck rates on like traffic, in 
carloads and in truckloads, from Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, Va., to destina- 
tions in Central, Trunk Line, and New 
England territories are unjust and un- 
reasonable. 


The Commission should find, he said, 
that a reasonable minimum basis of rail 
and truck rates from Durham, Reidsville, 
Winston-Salem, Richmond, and Peters- 
burg to the destinations embraced in the 
proceedings, should not be lower than 55 
per cent of the contemporaneous first 
class rates from and to the same points, 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds by rail, 
and 22,500 pounds by truck. 

He said the suspended schedules 
should be required to be cancelled, with- 
out prejudice to establishment of rates 
on the basis he recommended for ap- 
proval. 


Embraced proceedings are: I. and S.- 


M-3061, Cigarets, 'Tobacco—N.C.-East, 
New England; No. 30316, Cigarets and 
Tobacco, Virginia to Official Territory; 
MC-C-1114, Tobacco, Cigarets, 

to East, New England; and Fourth Sec- 


Rails, Trucks, Held ‘Substantially Competitive.’ 


tion Application No. 24908, Cigarets and 
Tobacco from Virginia to Official Terri- 
tory. 

The examiner said that in view of 
his proposed findings, the applicants in 
the fourth-section proceeding had not 
justified the relief sought and that the 
application accordingly should be denied. 

The suspended schedules, he said, 
should be required to be cancelled, with- 
out prejudice to establishment of rates 
on the basis he recommended for ap- 
proval. He said that rates in accordance 
with his findings and conclusions should 
be made effective, so far as practicable, 
from all origins to all destinations “at 
one and the same time.” 


By schedules filed to become effective 
June 15, 1949, and later, he said, 
rail carriers parties to Agent C. A. 
Spaninger’s tariffs I.C.C. Nos. 697, 929, 
and 1012, proposed to establish reduced 
carload commodity rates on cigarets 
and manufactured tobacco from Durham, 
Reidsville, and Winston-Salem, and from 
Richmond and Petersburg to destinations 
in Central, Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land territories. The examiner said the 
proposed rates were indicated to be nec- 
essary to meet truck competition from 
and to the same points. 


Schedules were then filed by motor 
carriers parties to Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference tariffs I.C.C. Nos. 
431 and 442, indicated to become effec- 
tive June 15, 1949, proposing to establish 
reduced truckload rates on like traffic 
from the North Carolina manufacturing 
points named to the same destinations, in 
order to maintain the existing relation 
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in the present rail and truck rates, he 
said. 

On protests filed by both groups of 
carriers the Commission suspended the 
proposed rates until January 14, 1950, 
and the respondents voluntarily post- 
poned the effective date of the schedules 
pending determination of the proceeding. 

The examiner said that by schedules 
filed to become effective June 15, 1949, 
rail carriers parties to Agent P. W. 
Phillips’ tariff I.C.C. No. 240, and a 
number of individual carriers also pub- 
lished reduced rail rates on cigarets 
and manufactured tobacco from Rich- 
mond and Petersburg to points in Official 
Territory. 

“Those tariffs were not protested and 
became effective on the date shown,” 
continued the examiner. “However, in 
view of the competitive relation in rates 
on this traffic from North Carolina and 
Virginia, the Commission, upon its own 
motion entered into a general investiga- 
tion concerning the reasonableness and 
otherwise lawfulness of the rail and 
truck lines from the Virginia origins to 
destinations in Central, Trunk Line, and 
New England territories. In connection 
with the existing rates from Richmond 
and Petersburg, rail carriers seek relief 
to establish and maintain rates over 
circuitous routes from those origins to 
Cincinnati and Youngstown, O., Home- 
stead and Pittsburgh, Pa., and Lexing- 
ton and Louisville, Ky., without observ- 
ing the long-and-short-haul provision 
of section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act. All of the above proceedings were 
heard on a consolidated record and will 
be disposed of in one report.” 


Equal Competitive Basis 


The examiner said that an analysis 
and summary of alleged and existent 
advantages and disadvantages compelled 
the conclusion that rails and trucks were 
substantially competitive and capable of 
obtaining the traffic on an equal basis. 

“If there is an advantage,” he con- 
tinued, “it is with the motor carriers in 
their ability to assume from the shipper 
some of the cost of loading and unload- 
ing, while at the same time effectively 
counteracting the railroads’ inherent ad- 
vantage in the transportation of long- 
haul heavy-loading traffic through rates 
on a lower minimum that are roughly 
equivalent to average charges under the 
rails’ incentive plan. However, the ad- 
vantages possessed by the motor carriers 
in this proceeding are not so substantial 
as to require a differential over and 
above the rail basis. 


“The wholesale price of cigarets in 
January, 1950, was $6.862 per thousand, 
which includes $3.50 per thousand for 
federal taxes. The present value: is 
$125,281.60 per carload of 53,256 pounds. 
The value per pound is about $2.35 and 
per ton approximately $4,700. To New 
York, for example, the considered traf- 
fic, with a value as shown of $235 per 
100 pounds, is transported by rail under 
the present rate from North Carolina 
origins for 108 cents based on a load of 
40,000 pounds and 102.76 cents based on 
a load of 52,485 pounds. The same move- 
ment by truck under the present rate 
is 98 cents. Otherwise stated, the trans- 
portation charge is .00437 per cent of the 
value of the article transported by rail 
based on the average rate and .00417 per 


cent of the value by truck. Of course, 
the percentage that the proposed rates 
bear to the value of the article trans- 
ported is still lower than the percentages 
shown. Considering the obviously high 
value of the traffic and the fact that the 
present rail base rates have not been 
subjected to all of the authorized gen- 
eral increases, as has most other traffic, 
it seems clear that the tobacco traffic 
is not bearing its proper share of the 
transportation burden which it is well 
able to and should do. 

“To permit a further reduction by 
eliminating the authorized increases un- 
der Ex Parte 168 for the movement by 
rail and a correspondent reduction in 
the present truck rates would only serve 
to still further increase the share of the 
transportation burden on other traffic 
without giving consideration to the value 
of service on this traffic as required by 
the act. 

“Witnesses for the rail and motor car- 
riers testified to the effect that the ex- 
tremely high value of the traffic con- 
sidered, its susceptibility to loss and 
damage, and its transportation charac- 
teristics justified much higher rates than 
in effect at the present time by either 
form of transportation and it was at least 
tacitly conceded that in the competi- 
tive struggle for the traffic the rates 
have gravitated to such a level.as to 
be unreasonably low. It was suggested 
that this highly competitive adjustment 
could be stabilized by the prescription of 
minimum rates and a basis not lower 
than 55 per cent of the contemporaneous 
first-class rates was offered as a reason- 
able minimum. A careful evaluation of 
the facts of record persuades us that 
it is abundantly clear that this traffic 
can and should make a greater contribu- 
tion toward the transportation burden. 
As stated by the Commission in Petro- 
leum Between Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, 234 I.C.C. 609, ‘our duty 
to fix minimum rates, primarily for the 
purpose: of preventing destructive rate 
wars, is not done if we allow competitive 
— to gravitate to the lowest possible 
evel.’ ” 


Rate Basis Detailed 


The examiner said that cigarets and 
manufactured tobacco were rated third 
class or 70 per cent of first class in the 
governing classification, carload mini- 
mum 36,000 pounds, but that traffic gen- 
erally moved under commodity rates 
that were substantially lower than the 
class basis. For many years, he said, the 
three North Carolina origins, located in 
close proximity to each other, had been 
grouped for rate-making purposes. 

He said the present rail rates were 
so-called dual carload commodity rates 
constructed by use of a base rate of 40,000 
pounds and an “incentive” rate 20 per 
cent lower than the base rate for ap- 
plication on that portion of the ship- 
ment in excess of 40,000 pounds. 


The two rates were combined, he said, 
to form an average rate based on a rail 
carloading for this traffic of 52,000 
pounds and published by the motor car- 
riers, subject to minima of 20,000 or 
21,000 pounds, which those carriers con- 
tended represented the quantity that 
could be loaded in one unit of trucking 
equipment. 

“The incentive basis first became effec- 
tive on cigarets and manufactured to- 
bacco from North Carolina and Virginia 
origins to Official Territory on January 
1, 1946, for the purpose of encouraging 
shippers to more fully utilize rail equip- 
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ment through heavier loading and thus 
promote efficiency and economy in op- 
eration through reduction of the unit 
cost of transportation but primarily for 
the purpose of effectively meeting truck 
competition,” he said. “However .. ., 
the motor carriers thereupon established 
rates based approximately on the average 
rate per 100 pounds as applied to the 
average loading.” 


Rates to New York City 


After detailing changes in the rail and 
truck rates from North Carolina to New 
York City, for example, since the incen- 
tive basis became effective January 1, 
1946, the examiner said that the sus- 
pended rail rate was 98 cens a 100 
pounds, or 43.6 per cent of the average 
first-class rate, average rate 93.242 cents, 
which did not include authorized in- 
creases under Ex Parte 162, 166, or 168, 
and was approximately 16 per cent lower 
than the present rail rate. 

The suspended truck rate was 93 cents, 
said the examiner, adding: 

“It will be noted that since- January 
1, 1946, the truck rate to New York has 
been consistently lower than the rail 
base rate by amounts ranging from 2 
to nearly 17 cents, and at present is 10 
cents lower. Moreover, the rail average 
rates have exceeded the truck rates since 
July 1, 1946, by amounts ranging up to 
over 12 cents and at present exceed the 
truck rate by nearly 5 cents.” 

The report contained a table showing 
the present and proposed rail and truck 
rates, average distances, and earnings 
from the North Carolina origins to rep- 
resentative destinations. The examiner 
said that to the destinations shown, the 
proposed rail rates, without the incen- 
tive basis, were the same as the present 
truck rates but that the earnings were 
lower because of the fact that the rail 
distances generally exceeded the cor- 
responding highway distances. He said 
the use of the incentive rates resulted 
in proposed average rail rates, based on 
52,485 pounds, approximately the same 
as the proposed truck rates but ranging 
from 5 to 7 cents lower than the present 
truck rates. He said the present average 
rail rates, except to St. Louis, were 
higher than the corresponding present 
truck rates. To St. Louis the difference, 
truck over rail, was less than 1 cent, he 
said. 

The examiner said that cigarets and 
manufactured tobacco moved to Official 
Territory in substantial volume from the 
North Carolina and Virginia origins. 
There had been, with few exceptions, 
he said, a substantial reduction in the 
volume of movement by rail in 1949 as 
compared with the movement in 1948 to 
important consuming points, notwith- 
standing the fact that the production of 
cigarets and manufactured tobacco had 
increased enormously since about 1928. 


Rail Contentions 


Rail carriers contended, among other 
things, he said, that the lower minimum 
weight in effect by motor carriers af- 
forded the latter an advantage over the 
rail carriers. 

“Insofar as this contention is based 
upon a lack of carload tonnage,” con- 
tinued the examiner, “there is little sup- 
port for it in the record, but there is an 
advantage to the trucks when the lower 
truck minimum is transported at rates 
calculated to offset the incentive basis 
established by the railroads to encourage 
heavy loading. It is generally conceded 
that rail carriers have an inherent ad- 
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vantage over trucks in mass transporta- 
tion of long-haul heavily-loaded carload 
traffic. This advantage is very neatly 
minimized by the application of truck 
rates on the lower minimum roughly 
equal to the average charge per hundred 
pounds on the average loading of carload 
traffic moving under the incentive plan, 
so that neither group can claim to be 
at. a disadvantage in this respect under 
the present rate structure, since the 
lower minimum weight is an advantage 
to the motor carriers only insofar as 
it enables them to neutralize an advant- 
age otherwise possessed by the railroads. 

“The railroads further insist that since 
a truckload contains a lesser number of 
cigarets than a carload and hence repre- 
sents a lesser investment of the shipper’s 
capital there is a saving to the shipper 
of interest charges when cigarets are 
shipped by truck and a subsequent sav- 
ing of storage charges upon arrival on 
the theory that the shipper may main- 
tain smaller inventories when utilizing 
motor carrier transportation. While 
these ingenious arguments may be of 
some force in other situations, here the 
shipper is shipping to itself and it can- 
not realize upon those cigarets until 
they are sold from the warehouse to the 
wholesaler or retailer, hence prior to 
that time it is of no consequence whether 
the cigarets are in the plant, enroute, 
or in the warehouse. Godchaux Sugars, 
Inc., v. Annapee & W. Ry. Co., 251 I.C.C. 
667, cited by the rail carriers in support 
of this proposition, is distinguishable in 
that it involved a _ speculative com- 
modity, namely sugar, and a purchase 
and sale; here there is neither. As for 
the allegedly greater storage charges 
incurred by the rail shipper, there has 
been no showing that warehouse inven- 
tories are geared to the media of trans- 
portation employed, and in the absence 
of such a showing it will be assumed 
that the cigaret companies fix warehouse 
inventories with regard to the cigaret 
consumption in the area supplied by 
that warehouse.” 


Would Give Pan-Atlantic 


Galveston-Houston Rights 


With Texas interests split in opposition 
and support, and with support from the 
eastern seaboard, Examiner Frank M. 
Weaver has recommended that the Com- 
mission grant an application of Pan At- 
lantic Steamship Corporation to extend 
its operations so as to include Houston 
and Galveston, Tex. 

He recommended issuance of a fifth 
amended certificate and order in a pro- 
posed report in W-376, Sub. 10, Pan-At- 
lantic Steamship Corporation, Extension 
—Houston. 


Examiner Weaver said Pan-Atlantic 
was a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Waterman Steamship Corporation. 


He said the applicant sought to extend 
its service to include operations from, 
to, and between Galveston and Houston, 
and between those ports and the ports 
it was now authorized to serve in the 
transportation of commodities generally 
and passengers, by self-propelled vessels: 
From, to, and between Boston, Mass., 
New York, N. Y. (New York Harbor), 
Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., 
Charleston and Georgetown, S.C., Miami, 
Jacksonville, Pensacola, Panama City, 
Tampa, and Port St. Joe, Fla., Mobile, 
Ala., and New Orleans, La. 

The examiner said that the New Or- 


leans Traffic and Transportation Bureau, 
and the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
were represented at hearings, but took 
no position in the proceedings. 

The Port of New York Authority, said 
Examiner Weaver, intervened and took 
the position that the application should 
be granted for a temporary period of 
six months or one year. Later in his re- 
port, he said the port authority was 
favorable to the proposed service from 
New York if applicant could develop suf- 
ficient tonnage to support its service 
without diverting traffic from Seatrain 
Lines or Newtex Steamship Co., a matter 
to be developed by experience, under tem- 
porary rights. 

Opposition and Support 

Examiner Weaver listed in an appen- 
dix to his report, those who supported 
and those who opposed the application, 
as follows: 

“The following interests intervened in 
support of the application: Boston Port 
Authority, Boston, Mass., Chamber of 


Commerce of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, ° 


Pa., City of Galveston, Board of Trus- 
tees of the Galveston Wharves, Galves- 
ton Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade, Galveston Chamber of Commerce, 
Houston Port and Traffic Bureau, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lake Charles Harbor and Termi- 
nal District, Lake Charles, La., Lake 
Charles Association of Commerce, Fort 
Worth Freight Bureau, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce, Fort Worth Grain and Cotton 
Exchange, Texas Industrial Traffic 
League, Southwestern Peanut Shellers’ 
Association, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, Local 1231, Houston, Tex., 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., Paul Jones and Co., Inc., Masury- 
Young Co., C. N. Miller Co. and Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation. 

“The interests which oppose the appli- 
cation are as follows: Newtex Steamship 
Corporation, Seatrain Lines, Inc., Gulf- 
Canal Lines, Inc., Coyle Lines, Inc., 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Texas City 
Chamber of Commerce, Texas City, Tex., 
Texas City Board of Trade, Nueces 
County Navigation District No. 1, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Olmito Canning Company, 
Texas Canners’ Association, Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, Texas Citrus 
Commission, Port of Brownsville and 
Texas Citrus Exchange, all of Browns- 
ville, Tex. 


Examiner’s Conclusions 


Examiner Weaver said the proposed 
service would result in the cperation of 
only two break-bulk water carriers be- 
tween Houston and north Atlantic ports 
and only one between Galveston and 
the same ports, “or less than half the 
number of water carriers serving the 
same trade in 1939.” He added that it 
would also result in resumption of water 
passenger service between the two Texas 
ports, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, north Atlantic ports. Within a 
reasonable period, he said, the proposed 
service would no doubt result in estab- 
lishment of cargo and passenger service 
between Houston-Galveston, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, south Atlantic 
ports such as Charleston, Jacksonville, 
and Miami. : 

He said the evidence warranted the 
conclusion (a) that there was a real, 
definite need for the proposed service 
and that such need was not being met 
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by the existing carriers, and (b) that 
applicant was fit, willing, and able prop- 
erly to perform the proposed service. * * * 


Changes in Industry 


In the body of his proposed report, 
Examiner Weaver said that Newtex and 
Seatrain contended that pre-war ton- 
nage was not a proper measure of the 
present or future traffic potential. 

He said the basis for that contention 
included relocation and decentralization 
of industry. On cessation of coastwise 
water service in the war period many of 
the industries that had plants on the 
eastern seaboard to take advantage of 
water carrier service from Atlantic ports 
had transferred their plants to loca- 
tions in the west and southwest, and 
the traffic, according to the protestants, 
was now shipped all-rail. They cited 
reversal of a large pre-war movement 
of soap from north Atlantic to Texas 
ports; local manufacture in Texas of 
iron and steel pipe, formerly moved by 
water; diversion to all-rail of paint from 
newly established midwestern and south- 
western plants. 

Changes in methods of packing and 
handling, with liquid commodities being 
shipped in bulk, in tanks, rather than 
in drums and other small containers, ., 
were also cited by the protestants, who 
said the practice had also affected “dry 
freight,” with a large pre-war move- 
ment of rice in bags now moving in bulk, 
in box cats. Increased use of private 
carriage was also mentioned. 

Examiner Weaver said, the protesting 
carriers also asserted that a pre-war 
movement of fresh citrus fruits from the 
Rio Grande Valley to eastern points by 
water had been eliminated, since the 
fruit was now converted to juices in the 
producing area and the product shipped 
as canned or frozen citrus fruit juices, 
the frozen juice representing the bulk 
of the traffic. This, the protestants said, 
pea not handled by breakbulk water car- 
riers. 

Examiner Weaver said that the pro- 
testing carriers further contended that 
the available traffic within the Houston- 
Galveston area was barely enough to 
support the existing services; that the 
proposed operations, if established, 
would divert traffic from the existing 
carriers and bring about a degree of 
destructive competition which would 
inevitably eliminate Newtex operations. 


Carrier Experience 

He said there was no contention that 
the proposed service would so affect Sea- 
train, and after citing a rise in revenue 
tonnage handled by that carrier from 
719,286 tons in 1946 to 1,004,278 in 1949, 
Examiner Weaver said that, for the lat- 
ter year, Seatrain’s overall operations 
resulted in a net profit of $2,215,783 
“or 20 per cent of the total value of the 
carrier’s property.” 

The examiner said that Newtex lost 
$804,307 for the nine months it operated 
in 1947, and $473,507 in 1948, the first 
complete year of post-war operations. 
He said revenue tonnage handled by 
Newtex aggregated 547,206 tons in 1948 
and 343,912 in 1949, (when it had a net 
profit of $160,202) or 203,294 tons less 
than in 1948. Examiner Weaver con- 
tinued: 


“It will be noticed that in the handling 
of more than 500,000 tons in 1948, Newtex 
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sustained a substantial loss while in the 
handling of 40 per cent less tonnage in 
1949 it had a small profit. This suggests 
that the profits or losses of this carrier 
are not determined by the volume of 
traffic handled.” 


Examiner’s Comments 


Commenting on the contentions of the 
protestants, Examiner Weaver said that 
relocation or decentralization of indus- 
try and other factors developed in the 
past decade had no doubt eliminated 
or reduced the volume of movement of 
several commodities which moved by 
water in that trade prior to 1939. 

However, he added, “during. the same 
period the record establishes that there 
was a tremendous economic and indus- 
trial expansion of the southwestern area 
within and tributary to the Houston- 
Galveston district.” In the circumstances, 
the examiner said, it was fair to con- 
clude that the traffic available within 
the area was sufficient to support the 
proposed operations without endangering 
or impairing the operations of existing 
carriers. 


‘Motor Right Revocation 
Proposed by Joint Board 


Revocation by the Commission of a 
permit authorizing motor contract car- 
rier operations by David Thomas Lesher 
Malott, of Williamsport, Md., has been 
recommended by joint board No. 68, 
composed of Norman B. Belt, of the 
District of Columbia, and H. Lester 
Hooker, of Virginia. 

By a recommended report in MC-C- 
1122, David Thomas Lesher Malott 
(Emma Virginia Malott, Administratrix) 
and Emma Virginia Malott—Revocation 
of Permit, the joint board proposed that 
the Commission find that the respond- 
ents had willfully failed to comply within 
a reasonable period (60 days) with an 
order of the Commission requiring them 
to comply with the provisions of the 
Commission’s rules and regulations in 
connection with permit MC-18335 by 
resuming the operations contemplated 
by the permit. The board recommended 
that the investigation proceeding in MC- 
C-1122 be discontinued. 

Exceptions to the report are to be filed 
with the Commission within 20 days 
from January 19. 


Soybeans 


No. 30503, Temple Cotton Oil Co. v. 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. et al. 
By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Recom- 
mends dismissal of complaint on finding 
not shown to have been or to be un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial and 
preferential, rates charged on 23 car- 
loads of soybeans, shipped between No- 
vember 1, 1946, and January 9, 1947, 
inclusive, from various points in south- 
eastern Missouri and northeastern Ark- 
ansas, transited at Ashdown, Ark., and 
the product thereof, soybean oil meal, 
on 14 carloads, forwarded therefrom be- 
tween February 20, and March 10, 1947, 
inclusive, to New Orleans, La., for export. 
The examiner said that only the charges 





collected on that portion of the inbound 
soybean tonnage, which represented the 
weight of the cake or meal prodiced in 
manufacturing the soybeans, were de- 
ducted from the total charges. He said 
the following rates were charged: The 
applicable through rates on soybean oil 
meal of 44 cents a 100 pounds from 
Matthews, Mo., less the paid-into-the- 
transit-station soybean rate of 33 cents, 
applicable on grain, grain products, and 
related articles, which basis was accord- 
ed to soybeans in Southwestern Terri- 
tory to Ashdown; 44 cents from Malden, 
Mo., less the paid-in soybean rate of 
30 cents to Ashdown; 44 cents from Hol- 
land, Mo., less the paid-in soybean rate 
of 31 cents to Ashdown; 43 cents from 
Quilin, Campbell, Poplar Bluff, Kennett, 
and Senath, Mo., less the paid-in soy- 
bean rate of 30 cents, to Ashdown; and 
43 cents from Blytheville, Ark., less the 
paid-in soybean rate of 29 cents to Ash- 
down. The examiner said the assailed 
rates were the maximum reasonable 
rates prescribed for soybean oil meal in 
Cottonseed, Its Products, and Related 
Articles, 214 I.C.C. 331, and subsequent 
reports, with subsequent general in- 
creases added thereto. 


Liquefied Gas 


No. 30327, Michigan Propane Gas Cor- 
poration v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
et al. By Examiners Andrew J. Banks 
and Harold M. Brown. Dismissal of com- 
plaint recommended on finding not 
shown unreasonable, rates on liquefied 
petroleum gas, in tank-car loads, from 


MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 
Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 


State in which applicant for certificate 
license or permit has home Office is shown 
below in “black face” type, with name 
of town or city following. 


Butter 


I. and S. M-3297, Butter From Sully, 
Ia., to Chicago. By Examiner C. K. 
Glover. Recommended that the Com- 
mission order the suspended schedules 
cancelled and discontinue the proceed- 
ing, on finding not shown just and 
reasonable, proposed reduced commodity 
rate of 45 cents a 100 pounds, minimum 
20,000 pounds, on butter, from Sully, Ia., 
to Chicago, Ill. The examiner said the 
rate was proposed by schedules filed to 
become effective March 21, 1950, by Bos 
Truck Lines, Incorporated. On protest 
of Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, 
operation of the schedules was suspended 
until October 20, 1950, and, by the re- 
spondent’s voluntary action, their op- 
eration was further deferred until and 
including January 18, 1951. 


Tractor Wheel Rim Clamps 


MC-C-1066, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., et al. v. Norwalk Truck Line Co., 
et al. By Examiner J. Edgar Snider. 
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points in Texas, Louisiana, and Okla- 
homa to Wayland, Mich., received since 
August 25, 1947. The examiners said it 
was the complainant’s position that repa- 
ration should be awarded on the lowest 
basis of rates made in relation to the 
rates from the southwest to points west 
of Lake Michigan; that a refund should 
be made of any charges where a double 
increase was added to the separate fac- 
tors of a combination rate; and also on 
any charges that resulted from rates 
that were higher than 10 per cent in 
excess of the rates on gasoline. They said 
the evidence indicated that the com- 
plainant was attempting to construct a 
standard of maximum reasonableness hy 
calculating the percentage relationship 
of first class of (1) the rate from Tulsa, 
Okla., to Chicago, or (2) the average 
of rates from various southwestern points 
to. Chicago, and projecting this basis into 
lower Michigan. They said the south- 
western petroleum rate structure was 
“predicated with little regard for dis- 
tance considerations.” They said that 
in Liquefied Petroleum Gas, S.W. to 
Official Territory, 277 I.C.C. 483, decided 
April 3, 1950, subsequent to filing of the 
instant complaint, the Commission ap- 
proved for the future the rate basis on 
the gas from the southwest to Official 
Territory, which became effective June 
19, 1950. The examiners said that the 
complainants’ evidence did not estab- 
lish unreasonableness of the assailed 
rates in the past, and likewise failed to 
establish the alleged unreasonableness of 
such rates approved by the Commission 
for the future. 








Recommends, on further hearing, that 
the Commission close the proceeding on 
finding inapplicable, rate charged in 1944 
and collected for transportation of less- 
than-truckload shipments of certain 
wheel rim clamps, in cartons, from 
Auburn, N.Y., to Wyandotte, Mich. The 
examiner said the commodities were 
erroneously described in the shipping 
papers as iron or steel auto parts, n.0o.i. 
He recommended finding that the ap- 
plicable rate was the Class-F rate on 
tractor wheel rim clamps, in effect when 
the shipments moved. Overcharges were 
outstanding, he said. The only real 
issue involved related to the nature of 
the commodity shipped, said the ex- 
aminer, adding that it was his opinion 
that on further hearing the complainants 
had established that the traffic trans- 
ported by the defendants actually con- 
sisted of tractor wheel rim clamps. 


Household Laundry Machines 


I. and S. M-3267, Household Laundry 
Machines—Between Chicago and Ohio. 
By Examiner C. K. Glover. Recommends 
discontinuance and that suspended 
schedules be ordered cancelled on finding 
proposed commodity rates on household 
laundry machines between Chicago, IIl., 
and 14 points in Ohio, not shown just 
and. reasonable. By schedules filed to 
become effective February 26, 1950, Motor 
Carriers Tariff Bureau, Inc., Agent, on 
behalf of motor common carriers, pro- 
posed to establish commodity rates, mini- 
mum 12,000 pounds, on household drying 
machines, ironing machines, and wash- 
ing machines, with or without dishwash- 
ing attachments, in lieu of present class 
rates. On protest of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., operation of 
the schedules was suspended until Sep- 
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tember 25, 1950, and voluntary action of 
respondents postponed the schedules in- 
definitely. The examiner said the pro- 
posed commodity rates were essentially 
the same as the present class rates, col- 
umn 55, except that the minimum rate 
was reduced from 16,000 to 12,000 pounds, 
which he said was in effect a reduction 
in rates. He said it was evidence that 
some reduction in the minimum was 
necessary to enable shippers to use motor 
carrier service and the carriers freely 
to compete for the traffic. However, the 
examiner said, the record, limited to the 
experience of one carrier failed to show 
with reasonable clarity that the traffic 
would yield compensatory revenue under 
the lower minimum without increased 
rates. He said, also, it would tend to 
compel other motor and rail carriers to 
reduce rates. , 


Brass Fittings 


MC-C-1186, Eljer Co. v. Bowman Motor 
Freight. By Joint Board No. 308, com- 
posed of Lawrence W. Cannon, of In- 
diana, Irvan A. Gorrill, of Ohio, and 
Heil H. Lichliter, of Pennsylvania. Rec- 
ommended that the Commission find in- 
applicable, rate of $1.46 a 100 pounds 
charged on 4,673-pound shipment of 
brass plumber’s fittings, from Frank- 
fort, Ind., to Ford City, Pa., in period 
March 24-June 12, 1948. Applicable rate 
found to be $1.09, applied on assessed 
weight of 5,000 pounds. Found appli- 
cable and not shown unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful, flat charge of $156.84 
collected on three shipments each weigh- 
ing in excess of 16,000 pounds, moving 
in same period. The board said over- 
charges were outstanding on the ship- 
ment weighing 4,673 pounds. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


Colorado (Denver)—MC-9895, R. B. 
Wilson, Extension—South Dakota Points, 
Certificate proposed. Petroleum products, 
in bulk, in tank vehicles, from Denver, 
Colo., and Cheyenne, Wyo., and points 
within 10 miles of each, and from site 
of Texas Co. refinery near Casper, Wyo., 
to points in a described area of S.D., 
over irregular routes. 

District of Columbia (Washington)— 
MC-112370, Henry C. Bungie, Common 
Carrier. Denial of certificate proposed. 
General commodities with exceptions, 
between Washington, D.C., on the one 
hand, and; on the other, points in Cal- 
vert county, Md., over irregular routes. 

Georgia (Augusta)—-MC-112071, Sub. 
1, E. R. Davis, dba Davis Transport Co., 
Common Carrier. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, cutback asphalt, 
hot liquid asphalts, asphalt paving ce- 
ments and tar prime, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from Norfolk, Va., to all points 
in N.C. 

Illinois (Chicago)—MC-2815, Sub. 13, 
Penntruck Co., Inc., Extension—Alter- 
nate Routes. Certificate proposed. Gen- 
eral commodities, (1) between Lake City, 
Ill., and Decatur, Ill., and return, over 
a described route, and (2) between junc- 
tion unnumbered highway and US. high- 
way 36 and junction unnumbered high- 
ways west of Prairie Hall, Ill., over un- 
humbered highway, both as alternate 
routes, serving no intermediate points, 
with service at junction unnumbered 
highway and U.S. highway 36 described 
in (2) authorized for joinder only in 
connection with route (1), and subject to 
Same conditions as apply to applicant’s 
presently authorized operations between 


Terre Haute, Ind., and Decatur, Ill., as 
set forth in certificate MC-2815, dated 
April 6, 1948. 

Illinois (Chicago)—MC-9685, Sub. 43, 
Emery Transportation Co., Extension— 
South Connellsville, Pa. Permit pro- 
posed. Glassware, not otherwise indexed 
by name, other than cut; glass contain- 
ers, common or parts thereof, viz., bottles 
(except siphon bottles and bottles fitted 
with siphons); jars and packing glasses, 
not exceeding 5 gallons capacity, with or 
without their equipment of caps, covers 
or stoppers; caps, covers, or tops, (other 
than display), for bottles, glassware, or 
jars, not otherwise indexed by name, and 
paper shipping cartons, from South Con- 
nellsville, Pa., to St. Louis, Mo., Bay 
City, Mich., points in IIl., Ind., O., and in 
Ky., on the Ohio River and in a described 
Mich. area, conditioned on written re- 
quest for deletion of Connellsville, Pa., as 
a point of origin for the same commodi- 
ties to the same destinations as involved 
in the instant proceeding, from present 
permit issued in MC-9685. 

Illinois (Freeport)—MC-105272, Sub. 7, 
Lowell Seuring, Extension—Tanks and 
Farm Machinery. Denial of certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, (1) 
tanks requiring special handling or equip- 
ment from Freeport and points within 
5 miles thereof to points in Ind., Ia., 
Minn., Mo., and Wis.; (2) farm ma- 
chinery, and parts thereof when shipped 
with part of a shipment of farm ma- 
chinery, from Des Moines, Dubuque, 
Ottumwa, and Waterloo, Ia., to points 
in Boone, DeKalb, Ogle, Stephenson, and 
Winnebago counties, Ill.; (3) livestock 
between points in Boone, Carroll, Jo 
Davies, Ogle, Stephenson, and Winnebago 
counties, Ill., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Ind., Ia., Ky., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Neb., O., and Wis.; and (4) 
silos from Carbon, Ind., to points in Ill. 
and Wis. 

Indiana (Flora) — MC-110333, Carroll 
Garrison and Dorothy R. Garrison, dba 
Garrison Elevator Co., Contract Carrier. 
On further hearing, reversal of findings 
in prior report, 49 M.C.C. 575, and grant 
of permit recommended. (1) Feed, in 
containers, from Louisville, Ky., to points 
in Ill., Ind., and Tenn.; (2) fertilizer 
and fertilizer compounds, from Louis- 
ville, Jeffersonville, New Albany, and 
Seymour, Ind., and Lockland, O., and 
points within 3 miles of each, to points 
in Ill., Ind., and Ky.; and (3) grain, in 
bulk or containers, from points in Ill. 
and Ind., to Louisville, over irregular 
routes, operations to be conducted sepa- 
rately from other business activities, a 
separate accounting system to be main- 
tained, and applicants not to transport 
property as both public and private car- 
rier at same time in the same vehicle. 

Indiana (Muncie)—-MC-108671, Sub. 6, 
Tarbet Trucking, Inc., Extension—Find- 
lay, O. Denial of certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
(a) serving Findlay, O., as an intermedi- 
ate point in connection with present 
regular route operations between Muncie 
and Cleveland, O., and between Muncie 
and Detroit, Mich., and (b) over described 
alternate routes between Chicago, IIl., 
and Fremont, O., Lorain, O., and Cleve- 
land, Cleveland and Geneva, O., Toledo, 
O., and Sandusky, O., and between 
Geneva and Buffalo, O. 

Massachusetts, (Boston) — MC-1517, 
Sub. 16, New England Greyhound Lines, 
Incorporated, Extension, South Easton, 
Mass. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, and express, mail, and 
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newspapers, between Boston and South 
Easton, Mass., over Mass. highway 138, 
as an alternate route, serving no inter- 
mediate points, in connection with pres- 
ent regular route operations between the 
same termini. 

Minnesota (Duluth) — MC-112398, 
Henry W. Kivi, Common Carrier. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Wooden poles and pil- 
ing, from points in Minn., within 150 
miles of Superior, Wis., which are on and 
north of a described line, to Superior, 
Wis., over irregular routes. 

Minnesota (Minneapolis) — MC-8600, 
Sub. 11, Werner Transportation Co., Ex- 
tension—Alternate Routes. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, (1) between junction U.S. high- 
way 51 and Wis. highway 30, and junc- 
tion U.S. highway 18 and Wis. highway 
30, over Wis. highway 30, as alternate 
route, serving no intermediate points, in 
connection with regular route operations 
between Madison, Wis:., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., and (2) between Janesville, Wis., 
and junction Wis. highways 30 and 73 
and return, over described route, as alter- 
nate route, serving no intermediate points 
and serving junction Wis. highways 30 
and 73 for joinder only, in connection 
with the alternate route described in (1). 

Minnesota (St. Paul) —MC-42380, Sub. 
20, Arthur E. McCue, dba Minnesota- 
Wisconsin Truck Line and McCue Trans- 
fer Co., Extension—Norton, Wis. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between junction Wis. 
highway 65 and St. Croix county (Wis.) 
highway G, and Norton, Wis., and return, 
over described regular route, serving all 
intermediate points and off-route point 
of Cylon, Wis., condtioned on request 
for cancellation of described portion of 
certificate issued in MC-42380 on Jan- 
uary 16, 1950. 

Mississippi (Jackson) —MC-111987, All 
American Transports of Mississippi, Inc., 
Common Carrier. Denial of certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, (1) 
containers, their caps, corks and handles, 
from Jackson, Miss., and points within 
5 miles thereof to points in Fla.; (2) 
paper and paper board, from Bastrop and 
Springhill, La., and Panama City, Fila., 
to Jackson, Miss., and points within 5 
‘miles thereof; (3) fresh fruits and vege- 
tables from points in Fla. to Memphis, 
Tenn., and points in Miss. and La., and 
(4) asphalt tile, roofing and building ma- 
terials, from Jackson and points within 
5 miles thereof to points in Fla. 

New Jersey (Newark)—MC-3647, Sub. 
125, Public Service Interstate Transporta- 
tion Co., Extension—Alternate Route— 
Little Falls, N.J. Certificate proposed. 
Passengers and their baggage, and ex- 
press, mail, and newspapers in the sea- 
son May 27-September 30, inclusive, each 
year, between Wayne, N.J., and Little 
Falls, N.J., and return, over a described 
route, as an alternate route, serving no 
intermediate points, in connection with 
present regular route operations between 
Greenwood Lake, N.Y., and New York, 
N.Y. 

Oklahoma (Oklahoma City)—MC- 
19564, Sub. 31, L. C. Jones Trucking Co., 
Extension—Heavy Commodities and Ad- 
ditional States. Certificate proposed. 
Over -irregular routes, commodities re- 
quiring use of special equipment by rea- 
son of ‘size or weight, (1) between all 
points in Colo., Kan., La., N.M., Okla., 
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Tex., and Wyo.; (2) between all points in 
Ark., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
all points in Okla. and La.; (3) between 
all points in Mont. and Utah, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, all points 
in Kan., Okla., and Tex.; and (4) be- 
tween all points in Okla., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, all points in 
Miss., subject, in the case of (4), to re- 
striction that the carrier shall not trans- 
port any traffic between points in Colo., 
Kan., La., N.M., Tex., Wyo., and Ark., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Miss. 

Pennsylvania (Glenolden)—MC-13471, 
Sub. 2, Fred E. Wiley, dba Wiley’s 
Chester Auto Express, Extension—Gaso- 
line Service Station Supplies. Permit 
proposed. Over irregular routes, (1) 
commodities used in retail sale of petro- 
leum (except petroleum products in 
bulk), (a). from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Phillipsburg, N.J., Hagerstown, Md., 
points in Del., Va., W.Va., D.C., and in 
described areas of Md., N.J., and N.Y.; 
and (b) from Marcus Hook, Pa., to 
Hagerstown, points in Mass., Conn., N.J., 
Del., Va., W.Va., D.C., and described 
areas of Md., and N.Y.; and (2) empty 
containers for petroleum products, from 
the aforementioned destination points to 
Philadelphia and Marcus Hook, condi- 
tioned on request for cancellation of 
permit issued to applicant in MC-13471, 
Sub. 1, on December 7, 1949, and in MC- 
13471 issued October 3, 1941, except por- 
tion authorizing transportation of paper, 
paper products, and wood pulp, as set 
forth in last named permit. 

Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh)—MC-19201, 
Sub. 63, Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc., 
Extension—Ford City, Pa. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between designated Pa. points 
and between designated points and 
junctions of named Pa. highways, re- 
turning over same routes and serving all 
intermediate points, service to be auxi- 
liary to that of rail service of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. No service to be ren- 
dered to or from a point not a station on 
the rail’s lines, shipments limited to 
those received from or delivered to rail- 
road under through bill of lading cover- 
ing prior or subsequent rail movement. 

Utah 
Sub. 4, Melva H. Seamons, Common 
Carrier. Certificate and dual operation 
proposed. Motion picture films, motion 
picture projection machines and supplies 
therefor, confectionery and advertising 
matter used in motion picture theaters, 
when transported in the same vehicle 
with the films, between Salt Lake City 
and Preston, Idaho, and return, over a 
described route, serving Ogden, Brigham 
and Logan, Utah, as intermediate points, 
conditioned on request for revocation of 
authority contained in MC-21941. 

Washington (Friday Harbor) — MC- 
112234, Barney Mordhorst, dba Mordhorst 
Trucking, Common Carrier. Certificate 
proposed. Over irregular routes, general 
commodities, with exceptions, between 
Anacortes, Bellingham, and Mount Ver- 
non, Wash., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points on San Juan Island, 
Wash. 

Washington (Seattle)—MC-55905, Sub. 
26, West Coast Fast Freight, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Okanogan Valley, Wash. Certificate 
proposed on further proceedings. Over 
regular routes, general commodities, ex- 


(Salt Lake City)—MC-105956, » 


cept commodities requiring special equip- 
ment, (1) between Wenatchee, Wash. 
and the US.-Canada boundary line, 
over U.S. highway 97, serving Chelan, 
Wash., and specified intermediate and 
off-route points with service restriction, 
and (2) between Pateros and Mazama, 
Wash., over Wash. highway 16, serving all 
intermediate points and specified off- 
route points. ; 

Wisconsin (Franksville) —MC-111472, 
Sub. 11, Diamond Transportation Sys- 
tem, Inc., Extension—Batavia, N.Y. Per- 
mit proposed. Over irregular routes, 
agricultural machinery from Batavia 
to points in N.D., S.D., Minn., Ia., Neb., 
Kan., Mo., Wis., Ill., Ind., O., and Mich. 


War Reparation Cases 
Recessed Until May 9 


Following cross-examination of rail- 
road witnesses in twelve cases involving 
claims of reparation by the government 
on war-time shipments, hearing was re- 
cessed until May 9 (T.W., Jan. 20, p. 55). 

Testimony was submitted in seven of 
the proceedings, and witnesses were 
cross-examined on that testimony and 
on evidence given in an additional five 
proceedings* in 1950. 

Before the hearing is resumed May 39, 
the government is to serve rebuttal evi- 
dence in the 12 cases by April 2, with the 
railroads having until May 1 to serve 
surrebuttal. On May 6 the government 
is to file any testimony in answer to the 
rail statements of May 1. 

It was generally anticipated that the 
hearing on May 9 would close the rec- 
ord. As evidence in five of the 17 com- 
plaints filed by the government was 
completed last year, the May 9 hearing 
will bring the whole group of complaints 
to the point for filing of briefs and serv- 
ice of a proposed report. 


The cases involved in the hearing re- 
cessed until May 9, and their subject 
matter, are as follows: 


No. 29572, United States v. Ahnapee & 
Western, et al., passenger and freight ve- 
hicles via southern ports; No. 29761, U. S. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, et al., air- 
planes and parts; No. 29822, U. S. v. Union 
Pacific, et: al., ammunition and explosives; 
No. 29853, U. S. v. Alabama Central, et al., 
tents and tarpaulins; No. 29861, U. S. v. 
Northern Pacific, et al., small arms ammu- 
nition; No. 29875, U. S. v. Pennsylvania, et 
al., cartridge clips and ammunition links; 
No. 29917, U. S. v. Great Northern, et al., 
combat vehicles; No. 29918, U. S. v. Colorado 
& Wyoming, iron and steel articles from 
Minnequa, Colo., to Pacific Coast; No. 
29920, U. S. v. Illinois Central, et al., bomb 
cluster adapters; No. 29926, U. S. v. Balti- 
more & Ohio, wooden pallets; No. 29930, 
U. S. v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown, et 
al., blankets; and No. 30076, U. S. v. New 
York Central, storage in transit. 


Further Testimony Heard 


In Parcel Post Hearing 


The Commission’s hearing on proposed 
increases in parcel post rates was re- 
sumed January 24 for cross-examination 
of cost witnesses. The hearing had been 
adjourned January 17 to afford counsel 
opportunity to study cost exhibits intro- 
duced (T.W., Jan. 20, p. 54). 

The proceeding, No. 30690, Increased 
Parcel Post Rates, 1950, involves a re- 
quest of the Postmaster General for in- 
creases in rates on fourth-class mail 
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(parcel post) to “insure the receipt of 
revenue from fourth-class mail service 
sufficient to pay the cost of such service.” 

Additional testimony heard by Com- 
missioner Mitchell and Examiner C. A. 
Rice concerned mail order and other 
mercantile businesses and an examina- 
tion of the Post Office cost ascertainment 
system by cost analysts retained by ship- 
pers or shipper organizations. 

Counsel for the Post Office Depart- 
ment requested further time to consider 
exhibits introduced by the cost analysts. 


National Wholesalers 


Paul H. Bolton, of Washington, D.C., 
executive vice-president of the National 
Association of Wholesalers, Inc., said his 
organization represented trade associa- 
tions of coal, lumber, tobacco, wallpaper, 
drug, and dry goods wholesalers and dis- 
tributors. 

“We are vigorously opposed to the pro- 
posed increases in fourth-class (parcel 
post) rates, and particularly to the pro- 
posed ‘penalty charges’ of 25 cents and 
50 cents per package now under con- 
sideration,” said Mr. Bolton, reading a 
prepared statement. 

“Wholesale distributors in the fields 
which we represent have come to rely 
very definitely upon parcel post deliveries. 
Even though manufacturers ship bulk 
orders by rail and by motor freight, it is 
a fact that many orders to wholesalers 
and the myriads of sales by wholesalers 
to their millions of retail customers, par- 
ticularly in small communities and in 
widely separated rural areas, are best 
serviced by parcel post delivery.” 

Mr. Bolton said he was sure the Com- 
mission would agree that the high stand- 
ard of living developed in the country’s 
remote areas had been made possible to 
a large degree “by the miracle of distri- 
bution created through wholesale chan- 
nels, strategically located to continually 
supply the village merchant and the 
small town general store.” 

“This factor is the marvel and envy 
of the entire world and any economic or 
cost hurdle placed before it will have a 
tragic effect upon the present basic 
economics and the future prosperity of 
our nation,” said he. 


Mail Order Business 


Edward B. Rubin, sales planning man- 
ager of Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, mail order 
house, asserted that the proposal to in- 
crease fourth class postal rates should 
not be approved because it would enlarge 
the competitive advantage of multi-plant 
mail order concerns over single plant 
mail order concerns and limit the effec- 
tive marketing area for the single plant 
groups. 

Another reason why the proposal 
should not be approved, he said, was be- 
cause it would be discriminatory in ef- 
fect against principal users of parcel 
post to zones 4 through 8 by requiring 
them to assume a portion of the cost 
of parcel post in zones through the third 
zone, properly chargeable to users of 
parcel post in those lower zones. 

Mr. Rubin said Spiegel was in the 
mail order business as well as in the 
retail business, operating one mail order 
plant in Chicago and 175 retail stores. 
He said the mail order portion of the 
business approximated 70 per cent of 
the annual volume of about $145,000,000. 

“I am concerned at this time with 
the mail order portion of our business,” 
he said in a prepared statement. “Our 
concern is a single-plant mail order 
house; as distinguished from mail order 
houses maintaining a number of branch 
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houses from which orders are filled. This 
means that we operate at a great dis- 
advantage, insofar as parcel post rates 
are concerned, to the several large multi- 
plant mail order houses with which we 
compete. ...” 

Mr. Rubin said that it was axiomatic 
that under the parcel post rate struc- 
ture the cost would increase for the 
mailing of a uniform size package, ac- 
cording to the distance of zone to 
which it was to move. He asserted that 
certain of the large mail order com- 
panies, having great resources, main- 
tained branch mail order houses at vari- 
ous points throughout the country and 
filed a large proportion of the orders 
received from those branch houses. 

“Such parcel post shipments move 
within the first few zones in most in- 
stances,” he continued. “A single plant 
mail order company ‘necessarily must 
ship a larger proportion of its parcels 
to the more distant zones at the higher 
applicable parcel post rates. ...” 

Mr. Rubin offered an exhibit which he 
said was a study he had made to show 
the comparative disadvantage of his 
company under these circumstances as 
compared with the two largest mail 
order houses. 


Cost System Criticized 


The Post Office Department’s cost as- 
certainment system was the subject of 
testimony of three cost analysts, who 
criticized various features of the system. 
They were William B. Saunders, of 
Washington, D.C., representing the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League; William 
Arnstein, of New York City, employed by 
publishing interests; and W. R. Voight, 
Washington, employed by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. f 

Others testifying regarding the parcel 
post increases were George V. Evans, of 
the Eastern Industrial Traffic League; 
Eldredge W. Palmer, of the book printing 
industry at Kingsport, Tenn.; and S. N. 
Bradley, of the Whaling Distributing Co., 
New York City. 
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First New ‘Prototype’ 
Government-Built Ship 
To Be Launched Jan. 30 


The Federal Maritime Board has an- 
hounced plans for the launching of the 
8S. Schuyler Otis Bland at Pascagoula, 
Miss., January 30. 

The board said this was the first cargo 
vessel under a government shipbuilding 
program to leave the ways since the 
tnd of the World War II shipbuilding 
program. 

Named in honor of the late Represen- 
tative Bland, of Virginia, chairman of 
the House committee on merchant ma- 
tine and fisheries at the time of his 
death February 16, 1950, the vessel is 
known as a “prototype” ship, the board 
Says, and that it will be operated under 
tlose surveillance of Maritime Admin- 
stration technical experts to check on 
her performance so that essential 
ao or modifications may be deter- 
mined. 


“The new ship is being looked upon 
’%8 a successor to the pre-war ‘C3’ type 
vessels which are now widely in use by 





major American steamship companies,” 
the board said. “Numerous companies 
have expressed interest in the vessel as 
a possible replacement for their present 
vessels as they grow obsolete. Her basic 
design was prepared in conjunction with, 
and to meet the requirements of the 
Navy Department. During the design 
period, comments which had been re- 
quested from all of the major steamship 
companies were reviewed, and numerous 
elements in advanced ship design were 
incorporated along with many ‘tried and 
true’ features found commercially valu- 
able by experienced ship operators.” 





Voluntary Tanker Plan 
Approved by D. of J. 


The Maritime Administration has an- 
nounced approval by the Justice De- 
partment of a voluntary plan for the 
control of tanker capacity (T.W., Jan. 
20, p. 56). 

The M.A. had already announced for- 
mation of a tanker requirements com- 
mittee, at which time it said that the 
voluntary plan would be submitted to 
the Attorney General for his approval 
in accordance with section 708 of the 
defense production act. 

On final approval by the Secretary 
of Commerce, the M.A. said, the plan 
would become effective and:formal re- 
quests ‘would be made of all members 
of the industry for compliance there- 
with. 





Purchase of Vessels Ends 


Bareboat Charter Cases 


By a report and order in No. M-14, in- 
volving applications ‘of American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Co. and Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., Inc., to bareboat charter 
government-owned, war-built, dry-cargo 
vessels in the intercoastal trade, the 
Federal Maritime Board has denied the 
applications because of purchase of ships 
by each of the steamship lines. 


The board said that, subsequent _to 
hearing before one of its examiners, but 
before oral argument before the board, 
American-Hawaiian had applied to the 
Maritime Administrator for the purchase 
of five C-4 type vessels, and one AP-2 
Victory type vessel. Luckenbach, it said, 
had similarly applied for the purchase 
of five vessels of the C-4 type. Sale of 
the vessels was authorized, the board 
said, and that this removed the necessity 
of a determination as to whether or not 
those specific vessels should be chartered. 
It said there appeared to be sufficient 
time for an orderly transition of the 
vessels from chartered to ownership 
status without interruption of service 
within the charter period. 

The board remanded to its examiner 
for the receipt of additional evidence an 
application of Luckenbach for bareboat 
charter of four AP-2 Victory type ves- 
sels for its Gulf intercoastal service. 





Non-Citizen Use of Ships 


Privately Owned Limited 


The Maritime Administration, has an- 
nounced revision of general order 59, 
effective January 24. 

General Order 59 deals with the charter 
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of United States privately-owned vessels 
to non-citizens, the M.A. said, continu- 
ing: 

“The revisions are: (1) to reduce the 
blanket approval granted by general or- 
der 59 from one year to six months and 
to exclude therefrom (a) all bareboat 
and demise charters; (b) charters in- 
volving the carriage of cargoes of any 
kind to or from the 14 satellite countries; 
(c) charter of tankers for one or more 
voyages from U. S. ports to foreign 
ports, or between foreign ports; and 
(d) charters for operation in ‘the fish- 
eries. All four categories named will re- 
quire specific approval, (2) to provide 
that renewals or extension of a six- 
month charter to the same alien chart- 
erer must be submitted to the Maritime 
Administration for prior approval. 

“A copy of any such charter which is 
approved under general order 59, re- 
vised, shall be filed with the Secretary 
of the Maritime Administration as soon 
as practicable but in any event not later 
than twenty days after the beginning 
of the charter period.” 
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C.A.B. Will Consider 
Through-Plane Service 


By Northeast, Eastern 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, by order 
No. E-5040, has amended an order which 
permits charter to Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., of aircraft owned by Northeast Air- 
lines, Inc., for use by Eastern in service 
between New York and Washington, D.C. 

In the original order, the C.A.B. re- 
quired an hour’s layover to preclude the 
possibility of through-plane interchange 
between points on Eastern’s New York- 
Washington route and points on North- 
east’s Boston-New York route. It also 
prohibited the two airlines from holding 
out such a through-plane service. 


The order as amended requires a one- 
half hour layover before either carrier 
may commence operation in New York of 
a flight with Convair aircraft after ar- 
rival at the airport gate of a flight by the 
at the airport gate of a flight by the 
other carrier. 

In addition to requiring that the car- 
riers file reports concerning the opera- 
tion, the C.A.B. also limited the effective 
period of the amended order to 90 days 
with a provision for automatic extension 
if, within the 90-day period, Eastern and 
Northeast file an application for approval 
of a through-plane interchange service. 

The board said the provisions were not 
a commitment, but an expression of its 
“present intent.” 





Air Mail Pay Order 


By an order in No. 3507, the civil Aero- 
nautics Board has fixed a temporary 
rate of compensation for the transporta- 
tion of mail by Robinson Airlines Corpo- 
ration, as follows: 

“For each calendar month on and 
after September 1, 1950, an effective 
rate per designated mile flown derived 
by multiplying 50 cents by the ratio of 
the scheduled miles flown during the 
month (not in excess of 3,200 miles times 
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the number of days in the month) to 
the designated miles flown during the 
month.” 





C.A.B. Asked to Dismiss 
West Coast Fare Case 
In Face of Emergency 


The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 


merce, the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Portland Traffic 
Association, have filed motions with the 
Civil Aeronautics board for dismissal 
of No. 4586, West Coast Common Fares 
Case. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Seattle Traffic Association, 
and others, have addressed telegrams 
to the C.A.B. in support of the motion. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, observing that the proceeding was 
instituted July 18, 1950, to determine the 
lawfulness of the common fares filed on 
behalf of seven airlines for the transpor- 
tation of persons between pairs of points 
named in the order, after referring to 
actions by national, state and local gov- 
ernments since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea, said that “this proceeding 
is clearly not one of an emergency 
nature.” 

Among other things, it said that the 
existing fare structure had been a prime 
factor in the tremendous growth of the 
traffic and revenue of the respondents 
and that “it would appear therefore that 
at this critical time and during this na- 
tional emergency, the equipment, man- 
power and other resources of the re- 
spondents should be devoted primarily to 
the national defense and to meeting the 
emergency.” The San Francisco body 
said that manpower and resources of the 
respondents should not be diverted to 
any matter which did not take on the 
character of an emergency, and urged 
the same point of view as to the munici- 
palities and organizations on the Pacific 
Coast. Further, it said, the board’s man- 
power and finances should not “be 
wasted” on a proceeding of this nature. 


C.A.A. Sets Up Office for 
Civil Air Priorities 

Creation of an Office of Aviation De- 
fense Requirements within the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, to admin- 
ister priorities and allocations for civil 
aviation, has been announced by C.A.A. 
Administrator Donald W. Nyrop. 

He said the office would be headed by 
G. R. Gaillard, C.A.A. standardization 
coordinator since World War II, during 
which time, as an Air Force colonel on 
General H. H. Arnold’s staff, he was as- 
signed to the Working Committee Aero- 
nautical Board. This board, Mr. Nyrop 
said, worked closely with the standardi- 
zation, conservation, and allocation com- 
mittees established by the War Produc- 
tion Board. He continued: 

“The immediate responsibility of the 
Office of Aviation Defense Requirements 
will be to handle ‘DO’ defense rated 
orders for new air carrier aircraft and 
for necessary spare parts and equipment 
to keep U. S. and allied foreign carriers 
in operation. 

“The National Production Authority 
has authorized the C.A.A. through the 
Department of Defense, to issue ‘DO’ 








orders covering new carrier aircraft on 
order as of November 1, 1950. These 
orders involve 113 units costing $95,770,- 
000 for delivery in 1951, and 84 aircraft 
worth $78,080,000 in 1952. In addition 
the C.A.A. has been authorized, within 
certain limits, fo issue ‘DO’ orders to 
cover needed parts and equipment. The 
aircraft and spare parts involved are 
for both scheduled and non-scheduled 
airlines. The military DO-01 numeral 
will be used for orders under this pro- 
gram. 

“Under a different program, the C.A.A. 
has been authorized by direct N.P.A. 
delegation to issue DO-45 ratings to ob- 
tain necessary equipment for operation 
and establishment of the federal airways 
system, which is used jointly by military 
and civil aviation. This also covers the 
C.A.A. portion of the Air Navigation 
Development Board program, and some 
projects of the C.A.A. Technical Develop- 
ment and Evaluation Center at In- 
dianapolis.” 


ALLER 0 RTS TURES NETRA AT HEE: 
COURT NEWS 


MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


Digests of statements issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission concerning 


rosecutions, in federal courts, for vio- 
ations ef motor carrier provisions of the 
interstate commerce act or of Commission 
— and regulations thereunder, appear 
below. 





Wisconsin western district, at Madi- 
son. Chippewa Motor Freight, Inc., of 
Bloomer, Wis., on January 9, was fined 
$250 following entry of its plea of guilty 
to an information charging operation 
as a common carrier of property for 
compensation without a certificate. The 
fine was paid. 

Wisconsin western district, at Madison. 
On January 9, fines totaling $1,015 were 
imposed on Werner Transportation Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Leslie Christie, Os- 
car Colvin, C. Decker, August Edger- 
ton, Henry Garske, Ken Jensen, James 
Klabough, Merl Laubinger, Dan Mead, 
George Morse, Roland  Reisenauer, 
Richard Rogalski Cliff Vandenburg and 
James Wildish its drivers following entry 
of their respective pleas of nolo conten- 
dere to separate informations charging 
each of them with violations. Werner 
Transportation Co. was fined $875 and 
the driver-defendants $10 each, all fines 
having been paid. Werner Transporta- 
tion Co. was charged with failing to re- 
quire its drivers to keep drivers’ logs in 
the form and manner prescribed by the 
Commission. The driver-defendants were 
charged with failing to keep drivers’ 
logs in the form and manner prescribed. 

Northern Indiana district. Fort Wayne 
division, at Fort Wayne. Fines totaling 
$350 were imposed January 8, on Russell 
Emerick, William Franklin. O. J. Gep- 
hart, Ralph Gubbhins. Max Milholland, 
Russell Willoughby and William Goep- 
fert, drivers in the emvloy of Security 
Cartage Co., Inc., following separate 
pleas of guilty to informations charging 
each of them with failing to keep drivers’ 
logs in the form and manner prescribed 
by the Commission. Each driver was 
fined $50 which was required to be paid. 

Western Arkansas district, Fort Smith 
division, at Fort Smith. Ralph D. Goff, 
Jr., dba Goff Brothers Grocery Co., of 
Fayetteville, Ark., and Goff Brothers 
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Distributing Co., of Springdale, Ark., 
were fined an aggregate of $420, January 
11, following their separate pleas of nolo 
contendere to informations charging 
them with violations of part II of the 
act. Ralph D. Goff, Jr., was charged 
individually, and the partnership as 
an entity, with engaging in the business 
of a contract carrier for compensation 
without permits, and without having 
filed with the Commission schedules of 
minimum rates. The fines were required 
to be paid. 

Eastern Texas district, Paris division, 
at Paris. Lamar Creamery Co. of Paris, 
was fined $250, January 1, following its 
plea of guilty to an information charging 
defendant, a private carrier of property 
by motor vehicle, with permitting and 
requiring drivers in its employ to oper- 
ate motor vehicles in the transportation 
of property in interstate commerce for 
excessive daily hours. 

Eastern Oklahoma district, at Musko- 
gee. Ezra Hester, Jr., dba McAlester 
Truck Line, of McAlester, Okla., was fined 
$500, December 29, 1950, following his 
plea of guilty to an information charging 
him with criminal contempt. The pro- 
ceeding was based on allegations that 
the defendant had failed or refused to 
comply with the terms and conditions of 
an injunction issued by the same court 
on January 10, 1950, enjoining and re- 
quiring the defendant, doing business as 
McAlester Truck Line, in connection with 
all C.O.D. shipments transported by him 
in interstate commerce, to remit, within 
the time specified in the effective tariffs 
of said defendant, all sums of money 
collected by him for the consignors of 
said shipments. 

Eastern Pennsylvania district, at Phila- 
delphia. Safeway Trails, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D.C., was fined a total of $1,900, 
January 8, following its plea of nolo con- 
tendere to an information charging it 
with failing to repair defects in its equip- 
ment reported by its drivers before re- 
turning vehicles to service; with causing 
and permitting a motor vehicle to be 
driven in interstate commerce without 
the brakes thereon being in good work- 
ing order; and with filing a false acci- 
dent report with the Commission. The 
fine was paid. 









































SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Cases Recently Decided by State and 
Federal Courts 






Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 






Paul, Minn. Copy- 
Publishing Company. 


Publishing Company, St. 
1947, by West 






right, 







United States District Court, D. Maryland § 


Provision for arbitration outside the 
United States, embodied in charter agree- 
ment between international refugee or- 
ganization and steamship company, was 
valid. 

Controversies between parties to agree- 
ment for chartering of vessel involving 
disputes as to warranty respecting ves- 
sel’s speed and passenger capacity and 
fuel oil consumption, as to whether char- 
terer had performed its obligation under 
charter and had right to cancel charter, 
and as to what extent, if any, either 
party was indebted to other, were proper 
subjects for arbitration under terms of 
charter agreement. 9 U. S. C. A. Secs. 
2-4. 

While, in absence of cancellation 
clause, charterer may have no right to 
cancel merely for delay in delivery of 
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yessel according to terms of charter, un- 
less delay is so great as to frustrate 
adventure, question as to whether 
frustration has actually occurred is 
factual one and subject to arbitration 
under terms of charter agreement. 9 
U. S. C. A. Secs. 2-4. 

In controversy between steamship 
company and charterer of vessel, fact 
that vessel never actually went into 
operation under charter was no defense 
against arbitration under terms of char- 
ter agreement. 9 U.S. C. A. Secs. 2-4. 

Refusal of steamship company to de- 
liver vessel to charterer, although 
amounting to total mnonperformance, 
would not nullify requirement for arbi- 
tration under terms of charter agree- 
ment. 9 U. S. C. A., Secs. 2-4. (Inter- 
national Refugee Organ v. Republic S. S. 
Corp., 93 F. Supp. 798.) 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and 
Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 





loss of or Injury to Goods 


Supreme Court of South Carolina 


In action for damages against a rail- 
road and the owner of a carload of meat, 
complaint sufficiently alleged that owner 
of carload of meat, who sold carload to 
plaintiff, had the legal duty with regard 
to the proper transportation of car, and 
that the negligent and willful failure to 
perform such duties, concurrently with 
negligence and willfulness of railroad, 
proximately resulted in damage sus- 
tained by the plaintiffs. 

In action for damages against a rail- 
road and the owner of a carload of meat, 
who sold carload to plaintiff, allegations 
of complaint were insufficient to show 
that original owner of carload of meat 
was not liable because negligence of rail- 
toad constituted an independent inter- 
vening cause of plaintiff’s damages. 

In action for damages against a rail- 
road and the owner of a carload of 
meat, who sold carload to plaintiff, even 
if plaintiff was required to elect between 
proceeding in tort or in contract against 
each of the defendants, the bringing of 
om in tort was in itself a sufficient elec- 

on. 

A common carrier may be sued for 
damage to a shipment either in contract 
or in tort. 

If a cause of action is predicated on 
alleged breach, or even negligent breach. 
of a contract, an action in tort will not 
lie, but where the contract creates a cer- 
tain relationship between the parties, 
and certain duties arise by operation of 
law, irrespective of contract, because of 
this relationship, breach of duties war- 
Tants an action in tort. 

Where complaint clearly alleged viola- 
tion of tariff rules and regulations by 
original shipper as a proximate cause of 
damage, concurring with carrier, plain- 
tiff could properly bring an action in 
tort, since damage did not arise out of 
particular contract but out of the rela- 
tionship created by the contract. 

_ Where the negligence of a shipper in 
its violation of the tariff rules and reg- 
ulations combines and concurs, as proxi- 
mate cause of injury sustained by owner 
of a shipment, with the negligence of 
4 common carrier in the performance 


of its legal duties relating to the protec- 
tion and preservation of a carload of 
perishable products, both shipper and 
carrier is liable in tort and they may be 
joined in a suit against them as joint 
tort-feasors. 

The rules and regulations of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, promulgated in 
the furtherance of safe and proper 
transportation of perishable food prod- 
ucts, imposed legal duties upon shippers 
as well as upon carriers. (Meddin v. 
Southern Ry.-Carolina Division, 62 S. E. 
2d 109). 


Supreme Court of Michigan 


In action against trucker for damages 
to a machine which defendant was en- 
gaged to move from one location to an- 
other, evidence did not establish that 
plaintiff was negligent in not properly 
preparing the machine for transportation 
by defendant. 

Where plaintiff relied upon special 
skill and experience of defendant to 
move heavy equipment from one location 
to another, contractual relationship be- 
tween the parties created a bailment. 

Where defendant contracted to move 
a machine of plaintiff, defendant was 
not an insurer of the safety of the ma- 
chine but was required to bestow upon 
the machine that degree of care, which 
its known nature and intrinsic value de- 
manded. 

Where nature of bailment is such 
that duties or services are to be per- 
formed by bailee, he must exercise dili- 
gence in performance thereof and right 
of action accrues to the bailor where 
services have not been sufficiently per- 
formed. . 

Where defendant contracted to move 
by truck a heavy machine of -plaintiff 
from one location to another but there 
was no testimony in action for damages 
to machine, as to manner in which the 
truck was used to move the machine 
was operated, it must be assumed that 
due care was exercised in such respect. 

The mere happening of an accident 
and resulting damage is not in and of 
itself evidence of negligence. 

Doctrine of res ipsa loquitur is not 
recognized in Michigan. 

Negligence may be established by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and if proofs are 
such as to take a case out of the rule 
of conjecture into the field of legitimate 
inference from established facts, a prima 
facie case is made. 

In action for damages to a machine 
which defendant contracted to move by 
truck from one location to another, 
where if machine had been properly se- 
cured, it would not have slipped or 
fallen from its base, failure to properly 
safeguard it, particularly in view of 
warning given to defendant’s employee, 
was negligence authorizing a recovery 
by plaintiff. 

A defendant contracting to move a 
machine of plaintiff from one location 
to another had duty to exercise proper 
precautions. (C. O. Porter Machinery 
Co. v. Coleman, 44 N. W. 2d 845). 


United States Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit 


Where sole allegation of negligence was 
to effect that loss and damage were due 
to careless and negligent handling of 
carload of pelts in that defendant rail- 
road consumed eight days in transport- 
ing the car from one place to another 
within City of Chicago, action was “suit 
for delay”, and therefore no presumption 
of negligence would arise from proof of 
delivery of goods to carrier in good con- 
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dition and delivery to consignee in de- 
teriorated condition. 

In action against railroad to recover 
for loss and damage to carload of pelts 
delivered by railroad in spoiled and de- 
teriorated condition, where plaintiff at- 
tached to its complaint, and made part 
thereof, a copy of bill of lading issued on 
shipment, but same was not offered in 
evidence, and its issuance was denied by 
defendant in its answer, plaintiff could 
not rely upon bill of lading. 

In action brought against railroad to 
recover for loss and damage to carload 
of pelts delivered by railroad in spoiled 
and deteriorated condition, where bill of 
lading issued on shipment was not offered 
in evidence, and evidence showed that 
pelts were loaded in car located on 
tracks belonging to different railroad, 
defendant would be considered as con- 
necting and terminal carrier and railroad 
upon whose tracks car was located when 
loaded would be considered as initial 
carrier. 

Where shipment was intrastate, ques- 
tion of railroad’s liability would have to 
be determined in accordance with com- 
mon law as distinguished from liability 
of carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce under Carmack Amendment to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 20(11, 12), 49 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 20(11, 12). 

At common law connecting or terminal 
carrier was liable only for loss or damage 
to property in its custody resulting from 
its own acts or omissions. 

‘Carmack Amendment to Interstate 
Commerce Act modified common law 
liability of initial carrier only and ren- 
dered that carrier liable not only for 
damages to property while in possession 
of initial carrier, but also for damage 
occasioned by any connecting carrier, 
and while Carmack Amendment did not 
increase liability of connecting carriers, 
neither did it relieve connecting carriers 
from liability for negligence or loss oc- 
casioned by their own negligence or de- 
fault. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 20 
(11, 12), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 20(11, 12). 

Under Tllinois law, mere delay, al- 
though resulting in damage to goods and 
loss to shipper, is not sufficient to im- 
pose liability for loss upon connecting 
carrier. 

In action brought against connecting 
carrier to recover for loss and damage 
to carload of pelts delivered by carrier 
in spoiled and deteriorated condition, 
where shipment was intrastate and no 
evidence was offered as to reasonable 
and customary time required to make 
shipment between points involved or as 
to when car was delivered to connecting 
carrier by initial carrier, no recovery 
could be had on account of time con- 
sumed in transportation of shipment. 

In action brought against connecting 
carrier to recover for loss and damage to 
carload of pelts delivered by carrier in 
spoiled and deteriorated condition after 
intrastate transportation, court would 
not take judicial notice that the eight 
days consumed in transporting the pelts 
distance of approximately eight miles 
was unreasonable, since it would be haz- 
ardous business for court to take judicial 
notice of usual and customary time re- 
quired to transport goods which would 
be necessary before court could say delay 
was unreasonable. 

In action brought against connecting 
carrier to recover for loss and damage to 
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carload of pelts delivered by carrier in 
spoiled and deteriorated condition after 
intrastate transportation, where claimed 
negligence of carrier was based upon 
time consumed in transportation burden 
was upon plaintiff to prove such unrea- 
sonable delay on part of connecting 
carrier as would constitute negligence. 

Presumption of negligence arising from 
proof of delivery of goods to carrier in 
good condition and delivery to consignee 
in deteriorated condition is based upon 
theory that carrier is in better position 
to account for such damage, and pre- 
sumption is not applicable where negli- 
gence is predicated solely upon the time 
consumed in making transportation, 
since it would be simple matter for ship- 
per to prove reasonable and customary 
time required for transportation. (Goliger 
Trading Co. v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 
184 F. 2d 876). 


MISCELLANEOUS DECISIONS 
Regulation of Common Carriers 
Cases Recently Decided by 


State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter Systems published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso 


A certificate of necessity and conven- 
ience was not necessary to operate trucks 
owned by Farmers Co-operative Associa- 
tion to transport cotton from owner’s gin 
to a compress at a different point, pro- 
vided that association had the right to 
control truck drivers as to the details 
of transportation. Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. 


art. 911b. (Farmers’ Gin Co-Op. Ass’n Vv. 


Mitchell, 233 S. W. 2d 948). 


Supreme Court of New Jersey 


Purpose of Interstate Commerce Act 
is to prevent preferences and to enforce 
compliance with requirements that car- 
rier shall not charge less than rates speci- 
fied in his filed schedules. Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 6(7), 49 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 6(7). 

No act or omission on part of carrier, 
except running of statute of limitations, 
estops or precludes carrier from recover- 
ing full amount of proper freight charges 
from person liable therefor, since parties 
to consignment are charged, as matter of 
law, with proper schedule rates. Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Section 6(7), 49 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 6(7). 

Involuntary rebates from tariff rates 
should be reviewed by courts with same 
disapproval as voluntary rebates. In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Sec. 6(7), 49 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 6(7). 

Where consignor misdescribed goods in 
bill of lading and prepaid freight at 
lower rate than that provided in filed 
tariffs for goods actually shipped and 
uniform straight bill of lading indicated 
that freight charges were to be collected 
from consignee, common carrier could 
under Interstate Commerce Act, recover 
from consignee balance of freight charges 
on interstate shipment, notwithstanding 
that consignee had refused to accept 
shipment until assured that freight had 
been prepaid and that consignee had 
changed his position in reliance on such 
representation. Interstate Commerce Act, 
Sec. 6(7), 49 U.S.C.A. Sec. 6(7). 

While shipper has some latitude in 
limiting his liability to pay freight 
charges by contractual undertaking, if 
shipment is accepted, consignee becomes 











liable as matter of law for full amount 
of freight charges. (Southern Pac. Co. v. 
Wheaton Brass Works, 76 A. 2d 890.) 


es 
TRANSPORTATION 
LEGISLATION 


SRE Oe OE OR AEM RE TE A 
Federal Weight Tax on 
Trucks, Busses Proposed 


In New House Measure 


Federal weight taxes on trucks and 
busses would be levied and collected an- 
nually, under provisions of H.R. 1652, a 
bill introduced by Representative Camp, 
of Georgia, and entitled “a bill to raise 
revenue.” 

Representative Camp, an attorney, has 
served continuously in the House since 
his election to fill an unexpired term in 
August, 1939. 


The bill would impose a tax of 5 
cents on each mile actually traveled over 
the highway on all motor vehicles hav- 
ing a gross weight of more than 58,000 
pounds. On other motor vehicles, ex- 
cept those used to transport for hire 
over regular routes, the tax would be 
at the rate of 20 cents for each 100 
pounds or fraction thereof, of the net 
weight of such vehicles; and, with respect 
to motor vehicles used in the trans- 
portation of passengers or property for 
hire over regular routes, the tax would 
be 80 cents per 100 pounds of net weight 
of such vehicles. The minimum tax 
on each vehicle would be $1. 


As to vehicles of more than 58,000 
pounds gross weight, the bill provides 
that “true returns” shall be made by the 
owners or operators of such vehicles once 
in each calendar year, “showing such 
weights, distances traveled, and other de- 
tails as the Commissioner (of Internal 
Revenue) may require.” 

On payment of the tax the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue would issue, 
for display on the rear of each vehicle, 
a metal identification plate and a receipt 
“in such form and subject to such rea- 
sonable rules as may be established,” 
under terms of the bill, and every ve- 
hicle subject to it would be required to 
display prominently on the rear thereof 
the identification plate for the current 
tax period. 


Senate Subcommittee on 


Transport Reorganized 


Senator Johnson, of Colorado, chair- 
man of the Senate interstate and foreign 
commerce committee and of its. sub- 
committee on domestic land and water 
transportation, announced reorganiza- 
tion of the subcommittee, after a meet- 
ing of the full committee. 


In the Eighty-first Congress, the sub- 
committee chairman was Senator Myers, 
of Pennsylvania. He was defeated in 
his race for reelection to the Senate last 
November, and the senior senator from 
Colorado, Mr. Johnson, took over the sub- 
committee chairmanship in the present 
(Eighty-second) Congress. ‘Those who 


served on the subcommittee with Sen- 
ator Myers, in .addition to Chairman 
Johnson, were Senators Johnson, of 
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Texas; Bricker, of Ohio, and Capehart, 
of Indiana. 

Chairman Johnson announced that 
Senator Kem, of Missouri, would suc- 
ceed Senator Capehart on the trans- 
portation subcommittee and that Sena- 
tors Hunt, of Wyoming, O’Conor, of 
Maryland, and Tobey, of New Hamp- 
shire, would be new members, bringing 
the total membership of the subcom- 
mittee to seven instead of four. Thus 
the group as now reorganized consists 
of four Democrats (Chairman Johnson, 
Senator Johnson, of Texas, and Sena- 
tors Hunt and O’Conor) and three Re- 
publicans (Senators Bricker, Kem and 
Tobey. 





Seattle Man Nominated 
For C.A.B. Appointment 


President Truman sent to the Senate, 
January 23, the nomination of Joseph 
P. Adams, of Seattle, Wash., for appoint- 
ment as a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for the term expiring 
December 31, 1956. 


Mr. Adams is engaged in the practice y 


of law in Seattle and is a former chair- 
man of the Washington: State aviation 
commission. On confirmation by the 
Senate he would succeed Russell B. 
Adams, appointed as a special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State after ex- 
piration of his term on the C.A.A. last 
December 31 (T.W., Jan. 13, p. 21). 


LABOR NEWS 


RN SS RR MME LEE AEE 
‘Ops’ and ‘Non-Ops’ Bring 
Their Cases Before N.M.B.; 


Carriers Firm on Agreement 


Demands of the so-called “big four” 
brotherhoods of railroad operating em- 
ployes for “renegotiation” of an agree- 
ment their chiefs signed with railroad 
representatives December 21, 1950, and 
demands of the 15 non-operating rail 
employe unions for a wage increase of 
25 cents an hour were subjects of dis- 
cussion in National Mediation Board 


conferences with the parties the week | 


of January 22. 


The N.M.B. members held meetings © 


with the heads of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
Order of Railway Conductors on January 
19, 22, 23 and 24, after having attended 
a three-hour conference between the 
chiefs of the “ops” and John R. Steelman, 


assistant to the President, the afternoon 2 


of January 18 at the White House. A 


meeting of the N.M.B. with the chairmen 7 
of the railroads’ regional wage conference ~ 


committees was held the afternoon of 
January 23 and another such conference 
was scheduled for January 25. 


On January 24, the N.M.B. members 7 
met with representatives of the “non- © 


ops,” who had conducted negotiations 


with rail management representatives in | 


connection with their wage-increase de- 
mand, though they had invoked media- 
tion services of the N.M.B. several weeks 
ago. 


At the White House conference the | 


afternoon of January 18, the heads of 
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the “ops” told Mr. Steelman “officially” 
that their general chairmen had seen 
fit to reject the agreement the union 
leaders and the railroad committee chair- 
men had signed December 21, calling 
for a three-year moratorium on strikes 
or new wage movements, continuation 
of the 48-hour week at least until Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, different levels of wage in- 
creases for employes in road service and 
employes in yard service, and designation 
of Mr. Steelman as “referee” on disputes 
arising within the 3-year period. 

The general chairmen of the “ops” 
registered dissatisfaction with the level 
of the wage increases proposed and with 
the provision under which Mr. Steelman 
would serve as arbiter of issues on which 
the carriers and the unions might be 
in disagreement (T.W., Jan. 20, p. 27). 

Mr. Steelman told them, in the White 
House meeting on January 18, that he 
thought it would be best for them to 
conduct further negotiations through 
the N.M.B. 


Railroads’ Stand Advertised 


The position taken by the railroads 
with respect to the further negotiations 
for settlement of the dispute with the 
“ops” was set forth in an advertisement 
published in the January 24 and 25 is- 
sues of metropolitan newspapers. Re- 
produced in the advertisement was the 
“memorandum of agreement” of Decem- 
ber 21 and the signatures affixed to it, 
under the heading. “The Railroads Re- 
spect . . . the Union Leaders Seek to 
Repudiate . . . this agreement!” Else- 
where in the advertisement the railroads 
said that “the truth” was that— 

“At various stages in the present dis- 
pute with the brotherhoods of railroad 
operating employes 

“_. . the railroads agreed to arbitrate. 
The union leaders refused. 

«“. . the railroads accepted the rec- 
ommendations of President Truman’s 
emergency board. The union leaders 
refused. 

“.. the railroads accepted the White 
House proposal of August 19, 1950. The 
union leaders refused. 

“Finally an agreement was signed at 
the White House on December 21, 1950. 
Now the union leaders seek to repudiate 
the agreement. 

“The railroads stand ready to put the 
terms of this agreement into effect im- 
mediately, with back pay at the rates 
and dates indicated ... ” 

Thus, it was stated, the railroads were 
taking the position that the agreement 
signed December 21 was a firm contract, 
binding on the parties to it, while the 
brotherhood chiefs maintained it was 
merely a “tentative” agreement, subiect 
to ratification by their general chairmen. 


Trainmen’s Contentions 

In the January 22 issued of Trainman 
News, weekly publication of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, it was as- 
serted that the “suggested agreement” of 
December 21 did not grant “the standard 
40-hour week with no pay cut and in- 
cluded “rule changes that would wreck 
conditions achieved in over 50 years of 
collective bargaining.” 


“In that proposal,” the article con- 
tinued, “Mr. Steelman wrote himself in 
as ‘czar’ for the industry’s labor man- 
agement problems for the next three 
years—perhaps longer than his tenure 
of office, since there will be a national 
election in 1952. 

“The unions, while objecting to most 
parts of the proposals as inadequate 


and unfair, termed Steelman’s role as 
would-be arbitrator ‘highly improper.’ 

“President Kennedy (of the Train- 
men) assured brotherhood members that 
the struggle would continue until the 
five-day week was granted to yardmen 
and a substantial across-the-board raise 
to all. 

“Operating rail employes have not had 
an increase since October, 1948, while 
most other workers have had two or 
three in that time. 

“Meanwhile new hardships were being 
suffered by them as living costs reached 
all-time highs.” 


Court Action in B.R.T. Case 


Action on federal government motion 
requesting that the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen be directed to produce 
certain records relating to a walkout of 
switchmen in Chicago last December 13 
was deferred until February 2 by Federal 
District Judge Michael J. Igoe, of Chi- 
cago, at a hearing January 19, to allow 
both sides to seek agreement on what 
documents should be produced. 

At the same time, the government’s 
temporary restraining order against the 
B.R.T. was extended ten days. The gov- 
ernment seeks to supplant this order 
with a preliminary injunction prohibiting 
further B.R.T. work stoppages (T.W., 
Dec. 30, p. 50). 

During the hearing, John P. Lulinski, 
assistant United States attorney, dis- 
closed that, although the government 
had cases pending against the union in 
Cleveland and Washington, D.C., these 
proceedings would be delayed until the 
proceedings in Chicago had been settled. 

This was in answer to objections of 
union attorneys that there was no need 
to: produce the names and addresses of 
union members in those cities, or else- 
where. The attorneys said they would 
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produce documents of the grand lodge 
relevant to the work stoppage in Chicago, 
but that they objected to producing the 
names and addresses of all 217,000 mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada. 

They further stated that they couldn’t 
see how names or addresses would prove 
whether there was a strike during a 
national emergency, or non-compliance 
with the temporary restraining order. 

Replying that it knew the names of 
the men who struck, the government said 
it sought to determine if the strikers were 
union members. It offered its facilities 
in gathering the names. 

Earlier in the hearing, attorneys for 
the B.R.T. said the defendants were being 
called on to produce documents which 
tended to incriminate them. They held 
that Rule 34 of federal procedures, which 
relates to producing documents in civil 
proceedings, does not apply in this pro- 
ceeding because criminal contempt is 
involved. 

In answer to this, the government 
agreed, first, to enter an order of sever- 
ance of criminal and civil motions, or, 
second to subpena lodge officials of the 
B.R.T.’s 40 locals, in lieu of documents. 

Judge Igoe then continued the case, 
instructing both parties to clear up un- 
contraverted issues, and appear with 
— contraverted issues in ten 

ays. 

Attorneys for the B.R.T. were Walter 
Murray and Henry W. Lehmann, of the 
Chicago firm of Henslee, Monek & 
Murray. 

United States attorney Otto Kerner, Jr. 
and assistant United States attorney 
John P. Lulinski represented the gov- 
ernment. 





‘Disturbing’ Disregard of Rail Labor Act 
Procedures Reported by Mediation Board 


Reviewing Its Work for Fiscal Year Ended With June, 1950, Agency 
Tells Congress About Problems in Rail and Airline Labor-Management 
Fields. Says That Law Grants Rights, But Also Imposes Obligations. 


Parties to disputes brought before it 
regarded as “almost sacred” the pro- 
tective rights of the railway labor act, 
“but it should also be observed that with 
such rights go obligations which must be 
observed if the procedures of the law 
are to remain effective in peaceful settle- 
ment of labor disputes,” said the National 
Mediation Board in its sixteenth annual 
report, covering its activities for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950. 

Developments that, the board said, 
caused it to be “disturbed,” because the 
“very complete provisions” of the railway 
labor act had not been complied with or 
had not been utilized “in the manner 
intended,” were discussed in the report. 


One recommendation the board made 
was that a conference of the railroads 
and the operating brotherhoods . be 
held “without further delay” to devise 
some workable methods for eliminating 
the “log jam” of grievance cases that had 
accumulated on the docket of the First 
division of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board. It noted that in May, 1949, 
representatives of the railroads and of 


the five operating employe brotherhoods 
had agreed on creation of two supple- 
mental boards to handle such cases 
as might be assigned to them by the 
First division of the N.R.A.B. 

“Delay of several months in securing 
necessary funds through .appropriations 
prevented getting the supplemental 
boards into operation,” said the N.M.B. 
“Even after the funds became available 
organizational difficulties caused further 
delay and it was not until well into 
January, 1950, that the supplemental 
boards began to function effectively. 


Improvement Noted 


“However, the cases disposed of by the 
First division increased from 731 in 1949 
to 1,438 in 1950, a gain of nearly 100 per 
cent. While these results are encourag- 
ing the backlog continues large and it 
remains to be seen whether the two sup- 
plemental boards are sufficient to meet 
the problem. . .” 

The N.M.B. stated that the First divi- 
sion of the N.R.A.B. was called on to 
handle more than four times the number 
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of cases handled by the other three divi- 
sions combined; that in the 16-year pe- 
riod from 1934 to 1950 the First division 
had disposed of 23,067 cases, while the 
Second, Third and Fourth divisions had 
disposed of 1,384, 4,865, and 644 cases, 
respectively and-had been able to keep 
their dockets current; that the First 
division, “regularly behind in handling 
its docket of cases,” docketed 1,766 new 
cases and disposed of 1,438 disputes in 
1950, and that, as a result the backlog of 
that division increased in the year from 
2,842 as of July 1, 1949, to 3,170 as of June 
30, 1950. 

Establishment of the two supplemental 
boards had been “a long step in the right 
direction,” and the revised procedural 
rules agreed to on May 19, 1949, con- 
stituted “a great help,” said the N.M.B. 

“There have been many suggestions 
made, and all deserve serious discussion 
and consideration,” it continued. “For 
instance, it has been suggested that a 
panel of permanent referees be estab- 
lished to cope with the situation. It has 
also been suggested by some authorities 
that the congestion be relieved by the 
withdrawal of large groups of cases for 
settlement on the property (of the carrier 
involved in each dispute), by special 
boards of adjustment or by arbitration, 
if need be. We have previously stated 
and continue to feel that a more deter- 
mined effort should be made to dispose 
of a larger proportion of cases without 
the intervention of a referee. Also, there 
is a definite need for some understand- 
ing between the carriers and the broth- 
erhoods on the extent to which awards 
of the First division shall serve as 
precedents in disposing of like claims... 
These particular suggestions ... are 
closely related and, to a large extent, 
dovetail in forming a program for deal- 
ing with the over-all adjustment board 
problem.” 


Data on ‘Basic Agreements’ 


As of June 30, 1950, said the board, 
5,092 basic labor agreements were on 
file with it. It observed that the total 
of such agreements on file with it on 
June 30, 1935, was 3,021. It said that, 
in addition to those basic contracts, hun- 
dreds of supplemental agreements, re- 
visions, and memoranda of understand- 


ing on various subjects were filed with- 


it each year. 


The N.M.B. stated that labor disputes 
subject to its jurisdiction were generally 
divided into three groups: (1) Disputes 
involving representation of employes by 
various labor organizations for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining; (2) dis- 
putes between carriers and their em- 
ployes concerning changes in rates of 
pay, rules, or working conditions not 
adjusted by the parties in conference, 
and (3) the interpretation of agreements 
reached through mediation, where dis- 
putes arose between the parties as to the 
meaning or application of such agree- 
ments. It referred to the disputes in 
those three categories as representation, 
mediation, and interpretion cases, re- 
spectively. It reported the number of 
cases handled in each of those categories 
as follows: 


Cases pending and unsettled as of 
July 1, 1949: Representation, 23; media- 
tion, 70; interpretation, 0, total 93. 


New cases docketed in fiscal year 





ended June 30, 1950: Representation, 
128; mediation, 266; interpretation, 0; 
total, 394. 

Cases disposed of in fiscal year 1950: 
Representation, 128; mediation, 234; in- 
terpretation, 0; total, 362. 

Cases pending and unsettled as of 
June 30, 1950: Representation, 23; media- 
tion, 102; interpretation, 0; total, 125. 


Disposition of Mediation Cases 


The board reported disposition of 234 
mediation cases in its jurisdiction within 
the fiscal year ended last June 30, as 
follows: 

Mediation agreements, 129; arbitration 
agreements, 14; withdrawn after media- 
tion, 41; withdrawn before mediation, 11; 
refusal to arbitrate by carriers, 14; re- 
fusal to arbitrate by employes, 11; refusal 
to arbitrate by both parties, 12; dis- 
missal, 2. 

“A grand total of 2,288 representation 
cases have been disposed of by the board 
since 1934 when the act was amended to 
provide for settlement of representation 
disputes,” the N.M.B. reported. “Of this 
number, 1,856 or 81 per cent were closed 
by issuing certifications following elec- 
tions or verifying signatures on employe 
authorization cards. In 62 additional 
cases carriers voluntarily recognized the 
applicant labor organizations as repre- 
senting the employes without issuance of 
a certification. Thus collective bargain- 
ing representation has been established 
for a total of 804,934 employes, or 91 per 
cent, of the total of employes involved 
in all representation disputes disposed of 
by the board during the period 1934-1950. 


‘Unfortunate’ Condition 


Discussing the conditions that, it said, 
caused it to be “disturbed” about non- 
compliance with the railway labor act, 
the board said: 

“It has been unfortunate that the close 
cohesion between the powerful brother- 
hoods of the operating groups has been 
affected by differences arising between 
them as to representation, mileage limi- 
tations, promotional rights, and similar 
differences which are in the realm of 
jurisdictional disputes. The board feels 
that the former cooperative spirit by and 
between the operating brotherhoods con- 
tributed materially to the minimizing of 
such disputes which have been so preva- 
lent in recent years. 


“The board is further disturbed by the 
apparent reluctance of both the carriers 
and the organizations, in national cases, 
te conduct thorough collective bargain- 
ing; each side apparently feeling that the 
responsibility for the disposition of all 
such cases should be attached to some 
other source. If the railway labor act is 
to survive, there must be an ever-in- 
creasing consciousness of and the desire 
of the parties to make it work in the 
manner which they so strongly advo- 
cated when it was placed on the federal 
statute books.” 


‘Responsibility’ Under Law 

The board noted that there was no 
prohibition in the rail labor act against 
work stoppages by employes after the 
procedures set forth by the act had been 
exhausted. 

“The act is basically one of rights 
and procedure, it being contemplated 
that full recognition would be given to 
the responsibility attaching thereto,” 
said the board. “There are situations 
from time to time where the employes 
express a deep concern that the em- 
ployer has operated under a feeling of 
assurance that they would be protected 
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by the government against any use of 
their economic power, and that such 
feeling has operated to make negotia- 
tions an empty gesture. On the other 
hand, the carriers have from time to 
time expressed the feeling that real nego- 
tiations could not be conducted with 
employes because they desired to force 
the use of section 10 and accept the pro- 
visions of emergency board reports which 
they considered favorable and reject 
such portions they may deem unfavor- 
able. If the feelings of the respective 
interests have factual substance, both 
are contrary to the spirit and intent of 
the law. 

“The board is further disturbed by 
the large number of cases which are 
deadlocked by the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board requiring the services 
of referees appointed by the government. 
The party representatives on the various 
divisions of the Adjustment Board are 
experts in their particular fields and it 
does appear that there could be a greater 
degree of agreed dispositions . . 


Time Lost Through Strikes 


As a result of disputes that were sub- 
ject to the railway labor act, the board 
stated, there were 16 strikes in the 
fiscal year ended with June, 1950, the 
duration of the strikes ranging from 
one day in the case of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen’s strike on the 
Aliquippa & Southern and 48 days in 
the case of the strike of engineers, fire- 
men, conductors and trainmen on the 
Missouri Pacific... In fiscal year 1949, 
said the board, strikes in the railroad 
industry accounted for loss of 1,180,000 
man-days, or 0.31 per cent of the es- 
timated total working time, and the 
number of workers involved was 49,700. 

Referring to a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report showing that the esti- 
mated working time lost because of 
work stoppages in all industries in the 
United States in fiscal year 1949 was 
0.5 per cent, the Board commented that 
‘the ratio of man-days idle on account 
of work stoppages on the railroads have 
been far less than in other industry and 
except in a few isolated instances such 
stoppages have not seriously affected 
the movement of interstate commerce.” 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, 
the board stated, 20 arbitration agree- 
ments were consummated. It said 14 
of them were from cases that were 
handled in mediation and six were arbi- 
tration agreements otherwise entered 
into between the parties. It presented 
a summary of 17 such cases, showing 
that nine of the 17 cases involved air- 
lines and their employes. 


Purpose of Emergency Board Reports 


Eleven emergency boards were created 
by the President, under provisions of the 
railway labor act, in the same fiscal 
year, the N.M.B. said. 

“While the law does not make it 
mandatory on either party to accept 
emergency board recommendations,” 
said the N.M.B., “it most certainly is 
the spirit and intent of the act that the 
mobilization of public opinion behind 
such recommendations will induce the 
parties to make them effective instru- 
ments of subsequent negotiations without 
carrying the controversy to further 
stages, possibly resulting in an actual 
work stoppage, which the entire ma- 
chinery of the act is designed to pre- 
vent. 

“The board feels that it is its duty 
to continue to emphasize the necessity 
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A Report of Progress by 
Luctan C. Sprague 
President of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


This is a Report of Progress which I am proud to 
present on behalf of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway. 

The Year 1950 has been the best in its 79 years’ 
history. The volume of freight traffic was the greatest 
ever handled by the M. & St. L. Operation of the Road 
has reached an all-time peak of efficiency. All depart- 
ments are better staffed, organized and equipped 
than ever before. 


New Diesels, New Tracks, 
New Buildings 


Modern Diesel locomotives 

have replaced all steam en- 

gines on the M. & St. L., contributing greatly to effi- 
cient and economical operation. Most of the Rail- 
way’s fleet of some 5,000 freight cars are new in the 
past five years. Nearly all main line track has been 
rebuilt with heavier rail, new ties and rock or gravel 
ballast. Two new and scientifically designed shops 
service and repair the Diesel 

locomotives. New depots 


> placed many old struc- 
- tures. A new general 
office building, costing 
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General Offices: 


more than $1,000,000, is nearing completion in 
Minneapolis. 
On this program of constant improvement, the 
M. & St. L. has spent more than $60,000,000, 
all from earnings, since the present 
management assumed charge in --- 
1935. The M. & St. L. Railway ~ “peel 
continues as one of the few : é- } 
Class I roads without mort- & 
gages, bonds or funded debt.  ™ 


Friendly Shippers, Loyal Employes 


This progress, to the best physical and financial con- 
dition in M. & St. L. history, has been made possible by 
two factors: the support and patronage of a constantly 
growing number of Freight Shippers, who include 
some 500 new industries on the Railway; and the fine 
co-operation of its Officers and Employes. I am proud 
of our friendly shippers and of the 3,000 loyal em- 
ployes of the M. & St.L. family. 

To all of them, I offer 
sincere and grateful thanks 
on behalf of the Directors and 
Management; and a pledge of 
unceasing effort to make the 
M.& St. L. an ever-better Rail- = 
way, as a Carrier of Freight and as a Place to Work. 


& ST. LOUIS Railway 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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for stricter compliance with the obliga- 
tion laid upon both parties to a con- 
troversy by the law to exert every reason- 
able effort to make and maintain agree- 
ments concerning rates of pay, rules, and 
working conditions.... . 


“We cannot too strongly stress the 
need for a return to the practice of hon- 
est and sincere collectivce bargaining be- 
tween the parties and the reduction of 
issues between them to a minimum be- 
fore either side seeks mediation services, 
and the functioning of subsequent ad- 
justment procedures under the act... 


Admonition to Carriers 


“While considerable emphasis has been 
placed upon the actions of certain labor 
organizations in connection with prob- 
lems with which we have been faced as 
the principal administrative agency of 
the act, our over-all concern also runs 
to the necessary part which the carriers 
must take in the maintenance of indus- 
trial peace. The necessity for thorough- 
ness of negotiations, therefore, directs 
itself as strongly to one side as to the 
other. The act was never intended as a 


vehicle for delaying negotiations or the 
ultimate disposition of disputes, but 
rather as an instrument to expedite the 
handling of such matters consistent with 
real negotiations at home and the subse- 
quent procedures of the act. 

“The law further contemplates that 
those who are delegated to negotiate will 
be clothed with sufficient authority to 
make settlements. It was never intended 
that negotiations would be merely a per- 
functory gesture but, unfortunately, the 
board has found this to be the situation 
on both sides in a number of instances. 
Carrier representatives vested with suffi- 
cient authority could contribute materi- 
ally to the strengthening of the nego- 
tiating features of the law.” 

Rapid growth of airline transportation 
since the end of World War II had been 
accompanied by a comparable growth in 
the number of labor disputes among em- 
ployes in that industry, such disputes 
being subject to the rail labor act, the 
board noted. It said that in 1950 airline 
employes accounted for 170 disputes, 
whereas rail carriers accounted for 292 
disputes, or 81 per cent of the total. 


TRANSPORTATION 
STATISTICS 





December Rail Operating 
Revenues Up Over Dec. ’49 


Based on advance reports from 82 
Class I railroads, whose revenues repre- 
sent 81.7 per cent of total operating 
revenues, the Association of American 
Railroads estimated that railroad oper- 
ating revenues of $702,067,722 in Decem- 
ber, 1950, increased 20.9 per cent com- 
pared with the same month in 1949. The 
estimate covered operating revenues 
only, and did not take operating ex- 
penses or other costs into account, said 
the A.A.R., adding: 

“Estimated freight revenue of $542,821- 
921 in December, 1950, was greater than 
in December, 1949, by 15.6 per cent. Es- 
timated passenger revenue of $66,309,602 
increased 6.8 per cent. 

“Eastern District. Thirty-Three Class 
I railroads, whose revenues represent 90.9 
per cent of total operating revenues in 
the Eastern District, estimated that 
their operating revenues of $332,246,703 
in December, 1950, increased above De- 
cember, 1949, by 15.3 per cent. Estimated 
freight revenue of $259,377,954 increased 
14.4 per cent, and estimated passenger 
revenue of $40,910,584 increased 5.6 per 
cent. 

“Southern Region. Sixteen Class I 
railroads, whose revenues represent 68.1 
per cent of total operating revenues in 
the Southern Region, estimated that 
their operating revenues of $85,390,905 in 
December, 1950, showed an increase of 
20.4 per cent above December, 1949. Es- 
timated freight revenue of $66,986,824 
increased 14.8 per cent, but estimated 
passenger revenue of $5,944,381 decreased 
1.6 per cent. 

“Western District. Thirty-Three Class 
I railroads, whose revenues represent 76.5 
per cent of total operating revenues in 
the Western District, estimated that 
their operating revenues of $284,430,114 
in December, 1950, were greater than in 


December, 1949, by 28.3 per cent. Es- 
timated freight revenue of $216,457,143 
increased 17.4 per cent, and estimated 
passenger revenue of $19,454,637 in- 
creased 12.4 per cent.” 





Freight Revenue Climbs 
In Nine Months of 1950 


Ton-miles of revenue freight handled 
by Class I steam railways, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, to- 
taled 54,936,729,000 in September, 1950, 
as compared with 41,808,826,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1949, and totaled 425,957,248,000 
for the nine months ended with Septem- 
ber, 1950, as compared with 401,463,259,- 
000 in the corresponding 1949 period, 
according to a compilation by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Econo- 
mics and Statistics of revenue traffic sta- 
tistics of those roads, statement No. 
M-220. 

Revenue tons carried in September, 
1950, amounted to 242,091,194, as against 
185,193,357 in September, 1949, and 1,- 
871,448,749 for the nine months ended 
with September, 1950, as compared with 
1,790,303,848 for the corresponding 1949 
period. 

Freight revenue totaled $725,391,707 in 
September, 1950, as against $570,107,795 
in September, 1949, and $5,651,722,348 for 
the nine months ended with September, 
1950, as against $5,347,604,147 in the 
comparable 1949 period. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 
40,318,041 and passenger revenue 
amounted to $71,584,187 in September, 
1950, as compared with 44,659,113 reve- 
nue passengers and $69,759,750 passenger 
revenue in September, 1949. For the nine 
months ended with September, 1950, 
revenue passengers carried totaled 363,- 
400,235 and passenger revenue amounted 
to $601,899,481, as compared with $422,- 
253,532 revenue passengers and $660,- 
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981,382 passenger revenue in the com- 
parable 1949 period. 

Freight traffic averages for September, 
1950, compared with September, 1949, 
respectively, were reported as follows: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 226.9 and 
225.8; revenue a ton-mile 1.320 cents and 
1.364 cents; revenue a ton a road, $3.00 
and $3.08. 

For the nine months ended with Sep- 
tember, 1950, compared with the like 
1949 period, freight traffic averages were, 
respectively: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 227.6 and 
224.2; revenue a ton-mile, 1.327 cents 
and 1.332 cents; and revenue a ton a 
road, $3.02 and $2.99. 


Status of Merchant Marine 


Reviewed by Federation 


“The greatest inadequacy in the pri- 
vately-owned American merchant fleet 
is the grave shortage of passenger- 
carrying vessels capable of conversion to 
troop transports in event of military ne- 
cessity,” the National Federation of 
American Shipping said in reviewing the 
status of the U. S. merchant marine. 

“On the basis of vessels that can be 
considered, ‘true troop carriers’, (exclud- 
ing cargo ships converted for troop ac- 
commodations) and generally adequate 
in light of modern destructive weapons, 
there are now only 30 active passenger- 
troop carriers, 11 of which are in the 
hands of the Military Sea Transport 
Service,” it said, adding: 

“There are also three such vessels in 
active, or a total of 33. In contrast, 
considering comparable standards of 
1939, there were 89 such vessels active 
and 27 inactive available at the outbreak 
of war, or a total of 116.” 

In a review of the merchant marine 
for 1950, the federation report noted 
the following highlights: 


“(1) 1950 was the first year in the 
post World War II period in which the 
privately-owned fleet did not continue 
to grow; in fact it declined by 29 ships 
of about 235,000 deadweight tons. The 
decline was due primarily to scrapping 
of old vessels and sales abroad of less 
efficient types. (These figures do not in- 
clude 131 Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion-owned ships approved for sale by 
that agency to American ship operators 
during the first 15 days of January, 
1951.) 

“(2) From a peak of 68 per cent of all 
U. S. foreign trade carried in American 
merchant ships in 1946, during 1950 only 
48 per cent of such trade was carried 
in American bottoms; the most serious 
decline occurred in the percentage of 
U. S. foreign trade carried in dry cargo 
vessels, dropping to 35 per cent last 
August. (American ships in that month 
carried only 32 per cent of U. S. dry cargo 
exports.) 

“(3) Only 4 new vessels, all tankers, 
were added to the fleet from new con- 
struction in 1950; for the last 2% years 
there have been no new additions in 
either the dry cargo or combination 
cargo-passenger carrying categories from 
new construction. 

“(4) Approximately 76,000 officers and 
men are now employed aboard privately- 
operated American merchant ships, about 
50 per cent of the number employed in 
1946. 


“(5) As 1951 began, American pri- 
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Air View of Evansville, Ind. 


A Railroad That’s Great for Freight 
Makes Evansville Great for Industry 


, 
ST.LOUIS 


CHAFFEE 


EVANSVILLE 





@ At the nation’s hub—connecting north, south, east and west— 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad contributes greatly to the 
prosperity of the most highly industrialized territory in the Midwest. 

In Evansville, for example, some of America’s foremost industries 
are capably served by the C & E I, through its new, ultra-modern 
Wansford Yards. Servel, Seeger, and International Harvester make 
refrigerators in Evansville. Chrysler and Briggs have automobile 
assembly and body-building plants there. Swift, General Foods, 
Mead Johnson, Bucyrus-Erie, H. Fendrich, and General Cigar are 
other “national” names with Evansville addresses. 

Give close consideration to Evansville—and other strategic C & EI 
points—if you are seeking the best site for future plant expansion. 
And ship via C & E I for dependable freight handling and on-time de- 
liveries through the great gateways of the Midwest—Chicago, Evansville, 
St. Louis, and Thebes. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
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U S E NATIONAL 


FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 
FOR ACCURACY 
DEPENDABILITY AND 
QUICKNESS 


Less than 12¢ per day 


NATIONAL FREIGHT 
RATE SERVICE 


Dowagiac, Michigan 





The oldest freight Rate book under 
continuous management in the U. S. A. 











P.O. BOX 837 e« DALLAS, TEXAS 
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WEST- 
BOUND 


Intercoastal 


TO PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


Cargoes destined for the busy, 
growing California, Oregon and 
Washington ports will get there 
fast via the P&T fleet of modern 
ships. Ask for helpful information. 
Offices in principal cities. 


bod 
POPE & TALBOT 


/ LIMES 


Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line 
Pacific West Indies-Puerto Rico 
Pacific and Atlantic Intercoastal 
Executive Offices « San Francisco 4 
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vately-owned and operated vessels were 
more active than at the beginning of 
the previous year. Only 178,000 dead- 
weight tons of tankers are inactive now 
compared to 400,000 tons inactive at the 
beginning of 1950. 

“(6) A total of 171 privately-owned 
ships are under time charter to Military 
Sea Transportation Service, as well as 
123 bareboated from the Federal Mari- 
time Administration and time-chartered 
by private steamship operators. to 
MS.TS. These 194 merchant vessels are 
being utilized to carry military logistical 
supplies to many parts of the world, and 
have handled about 90 per cent of the 
total dry cargo logistical transit from 
the U. S., used in the Korean conflict. 

“(7) In 1950 only 23 ocean-going 
merchant ships were completed in U. S. 
shipyards, about 65 per cent of the num- 
ber completed in 1949, and of these only 
four were for U. S. registry. Present 
American merchant vessel construction 
represents less than 3 per cent of the 
total world merchant ships on order or 
under construction. Only one merchant 
ship, the Superliner for U. S. Lines, is 
scheduled for completion after 1951 (ex- 
cluding fast cargo ships which the gov- 
ernment will build). 

“(8) About 48,000 workers were em- 
ployed in private shipbuilding and repair 
yards by the latter part of 1950, con- 
trasted with 70,000 in 1939, and 1,400,000 
during the peak of World War II merch- 
ant ship construction.” 

The federation’s review also showed 
that on January 1 the privately-owned 
fleet consisted of 729 dry cargo and 
passenger-carrying vessels of 71,356,790 
deadweight tons, 448 tank ships of 6,- 
672,600 deadweight tons, and that 175 
merchant ships bareboated from the 
Federal Maritime Administration are be- 
ing operated. 

“In 1950, just as in the previous year, 
the use of General Agency Agreements 
for government-owned ships was con- 
fined exclusively to the husbanding of 
vessels pending charter, layup, or sale. 
At the beginning of 1951, 21 merchant 
vessels were under such agreements,” it 
said. 


The federation said the National De- 
fense Reserve Fleet now consisted of 2,048 
vessels, excluding concrete vessels, tugs, 
barges, cable ships, etc. Included in this 
number were 2,013 World War II built 
vessels of which 1,992 are dry cargo and 
passenger carrying ships (of which 1,605 
are Liberty and 145 are Victory types), 
and 21 tanker vessels, it said. 


Rail Current Assets Up, 
Oct. ‘50 Over Oct. ’49 


At the end of October, 1950, Class I 
railroads, exclusive of switching and 
terminal companies, had total current 
assets of $3,713,148,501, including $999,- 
063,502 in cash and $1,008,341,230 in tem- 
porary cash investments, as compared 
with $3,034,549,802, including $761,295,720 
in cash and $777,548,265 temporary cash 
investments, at the end of October, 1949, 
according to a statement No. M-125, 
selected income and balance sheet items 
of those roads, prepared by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. 

The cash and temporary cash invest- 
ment total for the 1950 period was $468,- 
560,747 greater than that for the 1949 
period. 
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The statement showed that $146,829,- 
709 of funded debt would mature within 
six months from October 31, 1950. This 
compared with funded debt of $118,795,- 
641 matured in the comparable period of 
the year before. 

Total current liabilities stood at $2,- 
141,113,670 at the end of October, as 
against $1,777,792,889 at the end of Oc- 
tober, 1949. Included in the current lia- 
bilities was accrued tax liability of $829,- 
741,453 at the end of October, 1950, as 
against $674,246,622 at the end of Oc- 
tober, 1949, U.S. Government taxes ac- 
counted for $661,427,799 of the accrued 
tax liability at the end of October, 1950, 
as against $516,897,409 at the end of 
October, 1949. 


More New Locomotives 
In 1950 Than Since 1923 


Class I railroads in 1950 installed more 
new locomotives in service than in any 
other year in the past 27 years, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads an- 
nounced. New locomotives put in service 
in 1950 totaled 2,396, of which 2,372 were 
diesel, 12 steam and 12 electric, it said, 
locomotives installed in 1949 totaled 1,865, 
of which 1,808 were diesel and 57 were 
steam. 

“Of the total number put in service 
in 1950, 264 were installed in December, 
which also was the greatest number for 
any month in the past 27 years,” the 
A.A.R. said. 

“Class I railroads on January 1, 1951, 
had 1,644 new locomotives on order, the 
largest number awaiting delivery at any 
time since 1923, with the exception of 
December 1, 1950, when that number was 
exceeded by 13. Of the total number on 
order at the beginning of this year, 
1,624 were diesel, 16 steam and 4 electric. 
Class I railroads on January 1, 1950, had 
898 new locomotives on order, of which 
diesel total 881, steam 13 and electric 4.” 


Parlor and Sleeping Car 
Revenue Up in Sept. 1950 


Passenger revenues, other than com- 
mutation, of Class I steam railways, ex- 
clusive of switching and terminal com- 
panies, totaled $38,010,222 in coaches and 
$27,083,154 in parlor and sleeping cars 
for September, 1950, as against $41,- 
150,155 in coaches and $22,253,271 in 
parlor and sleeping tars, for September, 
1949, a decrease of 7.6 per cent in coaches, 
and an increase of 21.7 per cent in parlor 
and sleeping cars, according to a com- 
pilation by the Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of 
passenger traffic statistics, other than 
commutation, statement M-250. 

For the nine months ended with 
September, 1950, passenger revenues 
amounted to $321,338,412 in coaches, and 
$221,958,883 in parlor and sleeping cars. 
This compared with $377,164,449 in 
coaches and $225,375,352 in parlor and 
sleeping cars, for the like 1949 period, 
decreases of 14.8 per cent in coaches and 
1.5 per cent in parlor and sleeping cars. 


Revenue passengers carried in Septem- 
ber, 1950, totaled 16,122,870 in coaches 
and 2,032,418 in parlor and sleeping cars, 
as against 18,546,683 in -coaches, and 
1,773,632 in parlor and sleeping cars for 
September, 1949. For the nine months 
ended with September, 1950, revenue 
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passengers carried totaled 139,527,959 in 
coaches and 16,567,872 in parlor and 
sleeping cars as compared with 172,808,- 
152 in coaches and 17,874,030 in parlor 
and sleeping cars for the like 1949 period. 


December Rail Employment 
Higher Than in Dec. 1949 


Employes of Class I steam railways, 
excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies, totaled 1,277,058 at the middle 
of December, 1950, an increase of 11.10 
per cent over December, 1949, and a de- 
crease Of 1.16 per cent under November, 
1950, according to a rail employment 
compilation prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. The December, 1950, 
employment was reported as follows: 

Executives, officials, and staff assist- 
ants, 15,357; professional, clerical, and 
general, 207,486; maintenance of way 
and structures, 246,070; maintenance of 
equipment and stores, 373,900; transpor- 
tation (other than train, engine, and 
yard), 153,222; transportation (yardmas- 
ters, switch-tenders, and hostlers), 15,- 
927; and transportation (train and en- 
gine service), 265,096. 


Freight Equipment Orders 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
has placed orders for 5,950 freight cars 
to cost $32,000,000, according to John E. 
Tilford, president. Included are 3,000 
standard coal hoppers, 2,200 forty-foot 
box cars, 300 fifty-foot box cars, and 450 
wood rack cars for hauling pulp wood. 





Delivery is expected to begin the latter 
part of this year. The road, according to 
Mr. Tilford, has spent a total of $84,000,- 
000 in the last 12 months for additional 
power, cars and road facilities. 

The Great Northern Railway has an- 
nounced that the executive committee of 
its board of directors has authorized 
purchase of 39 diesel-electric locomotives, 
costing $5,550,000. The locomotives in- 
clude 30 of 1,500 horsepower for road and 
switching duty, seven of 1,200 horsepower 
for switching, and two of 800 horsepower 
for switching, all to be delivered in 1951. 


Auto Traffic Into Canada 


Automobile traffic into Canada reached 
a new peak level in 1950. Just over 2,- 
000,000 cars of foreign registration, prac- 
tically all American, crossed the interna- 
tional boundary, an increase of 3.5 per 
cent over the previous year. The count 
does not include repeat trips by summer 
residents and commuters. 





Chicago Package Car Service 


Railroad package car service from Chi- 
cago in November continued to show a 
high rate of one-time deliveries, averag- 
ing 71.9 per cent on the 16.859 cars on 
which reports were received, A. H. 
Schwietert, traffic director, Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry, 
reported. 

Of the cars forwarded, 3,273, or 19.4 
per cent, were one day late, he reported; 
607 cars, or 3.6 per cent, were two days 
late; 513, or 3 per cent, three days late; 
175, or 1 per cent, four days late, and 


17 


157, or .9 per cent, five or more days 
late. 

The on-time average in November, 
1949, was 72.6 per cent. In the first 
11 months of 1950, 72.4 per cent of the 
railroad package cars from Chicago re- 
ceived on-time placement, compared 
with an average of 69.7 per cent in the 
same period of 1949. 


Carload Waybill Analyses 


The Commission has issued statement 
No. 5062, a 126-page report on Carload 
Waybill Analyses, 1949, State-to-State 
Distribution of Products of Agriculture, 
Traffic and Revenue. The report was 
prepared from a one per cent sample 
of terminations in the year 1949 by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. 





Freight Car Supply Report 


U. S. railroads reported an average 
daily shortage of 17,962 freight cars as 
against an average daily surplus of 6,- 
876 freight cars for the week ended 
January 13, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

The shortage was made up as follows: 
Plain box, 10,508; auto box, 110; gon- 
dola, 2,821; hopper, 3,865; flat, 504; and 
miscellaneous, 154. Reports of the roads 
showed no shortage of stock or refrigera- 
tor cars. 

The surplus was made up as follows: 
Plain box, 1,068; auto box, 159; gondola, 
1,061; hopper, 231; stock, 2,095; flat, 745; 
oe 1,271; and miscellaneous, 





SHIPPER FACTS 


QUESTION: 


Is your problem TRANSPORTATION—in meeting important production 
schedules, distribution schedules, in selling new markets? 


ANSWER: 


If soa, and if you are selling your products nationally, you will want to 
know more about the facilities and services of the Peoria and Pekin Union 


Railway and the Peoria Gateway. 


The P. & P. U. Ry. in serving fifteen trunk line railroads, connects their 
lines to one another to offer shippers everywhere the services of a through 


line carrier. 


Cars are interchanged and dispatched quickly and efficiently 


so that you gain time in meeting your schedules. 


On shipments moving cross country, interchange by the P. & P. U. Ry. 
at the Peoria Gateway will be a great help to you. Use the Peoria Gateway 


for expedited service. 


For complete information and details about the many advantages to you 
in routing your shipments via the Peoria Gateway and the P. & P. U. Ry., 
call or write Mr. E. F. Stock, General Traffic Manager. 












SERVICE BETWEEN 


Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR. 
Illinois Central Railroad 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. 
New York Central System 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. 


Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Ry. 


Illinois Terminal Railroad 
Inland Waterways Corp. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Peoria Terminal RR. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western RR. 
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Alcoa adds 
PUERTO RICO 


TO ITS LIST OF 
58 CARIBBEAN PORTS 


Effective March 1, Alcoa’s modern 
freighters will call weekly at San 
Juan, Mayaguez and Ponce, sail- 
ing from Mobile on Mondays and 


from New Orleans on Thursdays. 


For details, watch your mail 
or call your Alcoa representative 


ALCOA 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Phone: Canal 3411 Phone: Whitehall 4-1500 


108 ST. ANTHONY STREET, MOBILE 11, ALA. 
Phone: Mobile 3-9580 


OFFICES IN 22 UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN CITIES 
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Steamship Companies Offer Steel 
Shipping Container Service 
To U.S. Exporters, Importers 





Safely locked into a steel shipping container 

(shown at right of vessel), cargo is swung 

aboard the Royal Netherlands’ freighter, Triton, 

at the steamship line’s Brooklyn pier. The steel 

shipping container service has proved effective 

'N cutting pilferage and damage, and in creating 
customer good will. 


Permits Lower Packaging Costs, Protects Small Packages 


Against Damage and Pilferage. Containers Are Easily 
Handled by Lift Truck, Crane. Save Extra Handling. 


By N. C. HUDSON 


ROWING COMPETITION from for- 
eign countries in the export market 
is causing many United States manu- 
facturers and their allies, the steamship 
lines, to look for new ways to lower the 
cost of goods shipped to foreign ports. 
One factor of considerable importance 
is packaging of export goods. In some 
cases, the cost of packing for export 
shipment has become a serious threat 
to the position of U.S. prices in the com- 
petitive foreign market. 

However, cheap packaging is equally 
as hazardous. Losses from pilferage and 
damage due to inadequate export pack- 
ing not only are costly but prevent de- 
velopment of sound trade relations. Con- 
signees at foreign ports are more inter- 
ested in receiving saleable and useable 
goods than they are checks for damage 
claims. 

Among the steamship lines that have 
taken steps to help U.S. manufacturers 
reduce export packaging costs without 
risking damage or pilferage of their 
goods, through the use of large steel 
shipping containers, are the Royal Neth- 
erlands line, operating from New York 
and Gulf ports to South America and the 


Caribbean; the Bull Lines, operating 
between Puerto Rico and New York; 
the Waterman Steamship Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; Delta Line, operating between the 
Gulf coast and South American and 
West African ports; and the Gulf & 
South American Steamship Co., Alcoa 
Steamship Co., and the Argentine State 
Line. The Federal Barge Line uses about 
200 of the steel containers in its inland 
waterway barge service. 

The experience of the Royal Nether- 
lands line with the steel containers, is 
typical of those reported by sister steam- 
ship companies. 

Royal Netherlands officials believe 
that the line’s efforts to help US. ship- 
pers improve their price position by re- 
ducing packaging costs will result in 
more business for such shippers, and in 
turn increase business for the steamship 
line. The company believes a steamship 
line must share with its shippers the 
responsibility for safe transportation of 
goods in order to keep them in the ex- 
port market. 

During the past 18 months, Royal 
Netherlands has offered its customers a 
new service that enables shippers to 
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Delivery truck at Royal Netherlands’ 
feet of cargo. 


reported through use of the containers. 


save packaging costs and still be assured 
their products will arrive at destination 
in satisfactory condition. The service 
has also resulted in savings of insurance 
costs for shippers. 


Containers Can Be Locked 


This service is based on the use of 
large steel shipping containers that hold 
up to six tons of freight, or 276 feet of 
cargo, and can be securely locked to 
protect contents from pilferage. The 
containers are designed to protect cargo 
against the stresses of ship motion in 
transit and against rough handling on 
piers. Royal Netherlands has 424 of the 
big steel boxes in regular operation. 

Since adopting steel containers as a 
service to shippers a year and a half 
ago, not a single claim for damage or 
pilferage has been recorded for cargo 
so shipped. 

As Royal Netherlands expanded use 
of the containers, claims dropped off so 


Loaded with supplies for Gulf Oil 


pilferers at Persian Gulf ports. 


terminal 
directly into steel container, which holds up to six tons of freight, or 276 
Considerable saving in handling and checking time is 


Corporation 
Near East, this steel container is moved to shipside at a Baltimore pier 
by fork truck. Gulf Oil uses 40 of the containers to protect supplies from 
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discharges its load 


and pilferage. 


The container crib at Royal 
that will be stowed in the steel containers for protection from damage 
Of 91,009 packages shipped in the past year from New 
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Netherlands’ terminal holds packages 


York in the containers, not one loss claim was filed. 


sharply that today only one member of 
the line’s operating staff is needed in 
the claims department, though R. N. 
operates a large fleet on regularly weekly 
and 10-day sailing schedules. In 1949, 
Royal Netherlands vessels made 194 
voyages from New York and Gulf ports. 
Savings in overhead costs for claims 
handling have been tremendous, it is 
reported. 

A survey just completed by the line 
shows that a total of 91,009 packages, 
weighing over 3,000,000 pounds, were 
shipped in containers during the past 
year from the Port of New York alone. 
Not a claim was filed for loss on any of 
this cargo. 

For the most part, the line decides 
which cargo is to be stowed in the steel 
boxes. But in recent months shippers 
have been requesting that the containers 
be used for their goods. 


Use of the containers has attracted 


employes in the 


a substantial number of new shippers to 
the line, and has created goodwill among 
present customers. Every time a cus- 
tomer’s shipment is stowed in a steel 
container, the line notifies the shipper 
in writing about the special care and 
consideration given the cargo. 

The line’s freight solicitation depart- 
ment works closely with the terminal 
operations branch to give “personal at- 
tention” to shipments. Shippers fre- 
quently are taken on tours of the com- 
pany’s Brooklyn pier to witness the ef- 
ficient facilities for handling, stowing 
and delivering cargo. 


Damage-Prone Cargo Selected 


Most of the cargo stowed in containers 
by Royal Netherlands is that which is 
considered vulnerable to damage or pil- 
ferage. The line made a detailed analysis 
of its previous claims to find out which 
types of cargo were most frequently dam- 


The steel containers are often stowed between decks, or placed 
in the squares of hatches, as aboard the Waterman Steamship Company's 
Morning Light. This area of a ship is usually the most difficult in which 


to stow cargo, but with the containers it can be utilized to advantage. 
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Overseas shipments of grain in bulk move 
with dispatch when routed via the Lacka- 
wanna ... thanks to this gravity trestle at 
the Lackawanna Hoboken Terminal. 

After the grain has been sampled, graded 
and weighed, a 2,000 bushel car can be 
emptied into barges in 20 to 25 minutes, for 


transfer to freighters in the New York har- 


bor. As many as sixty 50-ton cars can be 


handled in a single day. 
Whether it’s bulk grain, packaged freight, 


heavy machinery or perishables, modern 
Lackawanna efficiency adds up to preferred 
handling for your shipments. That’s why so 
many of the world’s great shippers specify 


Lackawanna—to or through New York. 
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LACK AWANNA 


Lackawanna Railroad Qe 
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SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE THE ROUTE OF PHOEBE SNOW 





INVESTIGATE... 
DIRECT INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


The Arizona of the Quaker Line coming into the 
Port of Oakland 


SHIP YOUR CARGO MOVING VIA 


QUAKER LINE 
STATES STEAMSHIP CO. 


THROUGH THE 


PORT OF 
OAKLAND 


MUNICIPAL TERMINALS LOCATED 
ON THE MAINLAND SIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
WHERE RAIL AND WATER MEET 


Address all Inquiries to 


BOARD OF PORT COMMISSIONERS 


GENERAL OFFICES — GROVE STREET PIER — OAKLAND 7, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE: HIGHGATE 4-3188 
President, CLAIRE V. GOODWIN; Vice ar 
STANLEY A. BURGRAFF and DUDLEY W. FROST; 
Commissioners, JAMES F. GALLIANO and H. W. ESTEP; 
Port Manager, A. H. ABEL. 


Cardboard boxes of fragile artificial flowers are 
shipped from Puerto Rico to the United States in 
steel containers. The shipper reported that dam- 
age losses dropped to zero from a former aver- 
age of about 10 per cent per shipment. 


aged or pilfered. The analysis revealed 
that small package freight was most sus- 
ceptible. 

Virtually all package freight is received 
at the Royal Netherlands pier by truck. 
Unless shipping instructions definitely 
say the cargo is to be stowed in contain- 
ers, the pier receiving officer makes the 
decision. Containers are placed inside a 
fenced enclosure on the pier and are 
marked for various destinations. Cargo 
is discharged directly from the truck 
into the containers or kept in the en- 
closure for later stowage. 


As packages are loaded into the con- 
tainer, a checker fills out a stowage slip 
for each item. Data from these slips are 
entered on a master sheet and, when a 
container is filled, a manifest listing all 
the packages is then prepared. When 
the container is loaded on a ship, the 
manifest and key is handed the ship’s 
first officer. 


Containers Easily Handled 


On an average, between 35 and 40 con- 
tainers are carried aboard each ship. 
Most Royal Netherlands vessels are 3,000 
to 4,000-ton motorships. The containers, 
being designed for handling by lift truck 
and crane, can be loaded aboard quickly 
and easily. 

The containers are used over and over 
again, being returned from foreign ports 
either loaded or empty depending upon 
the amount of return cargo booked. 
Royal Netherlands believes the small cost 
of returning them empty is more than 
justified by their advantages in the cus- 
tomer relations program and the savings 
in terminal operations. The company 
observes a regular maintenance schedule 


for the containers. Each box is inspected | 


after its return to the Brooklyn pier, and 
any damage is repaired. 

Royal Netherlands uses two models of 
the containers—one is a ventilated unit 
with openings in the bottom for air 
movement; the other is completely 
weathertight, the doors being constructed 
with a labyrinth technique and all other 
construction joints welded shut. 


The steamship line reports that con- 
tainers have facilitated several costly and 
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To and from the East and West Coasts— 
ASIA ¢ AFRICA ¢ AUSTRALIA 


A glance at the map of Mid-America 
EUROPE * SOUTH AMERICA 


shows why! KCS Dieselized Freight travels the 
direct route between the Heart of America and 
the modern, efficient ports of New Orleans, 
Port Arthur, Baton Rouge, Beaumont and 
Lake Charles. Here the combination of short 
route, fast Diesel service and quick terminal 
handling and delivery means substantial sav- 



















ings for shippers! 
J. W. SCOTT 
Vice President-Traffic 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For FREIGHT with a DATE 
It’s KCS Lines! 


And it’s KCS 77 for your hurry-up shipments to 
the Gulf Ports and the South-Southwest—out of 
Kansas City every night at 8:40. 







LAKE CHARLES 


Cuba, London, Montreal, Brazil, 
Philippine Islands—all figure in 
the monthly schedule of sailings 
from The Port of Lake Charles. 
As one of the South’s newest, im- 
portant ports, Lake Charles is 


Kansas | \ & 1 , 
é‘ _= = justly proud of its up-to-date port 
Civ fa . = facilities. 


GouTHERN Other great Gulf Ports—New Orleans, 


Port Arthur, Baton Rouge and Beaumont 
° 
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time-consuming chores. Consolidating 
small package freight into single units 
saves considerable extra handling, mark- 
ing, sorting and checking. Guarding 
costs for special cargo (expensive goods) 
have been reduced. Chances for errors 
in checking and sorting are minimized. 


Other carrier and shipper users of the 
steel containers confirm the experience 
of Royal Netherlands. 


A manufacturer of artificial flowers 
using the Bull Lines’ shipping container 
service reports that damage losses have 
dropped to zero from a former average 
of about 10 per cent a shipment, and 
that a considerable amount of money 
has been saved because it is no longer 
necessary to buy master cartons or to 
pack them. Shipping charges are lower 
because the packed containers occupy 
less cubic footage than the master car- 
tons formerly used, and a saving of 100 
per cent in unloading time is reported. 
Bull Lines now employs approximately 
300 containers in its Puerto Rican serv- 
ice. 

The Delta Line uses 360 steel con- 
tainers. Its records show that between 
March 15, 1948, and April 27, 1949, there 
were 691 container movements by Delta 
to various South American and African 
ports. The shipments totaled 1,321 tens 
of cargo consisting of 28,936 individual 
packages. Of these 691 container ship- 
ments in the 13-month period, only four 
incidents were reported where the con- 
tainer was broken into. 

“It is difficult,” J. F. Timlin, freight 
traffic manager for Delta Lines, declares, 
“to measure the amount of good will that 












has been stimulated among Delta Line 
shippers by this increased protection for 
cargo.” ; 

The Gulf Oil Corporation, in devel- 
oping Middle East oil fields, is using 
40 of the containers to transport sup- 
plies and personal effects to its em- 
ployes on the Persian Gulf. According 
to John Roman, manager of the ship- 
ping department of Gulf’s New York 
purchasing headquarters, the amount 
of pilferage on the Persian run was 
“terrific.” In some cases, entire con- 
signments vanished. One employe 
received his personal locker from the 
United States and found it empty. The 
next day, while shopping for clothing 
in a native bazaar, he saw his own gar- 
ments on sale and had to buy them. 

Use of the steel containers has been 
the only successful method so far de- 
vised of preventing pilferage of valuable 
cargo at Kuwait, according to Gulf 
officials. 

The Waterman Steamship Co., which 
recently inaugurated the use of steel 
containers to protect special cargo 
against pilferage and damage, and to 
facilitate material handling, told of a 
shipment of bottled beer from St. 
Louis to San Juan, P:R., aboard one 
of the line’s ships. Fourteen containers 
were loaded with 3,200 cases of beer. 
At destination it was found that only 
seven bottles were broken, and that 
none was pilfered, a rarity in this type 
of shipments. Cargo loaded into the 
containers at shippers’ plants in St. 
Louis and other “river cities” is carried 
on barges to New Orleans and swung 
aboard ocean liners for the journey to 











foreign ports. Aboard ship the con- 
tainers are stowed between decks or 
placed in the squares of hatches. 





Port Handbook Distribution 


Global distribution of the “Ocean Ship- 
ping Handbook” last year by the Board of 
State Harbor Commissioners for San 
Francisco Harbor as an aid to world 
trade, has passed the 12,000 mark, with 
requests for copies of the free booklet 
still coming in daily, according to an 
announcement by the port’s traffic de- 
partment. 


Much of the distribution was in bulk 
lots, said the department, with trunk line 
railroads and off-shore steamship com- 
panies leading the demand. It said the 
next group included 1,750 individuals and 
corporations, including requests received 
and filled from 70 foreign countries for a 
total of 530 copies. 


Pope & Talbot Chicago Agents 


Appointment of F. C. MacFarlane Co., 
Chicago, as mid-west agents, has been 
announced by Pope & Talbot, Inc, 
shipping line of San Francisco. The 
MacFarlane organization will serve as 
traffic representatives in the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin and the cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul for P.&T. vessels in the inter- 
coastal and Puerto Rico trade and for 
the Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line, for 
which Pope & Talbot are agents. 





Let Mo-PAc Link Your World Markets 
with Dependable IMPORT-EXPORT RAIL SERVICE 






A. W. AYLIN 

Foreign Freight Traffic Manager 

1706 Missouri Pacific Building 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


MISSOURI 










PACIFIC 










Fast, regular schedules to and from 

ten principal Gulf ports from New Orleans to 
Brownsville help you market your product quickly, 
efficiently. Complete shipping infor- 


mation readily available from 


any MISSOURI PACIFIC 


traffic representative. 


SERVING THE WEST- 
SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 





TRAFFIC WORLD 
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ECONOMICAL 
Export Packing 


By FRANK W. GREEN 


Packaging Consultant 


HE PHOTOGRAPHS accompanying 
the column this month are of the 
same machines and packages as dis- 
cussed in this column last month. The 
December discussions covered one case 
study on the matter of crate design and 
physical protection. This case study 
covers the subject of corrosion preven- 
tion. 
In this instance these two phases of 
export packaging were treated separately 





but in the same period. The client had 


three objectives: economical export 
packing, improved physical protection 
(December column) and adequate corro- 
sion protection. 


In the past there had been many in- 
stances of serious damage to critical 
parts of these precision machines due to 
rust. The rust had caused expensive re- 
pairs, replacements and complaints. Sev- 
eral different types of slushing com- 
pounds had been tried. All of them had 
failed to some degree. Most of these fail- 
ures were probably due to human errors 
Such as inadequate or improper applica- 
tion, rubbing off or contact with pack- 
aging materials, etc. 

Light and medium oils combined with 
Special wraps were tried but the costs 
were high and the results were disap- 
pointing. The manufacturer also tried 
Several basic types of petrolatum with 
and without wraps and with about the 
Same unsatisfactory results. 


When the problem came under closer 
Study it was found that the complex 
nature of the machine made it difficult to 
reach all portions and to do it ade- 
quately, uniformly and economically. It 
Was therefore desirable to eliminate the 
Problem of possible human error. It 
Was necessary to reach all parts of the 


This is another of an ex- 
tended series of short but 
factual features showing 
how export packaging may 
be properly done with 
economy. Mr. Green, con- 
ductor of this column, is 
one of the leading inde- 
pendent authorities on ex- 
port packaging in the 
United States. His helpful 
case studies will appear 
monthly in connection with 
the Export Shipping Sec- 
tion of TRAFFIC WORLD. 


machine. It was important to render 
adequate protection in all parts of the 
shipping unit over a period of several 
months during exposure to export con- 
ditions. It was essential to do these 
things at the lowest practical cost. 
Several experimental shipments were 
made using vapor phase inhibitors to 
render protection against rust. Reports 
from overseas representatives and cus- 


tomers indicated excellent results and. 


eager acceptances. The machines were 
arriving without rust and the lack of 
slushing compounds made it unnecessary 
to clean the machines before putting 
them into use. It was a very simple, 
clean operation on both ends. 

Many discussions were held and several 
methods were tried before it was de- 
cided how the vapor phase inhibitor bar- 
rier wraps should be applied and pro- 
tected. 

The photographs generally illustrate 
the procedure used. The first figure 
shows the material stapled to the floor 
of the crate and wrapped around the 
ends of the heads. The second photo 


shows the machines being shrouded with 
the vapor phase material. In addition 
the sides and ends of the crate were pro- 
tected by asphalt bonded kraft paper 
located between the outside vertical 
sheathing and the inside cleats. The 
crate tops were provided with reinforced 
waterproof (type E) barrier material to 
prevent the direct entry of rain. 


Several hundred crates of machines 
thus protected were shipped over a period 
of several months. All reports on the 
packaging continued to indicate excellent 
results. 


NO NEED 
TO GILD LILIES! 


You all know there’s darn little — 
physical difference between major 
ports of the Pacific Coast. 


But... the Port of Seattle is better 
because we give you better service— 
personal service that is fast, pro- 
ductive and economical. We know 
that’s the way to get your business 


... and hold it. 


Also—important rate changes 
have taken place which mean lower 
shipping costs to you. 


The Expanding Port of Seattle 
solicits your business on the added 
bonus of real and personal service 
that no other port can match. 


Plus these positive advantages: 


e A new Foreign Trade Zone which offers 
new ways and new profits in your business 
with the rest of the world. 


e New $11 million Seattle-Tacoma Interna- 
tional Airport, world’s finest air terminus. 
Just a few hours to Alaska, Hawaii, The 
Orient or any point on the globe. 


© Served by nearly 100 world-route steam- 
ship lines and 4 transcontinental railroads. 

@ Four transcontinental and world airlines, 30 
domestic airlines, and coast-to-coast truckers. 
@ Five million gallon tank farm, modern water- 
side cold storage and grain terminal. 

e Immediate gateway to all of Alaska. 

© Deep-water piers and complete berthing, 
cargo-handling, and bunkering facilities. 

© Days and miles shorter to the Orient, Middle 
East and “Down Under” via Seattle’s Great 
Circle Routes. 

© Located in center of expanding industrial, 
agricultural and hydro-electric power empire. 


© Sailing schedules maintained. 


e Year-round working weather and mild 
climate conditions. 


Me ed 


PORT OF 
SEATTLE 


BOX 1878 « SEATTLE 11, WASH. « DEPT. F-1 
Without obligation, please send me: 
0 A Look at the Expanding Port of Seattle 
O Seattle Zone—Traders’ Haven! 
O Tariffs 7 Sailing Schedules 





ROUTE YOUR 
FOREIGN FREIGHT 


VIA N&WwW 


THROUGH THE PORT 
OF NORFOLK 


Norfolk... Wester. 


BB ined 


GATEWAYS TO 
WORLD MARKETS... 


NEW ORLEANS 
MOE 


Most modern, efficient port facilities 
—closest td the industrial midwest. 
Your G M & O traffic man 
will be glad to advise‘ you 

on foreign shipments. 


ay Ze 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


THE ALTON ROUTE 


Commission of Public Docks 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
D. J. McGarity, Gen. Mgr. 
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NEW SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 
IN TRANSPORTATION 


National Emergency Service 
Plan Announced by White 


The White Motor Co. has announced 
it has put its service and parts opera- 
tions on a mobilized basis to keep White 
trucks and busses rolling during the na- 
tional emergency. The formation of an 
“Emergency Service Corps” is announced 
by J. N. Bauman, vice-president of 
White, and the nation-wide truck and 
bus conservation and parts availability 
program has already been launched 
among the company’s more than 500 
outlets. 

“With strict controls of critical ma- 
terials and manpower shortages bound 
to develop,” Mr. Bauman says, “it is im- 
portant that we take this advance step 
in our service and parts divisions to as- 
sure efficient truck operation during the 
emergency for White owners.” 

“Similarly, White was quick to an- 
nounce its truck conservation program 
in World War II and had its P.M.-P.C. 
preventive maintenance — parts con- 
servation plan used by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation as a national pat- 
tern,” says the company. 


“The new ten-point E.S.C. program 
provides a systematic plan to keep avail- 
able White parts on hand in localities 
where they actually are needed. The 
first phase calls for a registering of all 
White equipment in service throughout 
the United States. New Whites now be- 
ing produced bear an ES.C. ‘dogtag’ 
listing serial and model numbers of 
chassis, engine, transmission, axles and 
other major parts and assemblies. Tags 
are being assigned to all trucks and 
busses now in service through the regis- 
tration plan now in progress through the 
White field organization.” 


“All this parts information plus other 
salient facts about the operation of 
each White now in service will be cata- 
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logued and an inventory control system 
established at the Cleveland plant of 
White and integrated with all the 
branches, distributors, dealers and serv- 
ice stations throughout the country. 


“This service requirement analysis 
showing location of truck equipment by 
serial number and model number, its age 
and estimates of parts needs and service 
labor requirement, is the backbone of 
the system which will make possible a 
much better projection of parts require- 
ments for scheduling and distribution. 

“It will project needs and permit 
White to plan its parts requirements to 
obtain sufficient quantities of needed 
materials and locate it where needs are 
bound to develop. 


Owner Cooperation Sought 

“In addition to parts needs, the labor 
requirements beyond what the truck op- 
erator or White service headquarters 
has available can also be projected and 
steps taken ahead of time to provide 
necessary facilities and manpower. 

“The Emergency Service Plan mobilizes 
the White organization and enlists the 
full support of all White owners. Al- 
ready the White organization has been 
alerted: to emergency needs for improved 
maintenance methods, new technical 
‘know-how’ and additional materials to 
provide owners with latest information 
on care of equipment and handling 
trucks and busses to prolong life. ESC 
bulletins for owners will be provided on 
a regular basis for late information on 
parts availability and maintenance.” 


Parts Exchange Plan 


Another plan which White has had in 
effect for a number of years is also being 
placed on an emergency basis—unit ex- 
change plan for complete engines, water 
pump, starter and generator, distributor, 
fuel pump, air compressor, hydrovac, 
carburetor, axles, transmissions, and 
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J. N. Bauman, vice-president of The White Motor Co., Cleveland, reviews the ten-point ‘Emergency 

Service Corps’ program with the three national service managers at White who are directing the 

plan to keep White trucks in good working condition for the duration: (left to right) Freeman G. 

Allen, general service manager, Henry J. Nave, service sales manager, and Wallace L. Pepin, 
parts service manager. 
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THEY STOOD UP AND CHEERED when the first train crossed this new Southern Railway bridge 
ast year. For it marked the completion of another important service-improvement project on the 
Southern. In the past ten years we've put about $125 million into dieselization alone. A like 
‘amount went into new freight and passenger cars and into plant improvements and betterments 
rie of all kinds. This great program is designed to give better service to civilian traffic and to provide 
eman G. adequate and accelerated service for national defense. e« SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


° Pepin, » 
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other units will enable trucks to keep 
on the move for the greatest number of 
hours with shortest possible time out of 
service. 

“Another phase of the E.S.C. plan in- 
cludes attention to drivers with a 


‘Driver’s Manual’, provided to make the 
driver more alert to safety and proper 
maintenance methods, especially in emer- 
gencies,” says the company. 


No Freight Claim for Two 


Years at Alger Terminal 


The Flint, Mich., terminal of Geo. F. 
Alger Co. has not had a single claim 
for “over, short, and damaged” cargo in 
two years. 

As a reward for this record in claim 
prevention, a check for $50 was presented 
Arthur Brandt, manager of the Flint 
terminal, at a recent meeting of com- 
pany executives. In the two-year pe- 
riod, the terminal has handled more 
than 25,000 shipments. 

In presenting the check to Mr. Brandt, 
A.C. Scott, Alger president, said: 

“To the bests of my knowledge, this is 
an OS. & D. record unparalleled in the 
country for the two-year period. It is 
a demonstration of care in the handling 
of shipments that should prove to all 
of us what can be done with a specific 
problem when every terminal employe 
cooperates. 

“It is more important than ever, in 
this day of heavy movement of freight 
as the nation gears for war, that claims 
be kept to the minimum. Since the O:S. 
& D. is the forerunner of claims... it is 
gratifying that the Flint terminal has 
turned in such a splendid record for 
efficiency.” 

Mr. Scott praised not only the office 
staff and dock workers, but pointed out 
that the company’s drivers also helped 
to establish the record claim-prevention 
performance. 


New Spector Terminal Opened 


Ceremonies marking the official open- 
ing of the new $250,000 Bridgeport 
(Conn.) terminal of Spector Motor Serv- 
ice, Inc., were held January 13 with 
Officials of the company, shippers and 
local dignitaries in attendance. Com- 
pany Officials heralded the new modern 
terminal, which covers an area of 70 
feet by 150 feet, with an island type 
freight loading platform 129 by 50 feet, 
located at 214 Central Avenue Extension, 
as a milestone “in their multi-million 
dollar expansion program.” Palletized 
operations will be used in loading and 
unloading, according to Paul Swanson, 
terminal manager. 


Hansen Milwaukee Warehouse 


New public warehousing facilities now 
being constructed in the northwest Mil- 
waukee area by the Hansen Storage Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., are expected to be 
completed early in February, according 
to Ted Hansen, president. The third 
warehouse to be built by the company 
in the last five years, the new plant 
will occupy 1,000,000 cubic feet of indoor 
storage space, five acres of industrially 
fenced outdoor area, and 2,500 square 
feet of mezzanine office space. Modern 
materials handling equipment will be 


employed. The facilities are located 
astride the main truck arteries that form 
the city by-pass system and will be 
serviced by the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad. 


A.M.H.S. Conference Will 
Discuss Handling Problems 
Of Carriers and Shippers 


Materials handling problems of carrier 
and shipper executives will be discussed 
at a three-day conference to be held con- 
currently with the National Materials 
Handling Exposition at the Interna- 
tional Ampitheatre, Chicago, April 30 to 
May 4 (T.W., Oct. 28, p. 29). The con- 
ference, said to be the most extensive 
ever undertaken, is sponsored by the 
American Materials Handling Society. 

Among leading topics to be discussed, 
AM.HSS. officials report, are the follow- 
ing: Bulk handling and storage meth- 
ods for liquids; bulk handling and stor- 
age methods for solids; bulk handling 
and storage of foods; yard handling 
methods for lumber and building sup- 
plies; yard handling methods for pipe, 
structural steel and odd shapes; ways 
to beat wet grounds and bad weather 
in yard handling; incoming raw ma- 
terials and components; coordinated 
handling through the production cycles; 
plant warehousing and shipping; cold 
storage and locker plant. problems; 
packaged goods warehousing and assort- 
ing, and hard goods assorting and ware- 
housing. 

Transportation, traffic and receiving 
and shipping executives will be able to 


PERSONAL 


N. C. Hudson, who has been editorial 
associate on the staff of TraFFic WoRLD 
for over five years, will become western 
editor for the publication, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. His headquarters will remain at 
22 W. Madison St., Chicago. Mr. Hudson, 
who holds a degree from the University 
of Minnesota, joined the staff of Trarric 
Wor_p, in 1945 after several years on 
newspapers and magazines in Minne- 
apolis. R. W. Barrow has been added to 
the Chicago editorial staff of the maga- 
zine as an associate. He was graduated 
from Northwestern University and has 
served on the staffs of the Chicago Daily 
Times.and the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. He was, for some time, manager 
of the Detroit bureau for the Journal. 


* * * 


Appointment of A. J. Mulhern as as- 
sistant general traffic manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has been announced. 
Mr. Mulhern has been in the general 
traffic department of the company in 
Chicago, Ill., since he joined the com- 
pany in 1926. He will remain there 
as assistant to Erik A. Johnson, general 
traffic manager. : 

> * * 


After having served as traffic man- 
ager of the Ashland Paper Mills, Hins- 
dale Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
White Washburne Co., Inc., and War- 
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study scores of materials handling ma- 
chines which will cover a ten-acre e¢x- 
hibit area. 

Three sessions will be devoted to unit 
loading and packaging methods. One 
session will consider such unit loading 
with pallets and skids; a second, without 
pallets, and a third, with latest develop- 
ments in unit load packing and packag- 
ing. 

Other sessions will include a discus- 
sion of methods of making a materials 
handling survey; the relationship of 
handling to other departments; an an- 
alysis of what constitutes material 
handling costs, and methods of present- 
ing a materials handling program to top 
management. 


Reduction of Damage 


Steps which a materials handling 
engineer can take to reduce damage and 
to speed handling and reduce shipping 
costs will be the subject of another ses- 
sion, which will cover rail, truck, air, 
and water carriers. 

A.M.H.S. chapters throughout the 
country are conducting the various ses- 
sions to provide discussions based on 
geographical problems as well as those of 
individual industries. 


The six acres of exhibits and the out- 
door area of four acres will comprise the 
most extensive display ever assembled 
of cost reducing handling equipment in 
operation, according to the Material 
Handling Institute, sponsor of the expo- 
sition, which will be conducted by Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc. Admission to both exposi- 
tion and conference will be free. Ad- 
vance registration cards may be obtained 
from .Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


rensburg Pulp & Paper Corp., Joseph S. 
Prachnaik became general traffic man- 
ager of those companies and the A.P.W. 
Products Co., Inc., of New York City, on 
January 15. He was formerly assistant 
district manager for Lever Bros. Co. 
He began his work in the field of traffic 
with the Boston & Maine Railroad. 


R. J. Andress has been elected vice- 
president—traffic of the Service Pipe Line 
Co. (formerly Stanolind Pipe Line Co.), 
Tulsa, Okla. He has 
been with the pipe 
line firm since 1946 
and was elected to 
the board of direc- 
tors in 1948, with 
the title of director 
in charge of traffic. 
A transportation 
law specialist, Mr. 
Andress was pre- 
viously associated 
with the Texas 
Motor Association, 
and later served as 
secretary of B. F. 
Walker, Inc., of Fort Worth, Tex., and 
manager of the trucking concern’s 
west Texas and New Mexico divisions. 
In World War II, he was on the trans- 
portation staff of the late General 
George Patton’s Seventh Army in 


R. J. Andress 
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WHEN SERVICE MEANS DOLLARS 
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Cost-conscious traffic men are turning to the Port of Charles- 
ton for the maximum in port services at maximum savings. 
Operated by a non-profit state agency pledged to serve your 
shipping needs with efficiency and economy, Charleston has 
frequent regular world-wide sailings, favorable inland rates, 
modern shipping terminals, extensive shipside storage, and 


fast, direct cargo movement without lighterage. 


you to try Charleston. 


Write for new Tariff of Port Charges 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 


FOR THE BEST MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION OUT OF 


Call 
Bob Stien 


TERMINAL MANAGER 
PHONE 


5-0619 


Through Service . . . consistently faster... 
means MID-STATES will deliver your freight 
on time and in good condition. It pays you 
to ship via MID-STATES. Try it! 


MIDWEST AND EASTERN TERMINALS 
Albany. N. Y. jadtonepetis Philadelphia 
Boston Jersey Cit: rovi 


y Providence 
Buffalo Kansas City Rockford, Ill. 
Chicago New Haven, Conn. Topeka, Kans. 
Cleveland New York Wichita, Kans. 
Worcester, Mass. 


MID -STATES 


FREIGHT LINES, Inc. 


General Offices 


$200 S. PULASKI ROAD «+ CHICAGO 372, ILL. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


It will pay 


OFFICES 


CHARLESTON 
1 Vendue Range—3-7261 
NEW YORK - 
52 Broadway—WH 4-2575 
CHICAGO 
327 S$. LaSalle St.—WE 9-5815 
WASHINGTON D. C. 
926 DuPont Circle—HU 8105 
ROCK HILL, S. C. 
216 E. Black S$t.—4369 


Wheels 
and 


New York 
Central serves the 
great ports that 
handle 85% of 
U.S. Atlantic 
trade. So for im- 
ports or exports 
... route via the 
smooth Water 
Level Route! 


MOTOR CARRIERS ACCOUNTING AND 
COST CONTROL SYSTEM by H. J. DAY 


- . @ practical book which will show 
anyone operating one or a_ thousand 
trucks how to install or simplify their 
own system of accounting and cost con- 
trol records. Cloth bound, $7.00. The 
Traffic Service Corp., 815 Washington Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Europe. He was separated from the 
army as a major. He is a member of 
the American Bar Association and the 
Association of Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission Practitioners. Described as one of 
the nation’s largest transporters of crude 
oil, the Service Pipe Line Co. has lines 
in 10 midwestern and Rocky Mountain 
states. 
= * « 

T. G. Maddox, Los Angeles Harbor 
traffic manager and president of the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Propeller Club, has 
been awarded a gold pin and honor scroll 
in recognition of his services in the 
transportation industry in the last 4 
years, and for his Propeller Club actiy- 
ities in the area in the last seven years, 
The presentation was made by Hugh 
Gallagher, vice-president of the Matson 


Navigation Co. of New York and presi- 
dent of the Propeller Club of the United 
States, in the course of a meeting with 
the mayor of the city of Los Angeles 
January 11, at which time plans to bring 
the national convention of the Propeller 
Club to Los Angeles in 1952 were dis- 
cussed. Also in attendance was Ralph 
Chandler, vice-president of the Matson 
Navigation Co. of Southern California. 
Mr. Maddox is shown in the photo re- 
ceiving the award from Mr. Gallagher, 
with Mayor Bowron, extreme left, and 
Mr. Chandler, extreme right. 
ok * Oo” 

Placed in charge of a new traffic of- 
fice of the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way at Davenport, Ia., as general agent, 
is W. E. Miller, previously traffic rep- 
resentative of the Frisco in St. Louis, Mo. 

* * * 

Garfield G. Haag has been appointed 
plant traffic manager. at Denver, Colo. 
for Julius Hyman & Co., with jurisdiction 
over the traffic functions of the chemi- 
cal and insecticide divisions of the com- 
pany, Gerald T. Boyle, director of traffic 
for that organization, has. announced. 


Mr. Haag formerly was assistant trafficf 


manager of the Witco Chemical Co. at 
Chicago. 
* * * 

Election of Joseph H. Wright as gen- 
eral counsel of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, effective February 1, has _ been 
announced by W. A. Johnston, president. 
Formerly assistant general solicitor, Mr. 
Wright succeeds Vernon W. Foster, who 
will retire from service of the railroad 
January 31. 

” * . 

The Virginian Railway Co. has an- 
nounced appointment, effective February 
1, of J. Schmuck, Jr., as assistant gen- 
eral freight agent (rates and divisions), 
Norfolk, Va., and Alfred Hussnatter 4 
foreign freight agent, New York, N.Y. 


~ ~ oa 
At a recent board of directors meeting 
of Johnson Motor Lines, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C., the following officers were elected: 
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> Worn 

1 J. N. Johnson, president; J. D. Kluttz, 
~ the executive vice-president; W. A. Johnson, 
nber of @ vice-president,’ operations; Fred 0. 


ind the 


e Com. fy Betty treasurer; Luke A. Murray, secre- 


tary; and Robert P. Cunningham, assist- 


" one of ont secretary and assistant treasurer. 
ot crude yr, Kluttz had previously served as vice- 
ones president, Mr. W. A. Johnson as director 


of operations, and Mr. Cuningham as as- 
sistant secretary and comptroller. In- 
cluded in a series of other personnel 
changes were promotion of William M. 
Hite from southern sales manager to 


Harbor 
the Los 


lub, has @ general sales manager, with headquarters 
or scroll 

é at Charlotte, N.C. 

in the * * * 

last 4 F. Dade Kelley, formerly regional 
b activ- @ traffic manager for the eastern depart- 
; Hugh ments of the Railway Express Agency, 


has been appointed sales manager of 
the agency, with headquarters in New 
York City. 


Matson 


* * 


Lloyd G. Pence and F. S. Miller have 
been appointed commercial agents for 
the Kansas City Southern Lines, the for- 
mer at Los Angeles, Calif., the latter at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * >” 

B. L. Morgan has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in charge of a new traffic 
office to be opened by the St. Louis San 
Francisco Railway in El Paso, Tex. Mr. 
Morgan, who started with the railway 
in 1917, has been traffic representative 
at Dallas, Tex., and worked in the El 
Paso territory. 

* 


d presi- - 

> United Peter W. Nutley has been appointed 
ng with™ district freight agent Baltimore & Ohio 
Angeles Railroad Co., at New York, N. Y., suc- 
to bringw ceeding Walter F. Emde, promoted. 
>ropeller 7". ™ 

ere dis- James E. Foster has been appointed 
s Ralphi™ ‘aveling freight agent for the Norfolk 
Matson Southern Railway Co., with headquar- 
lifornia. ‘ts in Norfolk, Va., succeeding J. A. 
hoto re-m™ Page, who has resigned to enter other 
allagher,(™ business. 


* * * 


Appointment of Charles V. Sheriff as 
general freight agent for the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big 
Four) Railroad at Cincinnati, O., heads 
a list of replacements for year-end re- 
tirements announced January 10 by of- 
ficials of the New York Central System. 
Formerly chief clerk to the general 
freight agent, Mr. Sheriff replaces W. F. 
Bryson, who retired January 1 because 
of age. J. R Ray, heretofore assistant to 
the freight traffic manager at Cincinnati, 


eft, and 


affic of- 
sco Rail- 
al agent, 
ffic rep- 
ouis, Mo. 


ppointed 
ar, Colo., 
‘isdiction 


> chemi-@ has been made assistant general freight 
the com-@ agent in charge of solicitation and serv- 
of traffic ice, replacing W. F. Benning, who like- 
nounced. wise retired due to age January 1. George 
at traffic T. Magee, formerly division freight agent 
11 Co. at at Cincinnati, has been appointed as- 

sistant general freight agent in St. Louis, 

Mo., succeeding the late A. F. Haver- 
as gen-§j kamp. Replacing Mr. Magee at Cincin- 
ral Rail-@ nati is T. H. Willings, of New Orleans, 
as been La. J. M. Burke, formerly division freight 
resident. 48ent at Louisville, replaces Mr. Ray as 
itor, Mr.@ sistant to the freight traffic manager 
ster, whol &t Cincinnati. Mr. Burke’s successor at 
railroad) Louisville is J. T. Roth, former city 


freight agent. 


* * * 


has an- Robert S. Macfarlane, new president 
February of the Northern Pacific Railway, has 
ant gen succeeded his predecessor, C. E. Denney, 
livisions),§ 8 a Colonel in the Army Transporta- 
natter aj tion Corps and director of the north- 
, 3. Y. West region, which comprises 21 railroads 
in the central and northwest» United 
; meeting States. The oath of office was ad- 
Sharilottef™ Ministered in St. Paul, Minn., by Lieu- 
> electedgy “Mant Colonel A. J. Casey. In World 
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DON’T SAY “BEST WAY” ROUTE IT MARION 


We have authority to transport petroleum and petroleum 
products, glass bottles and containers, commercial feed, fer- 
tilizer, tankage, and oil and grease products, malt beverages, 
paper and paper products over all Federal, State, and County 
highways in Indiana. Scheduled 24 hour daily door to door 
service. Let us send you our Points List. Write, call, or wire 
our General Offices. j 


HOME OFFICES: P. O. BOX NO. 866 MARION, IND. 


that’s all it costs to find out about 
correspondent courses in 





$60 a week is the average starting salary... others earn up to 
$20,000 a year in this uncrowded field. 


Courses: General, Advanced, Air Freight, Export and Import, Motor Carrier. Practical training 
given as well as theory — by men daily engaged in Traffic Management. Get the facts today. 


Send a penny card for FREE BOOKLET 


Co-educational Veterans Inquiries Invited 
RESIDENT CLASSES: Hartford, Bridgeport, Trenton, Rochester, New Haven, Buffalo, Erie, Baltimore. 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS INSTITUTE 


154 Nassau Street, New York e Branches: 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 
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MUSICIAN TUNES UP 
IN ADVANCE — 
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North Western places at your 


disposal nearly 10,000 miles 
of rail transportation in nine 
midwestern states. It’s good 
business to ship and travel 
via— 
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CHICAGO and every move 
NORTH WESTERN S 

ee your classified direc- 

. SYSTEM tory Pa the nearest United 

Pioneer Railroad of Chicago and the West agent, or wire Moving Head- 


—Since 1848 quarters, United Van Lines, 
Inc., St. Lovis 17, Mo. 
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War I, Colonel Macfarlane enlisted in 
the Navy and rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant (j.g.). 

* ” * 

Appointment of Hamlin Brown, vice- 
president of the Georgia Southern & 
Florida Railway Co. (a Southern Railway 
System line) at Macon, Ga., as vice- 
president of the Cincinnati, New Or- 

leans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. 
* (also a Southern System line), with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, O., effec- 
tive January 15, has been announced 
by Ernest E. Norris, president of the 
Southern Railway System. Mr. Brown 
succeeds the late William J. Wilkins. 
Succeeding Mr. Brown as vice-president 
of the Georgia Southern & Florida Rail- 
way, at Macon, is E. L. Faulconer, ex- 
ecutive general agent of the Southern, 
at Greensboro, N.C., who will also be 
executive general general agent of the 
Southern system at Macon. Frank B. 
Birthright, superintendent of the South- 
ern at Charleston, S.C., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
executive general agent of the railway, 
with headquarters remaining at Charles- 
ton, effective Feburary 1. 

* ok * 

P. K. Macker, formerly in charge of 
public relations in the United States 
for Trans World Airlines, Inc., has been 
appointed to head the international 
public relations operations of Philippine 
Air Lines, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

a * ok 

Personnel changes recently made in 
the public relations department of 
Trans World Airlines include transfer 
of Kenneth Fletcher, formerly. public re- 
lations manager in San Francisco, Calif., 
as public relations manager in New 
York, N.Y., replacing W. E. Boughton, 
who has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor of public relations. James Nolan, 
who has been with the New York Her- 
ald Tribune in Paris for the last three 
years, has been appointed public rela- 
tions manager for Europe and will be 
based in Paris. Earle Luby of the New 
York public relations office has been 
named manager of production and re- 
search and will continue in the New 
York system office. 

* * * 

The Kansas City Southern Lines has 
announced appointment of E. O. Sikes 
as general agent at Texarkana, Tex., 
Maurice C. Bennett as commercial agent 
at Chicago, Ill. Frank E. Parker as 
commercial agent at Shreveport, La., 
Archie L. Wilson as city freight agent at 
Houston, Tex., and the following as 
traveling freight agents: George J. 
Simcik, at Omaha, Neb., Hugh R. Lamb, 
at Houston, Tex., and T. F. Gresik, at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

eo * ak 

Louis M. Stuart, formerly assistant to 
the president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines in St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the M-K-T Lines, with 
headquarters in Denison, Tex., according 
to an announcement by H. M. Warden, 
vice-president and general manager. 

* * * 


Appointment of George A. Leu as 
traffic manager in charge of the newly 
opened office of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad in St. Louis, Mo., lo- 
cated at 1638 Railway Exchange Building, 
has been announced by J. Russel Coulter, 
president of the road. Mr. Leu has had 
27 years of railroad service, the last three 





Announcements intended for use 
in this column should be addressed 
to Editorial Department, Traffic 
World, 815 Washington Building, 


Washington 5, D. C., our publica- 
tion office. Mailing to other than 
the Washington office results in de- 
lay in publication. 





with the T. P. & W. as assistant traffic 
manager of the Chicago office. .James J. 
Craig, who has been in railroad service 
since 1941 and for the last year as gen- 
eral agent of the T. P. & W. in Peoria, 
Ill., has been appointed assistant traffic 
manager of the road’s Chicago office. 
Ok * * 


Claude P. Wilson, a member of the 
general office sales staff of Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express Co., Oakland, Calif., 
for the last five years, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s newly opened 
sales office in Washington, D.C., as na- 
tional sales representative for eastern 
territory, C. Eugene Johnson, executive 
vice-president, has announced. 

a * * 


Appointment of H. George Lake as 
claims agent for Hermann Forward- 
ing Co., New Brunswick, N.J., effective 
January 19, has been announced by 
Fred C. Hermann, general traffic man- 


ager. 
> o * 


Appointments recently made in the 
Chicago offices of the law department 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad Co. include Thos. 


H. Maguire as general attorney and 


NEWS OF 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 





A. B. Fleming, division freight agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
at Topeka, Kan., is the new president of 
the Traffic Club of 
Topeka. Installed 
at the club’s Jan- 
uary 18 meeting in 
the Kansan Hotel, 
thus becoming the 
club’s seventeenth 
president, he suc- 
ceeded L. H. 
Schenck, manager 
of production and 
sales, Capper Pub- 
lications, Inc. Born 
at Haspeth, Tenn., 
Mr. Fleming =  en- 
tered the _ traffic 
department of the Santa Fe on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1914. He was appointed district 
freight agent at Hutchinson, Kan., in 
1934, and has been at Topeka since June 
1, 1942. On his retirement, Mr. Schenck 
was presented with a slide projector for 
Stero Slide pictures. Robert S. Henry, 
vice-president, public relations depart- 
ment, Association of American Railroads, 
was guest speaker. 

. & ” 


The Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York will send a quiz team to 


A. B. Fleming 
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commerce counsel, succeeding Carson 
L. Taylor, who has been elected gen- 
eral solicitor; W. L. Hunter, formerly 
assistant general solicitor, as genera] 
attorney, and R. K. Merrill, formerly 
assistant general attorney, as assistant 
general solicitor. In the Seattle offices 
of the company’s law department, B. E, 
Lutterman, formerly assistant genera] 
attorney, has been appointed general at- 
torney, succeeding Mr. Maguire, and 
M. E. Sharp, heretofore chief clerk, has 


been appointed attorney. 
* * * 


















Clair M. Roddewig, president of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Chicago National Bank, 
Mr. Roddewig, formerly an attorney for 
the Commission with offices in Minneap- 
olis, came to the C. & E. I. as general 


counsel in 1946. 
s * * 











Friends of S. Grover Grace, who is 
retiring as freight traffic manager, rates 
and divisions, of the Milwaukee Road on 
January 31, honored him at a dinner in 
the Union League Club, Chicago, Jan- 
uary 22. 







7 * * 


William Van Dusen, director of public 
relations of Pan American World Air- 
ways for 20 years prior to his resigna- 
tion a year ago to establish his own 
business as a special management con- 
sultant, has joined Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., as vice-president, according to an 
announcement by Captain Edward V. 
Rickenbacker, president and _ general 
manager. In his new post, he will serve 
as special assistant to the president and 
general manager and will coordinate the 
company’s public relations, news bureau 
and advertising. 





















the Robert Treat hotel, Newark, NWJ., 
the night of February 5 to compete 
against the quiz team of the Newark 
Traffic Club for the Edward W. Cislo 
trophy. Each club has won a previous 
contest and the winner on February 5 
will obtain permanent possession of the 
trophy. Comprising the Metropolitan 
Traffic Association team are: Arch P. 
Brown, Illinois Central Railroad, captain; 
W. H. Croisant, Jr., Ethyl Corporation; 











George J. Braun, Merchant Shippers® 





Association; Albert Clodfelter, U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc.; Robert A. Hen- 
derson, Socony Vacuum Oil Co., and Rob- 
ert E. Votteler, Merchant Shippers Asso- 
ciation. Members of the Newark team 
are: William J. Burns, of W. T. Cowan, 
Inc., captain; Eric E. Ebert, Newark, 
traffic consultant; James Byron, Associ- 
ated Transport; Thomas L. McIntosh, 
U.S. Navy; Louis E. Hildeman, Feuer’ 
Transportation, Inc., and Joseph J. Bol- 
ton, Pennsylvania Railroad. Edward J.) 
McCabe is chairman of the arrangements 
committee. 

Earle W. Galyean, assistant traffic 
manager, Inland Container Corporation, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was elected president 
of the Beta Upsilon Chapter, Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity, at its 
annual meeting January 10 in Indian- 
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apolis, Ind. John W. Peters, traffic man- 
ager, Delco Remy Division, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Anderson, Ind., who is 
chairman of the rate construction and 
tariff committee of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, spoke on “Tariff 
Improvement.” Other officers elected for 
the ensuing year were: First vice-presi- 
dent, Allen S. Hart, traffic manager, 
Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson; second 
vice-president, George R. Templin, as- 
sistant traffic manager, U.S. Rubber Co., 
Indianapolis; secretary, R. G. Williams, 
freight traffic representative, Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad, In- 
dianapolis; and treasurer, Fred N. Stad- 
ler, chief clerk, traffic department, 
Southern Railway System, Indianapolis. 
WwW. W. Imboden, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association, Indianapolis, was elected to 
the board of directors for a three-year 
term. The chapter will hold its next regu- 
lar meeting February 28. 
* * 
















Frank P. Martino, traffic manager of 
Metals Disintegrating Co., Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., was installed as president of the 
New Jersey Indus- 
trial Traffic League 
at a recent meeting 
of that organization 
in the Robert Treat 
hotel, Newark. He 
was formerly traffic 
manager of Reilly 
Tar & Chemical 
Corporation, New- 
ark. Other new of- 
ficers installed at 
the meeting were: 
Richard H. Brack- 



























en, assistant to F. P. Martino 
eastern traffic and 
transportation manager, Koppers Co., 








Inc., vice-president and chairman of 
executive committee; and Joseph Meade, 
trafic manager, Gibraltar Corrugated 
Paper Co., treasurer. Named as members 
of the executive committee were: Frank 
J. McGreevy, of Robert DeKroyft and 
Associates; Carmine Dragotta, of Bristol 
Myers Co.; James D. Mitchell, of The 
Coca-Cola Co.; Milton Goldstein, of 
Serutan Co., and George Gundersen, of 
the Port of New York Authority. George 
E. Martin, assistant sales manager, Le- 
high Warehouse and Transportation Co., 


is secretary of the league. 
* * oe 





















More than 1,200 industrial, railroad, 
waterway, airway and motor transport 
executives from all parts of the United 
States and Canada are expected to at- 
tend the thirty-seventh annual dinner 
of the Traffic Club of Cleveland sched- 
uled to be held February 8, at 6:30 p.m., 
in the Hotel Cleveland, according to 
James T. Lean, assistant general freight 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Cleve- 
land, chairman of the annual dinner 
committee. Rudy Jicha, traffic manager, 
True Temper Corporation, president of 
the club, will preside. The speaker will 
be General Cliff Andrus, Commander 
of the U.S. Second Army. 

bs 


*  & 



















P. V. McCue, agent, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co., has been 
elected president of the Transportation 
Club of Winona, Minn., succeeding E. H. 
Welty, assistant traffic manager, Bay 
State Milling Co. Other new officers 
Include Lester Peterson, sales manager, 

our Fertilizer Works, vice-president, 
and J. P. Liebe, chief clerk, Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., treasurer. 












A. C. Van Alstine, of the Winona Traffic 
Bureau, was reelected secretary-man- 
ager. New directors include H. K. Woof, 
traffic manager, Swift & Co., and Carlus 
Walters, secretary-treasurer, Bubs Brew- 


ery. 
ae * 


* 

The Toledo (O.) Transportation Club 
will hold its regular monthly meeting, 
which has been designated as “Shipper’s 
Night,” February 5 at the Commodore 
Perry Hotel. The speaker will be Earl 
B. Smith, vice-president of General 
Mills, Inc. 

a * * 

The Stock Yards District Traffic Club 
is sponsoring a “Claim Prevention 
Night” to be held February 15 at the 
Central Manufacturing District Club, 
Chicago. D. L. Wood, chief speical agent, 
Illinois Central Railroad, who was for- 
merly with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, will be the principal speaker. 

* * aK 

The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has set February 20 as the date for its 
annual “Industrial Night” meeting. 

7 7 


The Railway Business Women’s Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan St. Louis will hold 
a dinner meeting January 31 at Mount 
Moriah Temple, St. Louis, arrangements 
for which are in charge’ of the Misses 
Ruby Brady and Edellyn Eisiminger. 
Miss Mamie Reed, principal of Ladue 
School, will speak on the subject, “Flying 
Class Room,” relating details of a six 
weeks’ educational study tour of eleven 
European countries. The association 
held a card party and bake sale Jarfu- 
ary 26, proceeds from which were to be 
donated toward establishment of a per- 
manent residence for retired railroad 
women. 

* * 

S. W. W. Carr, traffic manager, Traf- 
fic Bureau of Sioux Falls, was elected 
president of the Transportation Club of 
Sioux Falls, S.D., at its annual meeting 
held January 17. Other officers elected 
for 1951 were Lloyd West, traveling 
freight and passenger agent, Milwaukee 
Railroad, vice-president, and Allan Tim- 
merman, assistant traffic manager, Traf- 
fic Bureau of Sioux Falls, secretary- 
treasurer. Guest speaker was E. F. 
Schaefer, assistant postmaster of Sioux 
Falls. 

2 s * 

Officers elected by the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Motor Transportation Club, Inc., 
for the year 1951, include James F. Bur- 
nett, manager, Clemans Truck Line, Inc., 
president; William Conn, manager, Sub- 
urban Motor Freight Inc., vice-presi- 
dent; and Charles Scanlin, of Ziffrin 
Truck Line, secretary-treasurer. 

* * cS 

Leonard L. Unger, of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Co., has been appointed 
general chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements for the twenty- 
third annual dinner of the Cincinnati 
(O.) Traffic Club scheduled to be held 
February 13 at the Hall of Mirrors, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

* * a 

Margaret E. Smith, of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, was installed as 
president of the Women’s Traffic Club of 
Louisville, Ky., at its installation meet- 
ing January 11 in the Town Room 
Restaurant, Louisville, Ky. She suc- 
ceeded Flora M. Hilger, of Von Allmen 
Preserving Co., who became a member 
of the board of directors. Other officers 
are: Frances Manning, C.Ik.M. & L. 
Transit Co., vice-president; Edna Mae 
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Krages, H. J. Scheirich Co., secretary; 
and Elsie Mae Grimes, Tobacco By- 
Products & Chemical Co., treasurer. 
Other directors include Rita Barnes, Eck 
Miller Transfer Co.; Mary Ann Ellis, 
Safety Transfer & Storage Co.; 
Henrietta Heitz, Ballard & Ballard Co.; 
Agnes Halblieb and Mary Simcox, Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. The new of- 
ficers were installed by Winona David- 
son of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. 
+ * * 

The Transportation Club of Buffalo, 
Inc., has issued invitations for its an- 
nual Valentine dinner-dance to be held 
February 10, at 7 p.m., in the Niagara 
room of the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y. 


* a a8 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis, will hold 
its twenty-ninth annual “Lincoln Day” 
dinner-dance February 6, at 7 p.m., in 
the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


A testimonial dinner was given Jan- 
uary 25 at the Elks Club, Springfield, 
Ill, by the Transportation Club of 
Springfield in honor of Thomas J. McVey, 
past president of the club, who has been 
made executive vice-president of the De- 
catur Cartage Co., Chicago. 

HK a a 


The Roanoke (Va.) Chapter, Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity, is 
sponsoring a course in transportation 
and traffic management under the aus- 
pices of the University of Virginia Ex- 
tension Division. The class, now in prog- 
reSs, with an enrollment of 64 members, 
is divided into two sections, meeting 
Monday and Thursday evenings at 
Jefferson High School, Roanoke. The 
instructor is Professor J. Carl Poin- 
dexter, of Salem, N.J., an economist, 
formerly with Louisiana State University, 
William and Mary College, and the 
University of Virginia. The text being 
used in the two-year college course is 
“Transportation and Traffic Manage- 
ment,” written by William J. Knorst, 
dean of the College of Advanced Traffic, 
Chicago. At the chapter’s monthly din- 
ner meeting, held January 19 at the 
Elks Club, S. S. Hosp, freight traffic 
manager in charge of sales and service, 
Norfolk & Western Railway, spoke on 
“Sales and Service.” He described the 
qualifications of a “good” railroad solici- 
tor and stressed the importance of the 
railroads “furnishing fast and efficient 
service in this day of highly competitive 
transportation.” 

* * * 

Defense Transport Administrator 
James E. Knudson will speak on “Trans- 
portation and the Current Crisis” at a 
luncheon of the Traffic Club of New 
York, Inc., to be held at 12:30 p.m., Jan- 
uary 31, in the Biltmore hotel, New York 
City. An innovation on the program of 
club activities—a cocktail hour—has been 
planned for January 30, from 5:30 to 6:30 
p.m., in the club rooms at the Biltmore. 
According to the publicity committee of 
the club, it is believed that greater use 
will be made of the factilities of the 
club for dining out, through the intro- 
duction of the cocktail hour. 

oo * a 

J. M. Henderson, traffic manager, 
Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac Assembly Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, has 
been elected president of the Traffic Club 
of Wilmington, Del., Inc., for 1951. Other 
new officers of the club are: S. B. Singer, 
manager, Victor Lynn Lines, first vice- 
president; H. M. Berridge, assistant 
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traffiC manager, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., second vice-president; 
M. C. Minker, Jr., city ticket agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Ken G. Crowl, di- 
vision freight agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., historian. Members of the 
board of governors of the club are: For 
term expiring with 1951, R. K. Fillin- 
game, of Wooleyhan Transport Co., E, 
E. Mountcastle, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
A. W. Fraser, of the Hercules Powder 
Co., and W. W. Russell, III, of Eastern 
Air Lines; for term expiring 1952, J. E. 
Burns, of Chrysler Corporation, P. §. 
Heath, of Holiday Travel Agency, J. L. 
McGrory, of the Reading, and S. N, 
Van Trump, of Benjamin F. Shaw Co.; 
for term expiring 1953, J. S. Donaldson, 
of Scott Paper Co., F. J. Lynch, of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., G. P. Smith, 
of Worth Steel Co., and C. E. Ferguson, 
of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. The 
club will hold its annual dinner March 
6 at the du Pont hotel, with M. V. Petti- 
cord as chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee. 

Members of the Transportation Club of 
St. Paul, Minn., will hear an address by 
Robert J. Bayer, of Chicago, editor of 
TRAFFIC WorLD, at the thirtieth annual 
dinner of the club, to be held at 6:30 
p.m., February 6, in the grand ballroom 
of the Lowry hotél. G. A. Erickson, 
traffic manager, Jacob Schmidt Brewing 
Co., has been appointed general chair- 
man of the dinner committee. 

* xe ue 


Officers and directors of the Michiana 
Motor Carriers Conference, Inc., for 1951 
were elected at a dinner meeting in the 
Hoffman hotel, South Bend, Ind. Chosen 
for the conference presidency was A. D. 
Hoffman, of Shippers Dispatch, Inc. 
Other officers elected were A. C. Clem- 
ans, of Clemans Truck Line, Inc., vice- 
president, and H. W. Fitterling, of 
Fitterling Transportation, Lake Motor 
Freight Lines and Superior Freight 
Lines, Inc., secretary-treasurer. Directors 
of the conference for 1951 are: J. H. 
Ellsworth, of Norwalk Truck Line Co.; 
H. R. Growcock, of Days Transfer, Inc.; 
W. E. Knopp, of Mercury Motorways, 
Inc.; R. C. Shook, of F & S Transit, Inc. 
Manager and assistant secretary of the 
association, which comprises carriers 
domiciled in or operating within north- 
ern Indiana and southern Michigan, is 
Leo C. Rizzer. 
































* * * 


James W. Harnach, general traffic 
counsel of the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Inc. 
spoke on “Our Federal Courts” and 
pointed to court decisions that had had 
far-reaching effects with respect to 
freight rates and transportation, at the 
January dinner-meeting of the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Traffic Club. Arrangements for 
traffic classes to be conducted by the 
club this year were announced. Duane 
Tower, Jr., of C. J. Tower & Sons, cus- 
tom brokers, was chosen as treasurer of 
the club, succeeding William Degenhart, 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., who resigned to enter military serv- 
ice. The club also received the resig- 
nation of Lawrence Fraser from its board 
of directors, because of his promotion to 
the position of commercial agent of the 
Boston & Maine at Chicago, IIl., and 
the board of directors elected Amelia 
M. Moses, of the Wabash Railroad, to 
replace Mr. Fraser as director and as 
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chairman of the courtesy committee. 
The meeting was billed as “Grain and 
Feed Night” on the club calendar. 

* * * 


Newly elected officers installed for the 
year 1951 at the annual banquet of the 
Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club on January 
19 at the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, included the following: President, 
J. D. Brothers, president, New Dixie 
Lines, Inc.; first vice-president, L. E. 
Galaspie, general traffic manager, Reyn- 
olds Metal Co.; second vice-president, 
A. O. Feitig, assistant general freight 
agent, Southern Railway Co.; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Raleigh M. Fergusson, 
secretary, J. W. Fergusson & Sons. On 
the executive committee, in addition to 
Mr. Brothers, who is chairman, Mr. 
Galaspie and Mr. Feitig, are R. L. Flan- 
nagan, D. H. Phillips, H. C. Cockrell, 
and W. O. Harris. 















































* * 


J. Earl Lind, traffic manager, GMC 
Truck and Coach Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Pontiac, Méich., 
spoke on “Development and Regulation 
of the Freight Forwarders” at the De- 
cember meeting of the Pontiac Traffic 
Club, attended by 60 members. The club 
will hold its annual dinner-dance on 
February 2 at the Club Rio, near Pon- 
tiac. There will be favors for the ladies. 
Emil Still, general agent, Associated 
Truck Lines, Pontiac, is general chair- 
man of the committee making arrange- 
ments, assisted by R. F. Hardy, W. G. 
Ward, S. J. Salvador, and W. Mumford. 

co * He 


The twenty-ninth annual dinner of the 
Miami Valley Traffic Club will be held 
February 15 in the Miami Hotel, Dayton, 
0. Allen Goldsmith, vice-president of the 
Mead Corporation, will be the speaker. 
Joseph Cox, of the Delco Products Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, will 
be toastmaster. Officers will be elected 
at the meeting. Edgar Simon, traveling 
freight agent, New York Central System, 
president-elect, is chairman of the an- 
nual dinner committee. 

ok Sm * 

The Wilmington (Del.) Chapter, Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity, has 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Casper -H. Snyder, presi- 
dent; Thomas J. Newell, first vice-presi- 
dent; Les M. Cox, second vice-president; 
Ralph S. Johnson, secretary, and R. Bruce 
Miller, treasurer. The chapter will hold 
is next monthly meeting January 30, 
at 6:30 p.m., in the Coffee Shop, Wilming- 
ton, at which time plans will be discussed 
for the ensuing year. 

a aK 
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“Postal Service Operations” was the 
subject of an address delivered by Ber- 
slard F. Harkins, superintendent, Postal 
Transportation Service, at a meeting of 
the Raritan (N.J.) Traffic Club January 9 
in the Roger Smith Hotel( New Bruns- 
Wick, N.J. He explained the functions of 
the service as to transportation, distribu- 
tin and working of mail in transit. 
Following his address, members were 
entertained with several vocal selections 
by Ralston Costlett, of the Shell Oil Co., 
Sewaren, N.J., who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Frances Catelli at the piano. 


% ok * 
The Transportation Club of the Ro- 
chester (N.Y.) Chamber of Commerce 
Will hold its twenty-seventh annual din- 
her February 1, at 6:30 p.m., in the 
Chamber of Cemmerce banquet hall. 
rman Hickman, head football coach, 
Yale University, will be guest speaker. 
Andrew C. Hartzell, division freight 


agent, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
and first vice-president of the club, will 
be toastmaster. 

* 


* ck 

The Clearing-Cicero Traffic Confer- 
ence, Chicago, has announced plans to 
hold its annual “Ladies Nite” Valentine 
party February 10. The program for the 
evening includes dinner, entertainment 
and prizes for the ladies. Martin W. 
Bueschel, of Burnside Motor Co., is 
president of the conference. 

ok * 

Two members of the Traffic Club of 
Philadelphia, R. C. Colton, who recently 
resigned as general traffic manager of 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N. J., to accept the 
position as vice-president of the Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Co., New York, N. Y., 
and William H. Cress, freight representa- 
tive of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
who recently retired after 52 years’ serv- 
ice with the company, were honored 
January 15 at a testimonial luncheon in 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sheldon R. Lewis, formerly of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, who 
succeeded Mr. Colton at RCA-Victor, at- 
tended the luncheon. 

* co 


* 

C. L. McGeath, traffic manager, Hart- 
ford City (Ind.) Paper Co., was installed 
as president of the Eastern Indiana 
Transportation Club at its sixteenth 
annual banquet held January 18 in the 
Hotel Roberts, Muncie, Ind. He suc- 
ceeded L. F. Draper, chief clerk, New 
York Central Railroad, Muncie, who was 
honored at the occasion with a gift in 
commemoration of his work as president 
in 1950. Other new 1951 officers are 
G. H. Davis, traffic manager, R & D 
Motor Express, Muncie, vice-president; 
R. L. Kinzie, chief clerk, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, Muncie, secretary; and 
Thomas O’Dell, traffic manager, Delco 
Battery Plant, Muncie, treasurer. Elected 
to the board of directors were G. M. 
Field, traffic manager, Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, New Castle, Ind.; V. L. Bailey, 
traffic manager. Tarbet Trucking Co., 
Muncie; and A. C. Coyle, traffic manager, 
Johns-Manville Products Co., Richmond, 
Ind. 


The annual dinner of the Traffic Club 
of Baltimore will be held February 6, 
at 6:30 p.m., in the Calvert ballroom of 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Ma., with Nathan Howard Gist, humor- 
ist, as guest speaker. 

OK a im 

The Boston General Agents Council 
opened its 1951 season with its monthly 
meeting at the Hotel Manger, Boston, 
Mass., January 22. R. L. Travis, of S. D. 
Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Me., dis- 
cussed the history of his company, its 
pioneering activities, achievements and 
progress. 


The Chicago Transportation Club will 
observe “Motor Carrier Night” with its 
meeting February 7, at 7 p.m., in the 
Illinois room of the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago. Warren Brown, sports editor of 
the Chicago Herald American, will be 
master of ceremonies and principal 
speaker. Feature of the evening will be 
the introduction of sports celebrities rep- 
resenting boxing, golf, baseball, hockey, 
bowling and football. 

* * * 

Ray Abbott, manager, traffic depart- 
ment, Moore-McCormick Line, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Los Angeles Transportation 
Club, Inc., to fill the vacancy created by 
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the transfer of Bill McGowan to San 
Francisco. The club has set April 20 


for its annual stag, to be held at the 
Lakewood Country Club. 
oa * a 


Following a series of “speaker” type 
monthly meetings on motor freight, rail- 
road operation and industrial traitic 
management, members of the Auburn 
(N.Y.) Chapter, Delta Nu Alpha Trans- 
portation Fraternity, reverted to mem- 
bership programs with their meeting 
January 23 in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, Auburn, N.Y. With transporta- 
tion playing such an important part in 
defense preparation, and also the move- 
ment of civilian goods, it was felt, ac- 
cording to R. J. Walker, division freight 
agent, Lehigh Valley Railroad, president 
of the chapter, that educational features 
involved with the many transportation 
problems should be stressed. Consequent- 
ly, after the presentation of a number 
of “true or false” transportation state- 
ments, he said, there was lively discus- 
sion on the part of all members. In- 
volved were questions concerning con- 
gressional legislation and _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation af- 
fecting transportation, local truck serv- 
ices between freight houses and indus- 
trial plants, the refusal of damaged 
freight by consignees, freight damage 


claims, payments of freight charges, etc. 
ok Ok * 


The second and fourth of a four 
semester series of evening classes in 
traffic management sponsored by the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club in co- 
operation with the College of William 
and Mary and the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in Norfolk, Va., will begin early 
in February, with registration February 
5, 6 and 7, from 7 to 9:30 p.m., in the 
administrative building of the college on 
Hampton Boulevard, the club has an- 
nounced. The fourth ‘semester classes 
will begin Monday, February 12, and 
the second semester classes, Tuesday, 
February 13, from 7 to 9:30 p.m., and 
continue each Monday and Tuesday 
thereafter until the end of the quarter. 
The approved texts of the College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic will be used, covering rail, 
truck, water, air and express transporta- 
tion. Irvine Womble, traffic manager, 
C. W. Priddy & Co., will instruct the 
fourth semester class, while J. W. Long, 
executive rate clerk, Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, will conduct the second semes- 
ter class. Cost of the course is $36, 
which includes tuition, registration, text 
and material. Because of the war situa- 


tion, the college has adopted the policy 
that tuition will be refunded on a pro- 
portionate basis to students called to 


duty with the armed forces. 
ok oe a 


The Traffic Club of New England will 
hold its thirty-fourth annual banquet 
February 13, at 7 pm., in the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

a” * * 


The San Francisco Traffic Club will 
hold its annual dinner for installation of 
1951 officers February 21, at 8 p.m., at 
the Chukker, San Mateo, Calif. Newly 
elected officers are: President, Paul 
Weeks; vice-president, Allan Stanbridge; 
secretary, Dave Bell; and _ treasurer, 
Victor Weiss. 


ICC DOCKET 


A star appears before all docket numbers that 
have been added under a hearing date in a period 
included in previous issue of Traffic World. 


RAIL 
CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in I. & S. 5863, assigned January 
29, at St. Louis, Mo., cancelled. 

Oral argument in 30566, assigned February 
1, at Washington, D. C., postponed to a date 
to be fixed. 


January 29—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Customs Hse. 
—Examiner Brown: 
30435—Teleweld Inc. v. B. & O. et al. 
January 29—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Fuller: 
30600—New Jersey Intrastate Commutation 


Fares. 
January 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain 
Hotel—Examiner Wilkins: 
I. & S. 5863—Unloading & Reloading on 
Livestock in South. 


January 29—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argu- 


ment: 
Finance 7316—Express Contract, 1929. 
January 30—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Custom Hse. 
—Examiner Hanson: 
30670—Bauer & Black Division of Kendall 
Co. v. Acme Fast Freight, Inc. 


January 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Brown: 
- or ond Manufacturing Co. v. A. & 
. et al. 


January 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain 
Hotel—Examiner Wilkins: 
30431—Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. et 
al. v. A. & S. et al. 
TP. 2 a a en Cement Co. v. 
. et al. 
1—Illinois Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau v. A. & S. et al. 
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30484, Sub. 2—St. Louis Chamber of Com. 
merce v. Same. 

30525—Monsanto Chemical Co. v. Same, 

30536—McDonnall Aircraft Corp. v. I. ¢ 


et al. 
30559—Alhoff Bros., Inc. et al. v. A. & § 


et al. 

30559, Sub. 1-—Fifth and Ninth District 
Coal Traffic Bureau v. Same. 

30559, Sub. 2—Kentucky Coal Agency, Ine, 


v. Same. 

30559, Sub. 3—Great Lakes Carbon Corp, 
v. A. & S. et al. 

January 30—Washington, D. 

Dishman: 

30578—Consolidated Rendering Co. et al. 1, 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

30579—International Minerals & Chemicg| 
Corp. et al. v. A. C. L. et al. 

30579, Sub. 1—Frederick Mehring Fertilize 
Works, Inc. v. A. T. & 8S. F. et al. 

30579, Sub. 2—Baugh & Sons Co. et al. y, 


Same. 

30579, Sub. 3—Davison Chemical Corp. yj, 
P. R.R. et al. 

Sub. 4—-American Agricultura 
Chemical Co. v. Same. 

January 30—Washington, D. C.—Examine 
Dishman: 

30465, Sub. 3—Blockson Chemical Co. y, 
A. C. L. et al. 

a 30—Washington, D. C.—Examine 

yle: 

Finance 16989—Application of Gulf, Mo. 
bile and Ohio R. R. for a Certificate of 
Public Convenience and Necessity per. 
mitting abandonment of its operations, 
under trackage rights, over line of 
Illinois Central R.R. Co. between Ruslor, 
Miss. and Haleyville, Ala. and over line 
of Southern Ry. Co. between Haleyville 
and Birmingham, Ala. and use of certain 
terminal facilities at Birmingham. 

Finance 16990—Application of Gulf, Mo- 
bile and Ohio R.R. Co. for authority 
under section 5(2) of Interstate Com- 
merce Act to acquire trackage rights 
over line of Louisville and Nashville 
R.R. Co. between Tuscaloosa and Bir. 
mingham and joint use of certain ter- 
minals incidental thereto, as consistent 
with public interest. 

January 31—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New 
Yorker—Examiner Cremins: 

Finance 14635—Rutland Railroad Co. Re- 
organization (Compensation and Ex: 
penses). 

January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Corbin: 

F.S.A. 25469—Bituminous Coal in Official 
Territory. 

January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Glenn: 

I. & S. 5883—Intermediate Class Fares in 
Western Territory. 

February 1—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New 
Yorker—Examiner Boisseree: 

* 30668—Lillie Belle Perez v. P. R.R. et al. 

February 1—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argu- 
ment: 

Ex Parte 104, Part II—John Morrell & 
Company Terminal Allowance, Practices 
of Carriers Affecting Operating Rev- 
enues or Expenses, Terminal Services. 

February 1—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argu- 
ment: 

30566—Western Propane, Limited v. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

February 2—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Customs Hse. 
—Examiner Hanson: 

*% F.S.A. 25622 and I. & S. 5882—Cylinders 
= Tanks, Baton Rouge, La. to Evans- 
ville. 

February 2—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argu- 
ment: 


C.—Examing 
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x1. & S. 5746—Potatoes, New Brunswick, 
Canada to Eastern U. S. 

February 5—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Customs Hse. 
—Examiner Hanson: 

% 29163—Cardox Corp. v. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


February 5—New York, N. Y.—U. S. Ct. Hse. 
—Examiner Russell: 
30294—Willis D. Wood and Mrs. Willis D. 
Wood v. N. Y. C. et al. 


February 5—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New 
Yorker—Examiner Boisseree: 
30726—-Banana Distributors, Inc. et al. v. 
M. & O. et al. 


February 5—Seattle, Wash.—Olympic Hotel 
—Examiner McGrath: 
+ 30666—J. Hofert Co. et al. v. A. & S. et al. 
February 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Mohundro: 
30700—Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc. v. A. & R. et al. 
February 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Konigsberg: 
I. & S. 5765—Lumber, Eastern Canada to 
New York Harbor Points. 


February 6—Chicago, IllU. S. Customs Hse. 
—Examiner Hanson: 

x1. & S. 5888—Commodities from N. Y.— 
Merchants Carloading Co. 


February 6—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New 
Yorker—Examiner Boisseree: 
30692—-Richfield Oil Corp. v. C. R.R. of 
N. J. et al. 

February 6—Washington, D. C.—Commis- 
sioner Mitchell and Chief Examiner 
Mullen: 
9200—Railway Mail Pay. 


February 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Russell: 

30715—-Renfrew Bleachery, Unit of the 
Abney Mills, et al. v. Greenville and 
Northern Railway Co. et al. 


The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 


February 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain 
Hotel—Examiner Mohundro: 

I. & S. 5879—Switching McMahon Transfer 
Co. at E. St. Louis. 


February 7—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argu- 
ment: 

30069—Tennessee Products. and Chemical 
Corp. v. A. G. S. et al. 

30077—Ideal Cement Co. v. C. B. & Q. et al. 

“ wr Vanderbilt Co., Inc. v. A. G. 
Ss. et al. 

30249—International Paper Co. v. A. C. L. 
et al. 

30277—-Champion-International Co. et al. 
v. Same. 

30285—West Va. Pulp and Paper Co. v. 
B. & O. et al. 

30300—Champion Paper and Fibre Co. v. 
A. G. S. et al. 

30350—Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Oo. v. C. & O. et al. 

30438—Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co. v. S. R.R. et al. 

30383—Western Electric Co., Inc. v. C. & 
O. et al. 

February 8—Cincinnati, Ohio—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Mohundro: 

F.S.A. 25423—Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
from Baton Rouge, La. to Cincinnati, 
Ohio and Ludlow, Ky. 

February 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Konigsberg: 

30672—Drug, Medicines, Etc., Chicago, Tl. 

to East 


30687—Drugs & Medicines, Mo. Ind. & 
Mich, to East. 


SFebruary 9—New York, N. Y.—Hotel New 


Yorker — Commissioner Patterson and 
Examiner Hoy: 

13413—In the Matter of Automatic Train 
Control Devices (Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines). 

February 12—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel 
—Examiner Brown: 

I. & S. 5849—Beer & Empty Containers be- 
tween New Orleans & Tex. 


WATER, 
FREIGHT FORWARDER, 
PIPELINE 


January 29—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Boisseree: 
W-36, Sub. 1—Conners Standard Marine 
F Corp. Extension—Great Lakes. 
tbruary 8—Philadelphia, Pa—U. S. Ct. 
Rms.—Examiner Russell: 
FF-21i—Shulman, Inc. Freight Forwarder 
Application. 


MOTOR 
CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in MC-96505, Sub. 24, assigned 
January 24, at Kansas City, Mo., cancelled. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-3549 and I. & S. M- 
3584, assigned January 30, at State Comm., 
St. Paul, Minn., transferred to January 30, 
at U. S. Ct Rms. St. Paul, Minn., Before Ex- 
aminer Williams. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-3524, assigned Jan- 
uary 31, at State Comm., St. Paul, Minn., 
transferred to January 31, at State Off. Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn., before Examiner Williams. 

Hearing in MC-F-4722, assigned February 
1, at U. S. Ct. Rms., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
transferred to February 1, at Cty. Ct. Hse., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., before Examiner Raley. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-3611, assigned Feb- 
ruary 1, at St. Paul, Minn., postponed to a 
date to be fixed. 

Hearing in I. & S. M-3536, assigned Feb- 
ruary 7, at Omaha, Nebr., cancelled. 

Hearing in MC-C-1204, assigned February 
7, at Omaha, Nebr., postponed to a date to 
be fixed. 


January 29—Albany, N. Y.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Smith: 

% MC-112437—P. & E. Buehler, Troy, N. Y., 
contract carrier application. 


January 29—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Customs 

Hse. Bldg.—Examiner Carr: 

MC-105633, Sub. 3—E. W. Meyer Extension 
—Dairy Products. 

MC-105813, Sub. 3—William J. Belford ex- 
tension—Dairy Products. 

MC-105813, Sub. 12—William J. Belford 
Extension-—-Specified Commodities. 

MC-105813, Sub. 18—Belford Trucking Co., 
Miami, Fla., common carrier application. 

MC-107107, Sub. 9—Sidney Alterman Ex- 
tension—Packing House and Other Food 
Products. 


January 29—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Custom Hse. 
—Examiner Myers: 
MC-66539, Sub. 4—I. L. & C. Co., Chicago, 
Ill., contract carrier application. 


January 29—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Kobernusz: 

%& MC-1422, Sub. 14—Voss Truck Lines, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., common carrier 
application. 


January 29—Houston, Tex.—Fed. Off. Bldg. 
—Examiner Crowley: 
MC-F-4735 — G. B. Powell — Purchase — C. 
Rampy. 


January 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt. Bd. 36: 
MC-10472, Sub. 14—Byers Transportation 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo., common car- 
rier application. 


January 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Messer: 
MC-61664, Sub. 1—Earl J. Banks, Marshall, 
Mo., common carrier application. 
January 29—Lansing, Mich.—Olds Hotel— 
Examiner Nash: 
MC-111961, Sub. 2—William Hadder, Jr., 
— Mich., common carrier applica- 
on. 


January 29—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg. 
—Examiner Linn: 

* MC-F-4669—Beyrl E. and Eugene E. Wilson 
—Control; Arizona Express, Inc.—Pur- 
chase (Portion)—Fleetlines, Inc. 


January 29—Portland, Oreg. — Multnomah 
Hotel—Examiner Roberts: 
MC-111812, Sub. 1—Midwest Coast Trans- 
port, Inc., Sioux Falls, S. D., common 
carrier application. 


January 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain 
Hotel—Examiner Farmer: 
MC-8540, Sub. 28—Harwood Trucking, Inc., 
— Ind., common carrier applica- 
on, 
January 29—Trenton, N. J.—U. 8. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Garson: 

MC-111610, Sub 1—Pine Tree Transport, 
Inc., Trenton, N. J., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Hanback: 

MC-16643, Sub. 7—Stem Motor Lines, 
Westminster, Md., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 30—Akron, Ohio—Mayfiower Hotel— 
Examiner Kassel: 
; a é. : S. M-3640—Scrap Paper to Toronto, 
oO. 

I. & S. M-3641—Iron and Steel Articles 

from and to McKees Rocks, Pa. 
January 30—Brownsville, Tex.—U. S. Ct. 
Rms.—Examiner Crowley: 

MC-F-4607—Transportes Des Norte, S.C.L. 
—Purchase (Portion)—Lineas Unidas Del 
Norte, S. de R.L. 
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REEFERS? 


YES SIR! Plenty of those included 
in nearly 15,000 new cars we’ve 
added in the last 10 years. What- 
ever you ship, we can give you 
speedy service between the Mid- 
west and the North Pacific Coast. 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


The direct route thru 
Southside Virginia to the 
World’s Largest Harbor— 


HAMPTON ROADS 


e 
THE ATLANTIC 
AND DANVILLE RY. 
115 WEST TAZEWELL ST. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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January 30—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Examiner Myers: 
MC-95084, Sub. 17—Hove Truck Line, Stan- 
hope, Ia., common carrier application. 
MC-111841, Sub. 1 — Wilber Albaugh, 
Ia., contract carrier applica- 


jon. 
January 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt. Bd. 135: 

MC-70451, Sub. 113—Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., com- 
mon carrier application. 

January 30—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg. 
—Examiner Linn: 

% MC-12547—Cargo Service of Calif., Los 
Angeles, Calif., broker application. 

January 30—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm. 
—Examiner Williams: 

* I. & S. M-3549—Meats, P. H. Prod.—Minn., 
S. D. to Chicago, Milwaukee. 

* I. & S. M-3584—Junk, Scrap Paper—Fargo, 
N. D. to Minn. Points. 

January 30—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 113: 

MC-3114, Sub. 13—T. H. Compton, Great 
Cacapon, W. Va., common carrier ap- 
Plication. . 

January 31—Akron, Ohio—Mayflower Hotel 
—Examiner Kassel: 

I. & S. M-3538—Heels, Soles—Providence 
to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis. 

I. & S. M-3539—Billets, Pig Iron, Scrap 
Iron—Ohio Transport, Inc. 

January 31—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Customs Hse. 
—Examiner Hanson: 

MC-C-1188—Abbott Truck & Equipment 
Corp.; J. S. & F. Trucking Co., William 
O. Swanson, Elmer Ashbacher et al. 

January 31—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Jt. 


Bd. 77: 

MC-105146, Sub. 4—Columbia Motor Trans- 
port Co., St. Louis, Mo., common carrier 
application. 

January 31—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Examiner Myers: 

% MC-44055, Sub. 32—Bos Truck Lines, Inc., 
Marshalltown, Ia., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 31—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 111:" 

MC-111914, Sub. 1—Elmer Kisgen, Temple- 
ton, Ia., common carrier application. 
January 31—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 

Bldg.—Examiner Myers: 

MC-44055, Sub. 32—Bos Truck Lines, Inc., 
Marshalltown, Ia., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

January 31—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Messer: 

MC-112428—Turner-Payton Transfer and 
Storage Co., Carthage, Mo., common 
carrier application. 

January 31—Omaha, Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle 
—Examiner Farmer: 

MC-110148, Subs. 8 and 10—Transit, Inc., 
Herman, Nebr., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
Nebr.—Hotel 


January 31—Omaha, 
nelle—Jt. Bd. 138: 

MC-110148, Sub. 9—Transit, Inc., Herman, 
Nebr., common carrier application. 
January 31—Portland. Oreg.—Multnomah 

Hotel—Examiner Roberts: 

MC-94068, Sub. 4—H. Pom-Arleau., We- 
natchee, Wash., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

January 31—Roanoke, Va.—Hotel Patrick 
Henry—Examiner Raley: 

MC-F-4734 — J. M. Goldston — Control; 
Goldston Motor Express, Inc.—Purchase 
R. N. and W. H. McBride. 

January 31—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm. 
—Examiner Williams: 

I. & S. M-3524—Roofing or Siding—Min- 
neapolis—St. Paul to S. D. 

January 31—San Antonio, Tex.—Hotel Plaza 
—Examiner Crowley: 

MC-F-4682—Hal Peterson, et al.—Control; 
Kerrville Bus Co., Inc.—Purchase—Cap- 
itol City Coaches, Inc. 

January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Hanback: 

MC-105486, Sub. 10—Morris Fox, Washing- 
ton, D. C., common carrier application. 

January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Hume: 

MC-69281, Sub. 35—Davidson Transfer & 
Storage Co., Baltimore, Md., common 
carrier application. 

February 1—Akron, Ohio—Mayflower Hotel— 
Examiner Kassel: 

* I. & S. M-3411—Screen Wire—Pennsylvania 
Points to Miamisburg, Ohio. 

* I. & S. M-3598—Petroleum Products Be- 
tween Canton, Ohio and Freedom, Pa. 
February 1—Allentown, Pa.—Fed. Bldg.— 

Examiner Laing: 

MC-F-4563—Clarence H. Zern—Purchase— 
Arletta Nettles. 

February 1—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo— 
Examiner Driscoll: 

% MC-64110, Sub. 10—Mead Truck Lines, 
Perry, N. Y., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

February 1—Chattanooga, Tenn.—U. S. Ct. 
Rms.—Examiner Raley: 

MC-F-4722—Associated Transport, 
Purchase—W. Floyd Russell. 


Fonte- 


Inc.— 


TRAFFIC Wort 


February 1—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texa; 
—Jt. Bd. 77: 

% MC-30091, Sub. 21—Miller & Miller Motor 
Freight Lines, Wichita Falls, Tex., com. 
mon carrier application. 

February 1—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm — 
Examiner Williams: 

*%I. & S. M-3611—Alcoholic Liquors—Chi. 
cago, Ill. to N. D. 


The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 


February 1—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 92: 

MC-70451, Sub. 115—Watson Bros. Trans. 
portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., com. 
mon carrier application. 

February 1—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 201: 

MC-70451, Sub. 117—Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., com- 
mon carrier application. 

February 1—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texa 
—Examiner Crowley: 

MC-F-4736—L. F. and F. D. Miller—Pur. 
chase—J. A. Hudspeth. 

February 1—Joplin, Mo.—Fed. Bldg.—Exam- 
iner Messer: 

MC-111290, Sub. 5—Wilson Bros., Carthage, 
Mo., contract carrier application. 
February 1—Wilmington, Del.—U. S. Ct. 

Rms.—Jt. Bd. 40: 

MC-112440—Hill’s Jitney Service, Chesa- 
peake City, Md., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

February 2—Akron, Ohio—Mayfiower Hote 
—Examiner Kassel: 

I. & S. M-3626—Chemicals Between Dover, 

Ohio and Washington, W. Va. 
February 2—Binghamton, N. Y.—U. S. Ct. 
Rms.—Examiner Laing: 

MC-F-4740—Isaac Berman—Control; Ber- 
man’s Motor Express, Inc.—Purchase— 
Harold W. Pettingill. 

MC-111625, Sub. 6—Berman’s Motor Ex- 
press, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., common 
carrier application. 


February 2—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct.F 


Bldg.—Examiner Myers: 

MC-30844, Sub. 18—Heuer Truck Lines, 
Inc., Marshalltown, Ia., common Car- 
rier application. 

February 2—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas 
—Examiner Crowley: 

MC-F-4726—R. W. Lee, et al.—Control; 
Lee Way Motor Freight, Inc.—Purchase 
(Portion)—Keystone Freight Lines. 

February 2—Joplin, Mo.—Fed. Bldg.—Exam- 
iner Messer: 

MC-111290, Sub. 7—Wilson Bros., Carthage, 
Mo., contract carrier application. 
February 2—Portland, Oreg.—Multnomah 
Hotel—Examiner Roberts: 
MC-52858, Sub. 20—Convoy Co., Seattle, 
Wash., common carrier application. 
February 2—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 

Examiner Williams: 

I. & S. M-3613—Pads and Padding—Lady- 
smith, Wis. to Twin Cities. 

February 2—Salisbury, Md.—County Ct. Hse, 

—Examiner Garson: 
MC-100853, Sub. 2—W. Howard Pinkett, 
Md., common carrier applica- 


Hume: 

MC-89778, Sub. 48—Baggett Transportation 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., contract carrier 
application. 

February 5—Birmingham. Ala.—Thomas Jef- 
ferson Hotel—Examiner Raley: 

MC-F-4737—Alabama Highway Express— 
Control and Merger—Alabama Highway 
Express, Inc. 


MC-FC-52336—Alabama Highway Express® 


Birmingham, Ala., transferee and Ala- 
bama Highway Express Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala., transferor. 
February 5—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct 
Bldg.—Examiner Williams: 
I. & S. M-3588—Bakery Goods—Chicago, 
Ill. to Des Moines, Ia. 
I. & S. M-3589—Petroleum Products—Pa. 
to Ia. Points. 
February 5—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Kassel: 
I. & S. M-3558—Sheet Steel — Between 
Detroit and Youngstown. 
MC-C-1120—Hygrand Food Products Corp. 
v. Mathews Trucking Corp. et al. 
February 5—Indianapolis, Ind.—Fed. Bldg. 
—Examiner Driscoll: 
MC-109761, Sub. 1—Carl Subler, Versailles, 
Ohio, contract carrier application. 


February 5—Jackson, Miss.—Robert E. Lee 
Hotel—Examiner Crowley: 
MC-F-4709—G. H. Cook—Control; Cook 
Truck Lines, Inc.—Purchase—Magnolia 
Express, Inc. and (Portion)—Melvin Mc- 
Neal Grantham. 
February 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt. Bd. 178: 
MC-70451, Sub 110—Watson Bros. Trans- 
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portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., com- 
mon carrier application. 

February 5—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Laing: 

MC-F-4732—James E. Crass, III, and A. H. 
Steppacher — Control; Seaboard Tank 
Lines, Inc.—Purchase—George D. Miller. 

February 5—Portland,. Oreg.—Multnomah 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 172: 

MC-42487, Sub. 224—Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Portland, Oreg., common 
carrier application. 

MC-42487, Sub. 235—Consolidated Freight- 


ways, Inc., Portland, Oreg., common 
carrier application. 

MC-55905, Sub. 33—West Coast Fast 
Freight, Inc., Seattle, Wash., common 


carrier application. 
February 5—Portland, 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 45: 
MC-70393, Sub. 9—Service Auto Freight 
Co., Portland, Oreg., common carrier 
application. 
February 5—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond 
—Examiner Hume: 
MC-55486, Sub. 4—G. & F. Transportation 


Oreg.—Multnomah 


Co. Inc., Ashland, Va., common carrier 
application. 

February 5—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond 
—Jt. Bd. 108: 


MC-111921—Crocker and Holleman., Smith- 
field, Va., common carrier application. 
February 5—Salisbury, Md.—County Ct. Hse. 

—Examiner Garson: 

MC-75185, Sub 158—Service Trucking Co., 
Inc., Federalsburg, Md., common carrier 
application. 

February 5—Utica, N. Y.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Lehnert: 

MC-F-4727—Lawrence E. Smith—Control; 
W. T. Byrns Motor Express, Inc.—Pur- 
chase—Marasco & Marasco Trucking Co. 

February 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Clifford: 

MC-F-4111—Fox Bros. Holding Corp. et al. 
—Control; N. C. Purdie Corp.—Purchase 
(Portion)—Hoffman’s Motor Transporta- 
tion. 

February 6—Albany, N. Y.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Lehnert: 

MC-F-4721—Harry D. Zabarsky, et al.— 
Control; St. Johnsbury Trucking Co., 
Inc. — Purchase (Portion) — Martin’s 
Truck, Inc. 

February 6—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Examiner Williams: 

I. & S. M-3607—Assembling Rates—Chi- 
cago-Bos Truck Lines. 

MC-C-1223—Assembling Rates, 
Western Transportation Co. 

February 6—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Kassel: 


Chicago- 


I. & S. M-3617—Assembling Rates Between, 


Ind. Points and Chicago. 
February 6—Jacksonville, Fla.—Hotel May- 
flower—Examiner Raley: 

MC-F-4703—Bill Watkins-Control; Watkins 
Motor Lines, Inc.—Purchase—Everett L. 
Baker. 

MC-F-4738—Bill Watkins—Control; Watkins 
Motor Lines, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)— 
Georgia-Florida Motor Express, Inc. 

February 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Messer: 

MC-111290, Sub. 1—Wilson Bros., Carthage, 
Mo., contract carrier application. 

February 6—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Laing: 

MC-F-4685—Sol and Domenice De Ceanne 
—Purchase—Sidney Blumenthal. 

February 6—Portland, Oreg.—Multnomah 
Hotel—Examiner Roberts: 

MC-42487, Sub. 229—Consolidated Freight- 


ways, Inc., Portland, Oreg., common 
carrier application. 

February 6—Portland, Oreg.—Multnomah 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 172: 

MC-107576, Sub. %—Portland Pendleton 
Motor Transportation Co., Portland, 
Oreg., common carrier application. 


February 6—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond 
—Examiner Hume: 

MC-44401, Sub. 5—Maitland Bros. Trans- 
fer., Petersburg, Va., common carrier ap- 
Dlication. 

MC-55852, Sub. 4—Sewell’s Motor Express., 
Norfolk, Va., common carrier application. 

February 6—Salisbury, Md.—County Ct. Hse. 
—Examiner Garson: 

MC-75185, Sub 168—Service Trucking Co., 
Inc., Federalsburg, Md., common carrier 

F application. 

tbruary 7—Chicago, Ill—U. S. Customs 
Hse.—Examiner Kassel: 

I. & S. M-3618—Empty Drums—Ill., Ind., 

F Ky.. and Tenn. to St. Louis. 

——e 2—Medford, Oreg.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 

cd. : 

MC-112369, Sub. 1—Hobart Truck Service, 
Lakeview, Oreg., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

February 7—Memphis, Tenn.—Hotel Peabody 
—Examiner Brown: 

MC-C-1156 — Inter-City Trucking Co. — 

P Revocation of Certificate. 

tbruary 7—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Laing: 


MC-F-4684—Harry A. Miller et al.—Con- 
trol; Miller Transport Co., Inc.—Pur- 
chase (Portion)—Ferguson Motor Trans- 
portation, Inc. 

MC-F-4758—P. J. Kelleher—Control; Kelle- 
her Motor Freight Lines, Inc.—Purchase 
(Portion)—Ferguson Motor Transporta- 
tion, Inc. 

February 7—Omaha, Nebr.—Hotel 
nelle—Examiner Williams: 

I. & S. M-3536—Agricultural Implements 
Nebraska-Wisconsin Truck Line. 

MC-C-1204—Middlewest Motor Freight Bu- 
reau. v. Walter Abler, d/b/a Abler 
Transfer, et al. 

February 7— Portland, 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 172: 

MC-C-1222 — Oris 

Permit. 
February 7—Raleigh, N. C.—Sir Walter Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 7: 

MC-3833, Sub. 9—New Dixie Lines, Inc., 

a Va., common carrier applica- 
on. 
February hee permet Md.—County Ct. Hse. 


—Jt. Bd. 
carrier application. 
Del.—U. S. Ct. 
MC-C-1220—Irving V. Sparks—Revocation 
of Certificate. 
MC-F-4774—Russell S. Stoughton—Control 
February 8—Boston, Mass.—New P. O. Bldg. 
Control; Wilson Freight Forwarding Co. 
February 8—Chicago, 
Louisville. 


Fonte- 


Ore. — Multnomah 


Crisp — Revocation of 


MC-75665, Sub. 18 and 19—Red Star Motor 
Coaches, Inc., Salisbury, Mo., common 
February %—Wilmington, 
Rms.—Examiner Boisseree: 
of Certificate. 
MC-C-1205—Thomas Bennett—Revocation 
February 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Clifford: 
—Delaware Coach Co., Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Bus Co. and Delaware Bus Co. 
—Examiner Lehnert: 
MC-F-4414—Leonard S. Shore, et al.— 
—Purchase (Portion)—Grover C. Well- 
ington. 
Ill.—vU. S. Customs 
Hse.—Examiner Kassel: 
I. & S. M-3456—Wine Between Chicago and 


I. & S. M-3515—Plumbers Goods—Dennis 
Truck Line, Inc. 
February 8—Columbia, S. C.—Wade Hamp- 
ton Hotel—Examiner Raley: 
MC-F-4661—T. G. Griggs Trucking Co.— 
Lease (Portion)—Jordan’s Truck Line. 
February 8—Medford, Oreg.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 11: 
MC-112312—Lawrence G. De Hutt, Cres- 


cent City, Calif., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 
February 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Hotel Nor- 


mandie—Examiner Garson: 


MC-16729, Sub. 1 — McLaughlin Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 


February 8—Raleigh, N. C.—Sir Walter Hotel 
—Examiner Hume: 

MC-31870, Sub. 33—G. N. Childress Trans- 
portation Co., Sanford, N. C., common 
carrier application. 

February 8—Tulsa, Okla.—Mayo Hotel—Jt. 
Bd. 254: 

MC-2202, Sub. 63—Roadway Express, Inc., 

Akron, Ohio, common carrier applica- 


tion. 
eg eee Okla.—_Mayo Hotel—Jt. 

MC-2924, Sub. 2—Robert Davis Truck Line, 
Tahlequah, Okla., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

February 9—Boston, Mass.—New P. O. Bldg. 
—Examiner Lehnert: 

MC-F-4714—Lester J. Lishon, et al.—Con- 
trol; Dairy Transport Co.—Control; 
Eastern Tank Lines, Inc.—Purchase— 
Becker Transportation Co., Inc. 

February 9—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Customs 
Hse.—Examiner Kassel: 

I. & S. M-3517—Multiple Intra-Plant Pack- 
Up-Central Territory. 

February 9—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Laing: 

MC-FC-35096—Anthony C. Macri, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., lessee and Frank Wisniewski, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., lessor. 

February 9—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fed. 
Bldg.—Examiner Williams: 

MC-C-1142—Canned Goods—Between Colo. 
& Okla. Points. 

February 9—Tulsa, 
Bd. 16: 
MC-8544, Sub. 8—Galveston Truck Line 


Okla.—Mayo Hotel—ZJt. 


Corp., Houston, Tex., common carrier 
application. 

February 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Clifford: 


MC-F-4625—Allen J. 
Stanley J. Bonsel. 
February 12—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Lehnert: 
MC-F-4675—Norman Spatz—Control; Dia- 
mond Transportation, Inc.—Purchase— 
Elmer E. Brown. 
MC-F-4676 — Benjamin Eskow — Control; 
Yale Transport Corp.—Control and 
Merger—Diamond Transportation, Inc. 


Schware—Purchase— 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 





Classified Advertisements 
Payable in Advance 


Help Wanted 


RATE—division men for Chicago; good pay; 
state experience. Box 168. 


QUALIFIED RATE CLERK wanted for Traffic 
Firm in Pittsburgh. Permanent. Top salary. 


Opportunity for advancement. Box 166. 





Situations Wanted 


TRAFFIC MANAGER or Assistant. College 
Education, 13 years rail and industrial trans- 
portation experience. Excellent background 
in rates and rate construction. ICC prac- 
titioner. Prefer Chicago area but will con- 
sider any location. Box 167. 


RATE CLERK, 2 years experience, desires 
employment with industrial firm. Also ex- 
perienced in tracing and reconsigning. Has 
Bachelor of Science in Economics with major 


in Transportation. Box 165. 


CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained by the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
for our graduates? 


Listed in our files are qualified men and 
women for any type of position, including 
General Traffic Managers with many years of 
experience and training, as well as young, 
ambitious, recent graduates who can be 
positions of 


developed as understudies for 


responsibility. 

Also included are specialists in many dif- 
ferent phases of Traffic—Practitioners—Tariff 
Compilers—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as well 
as men with varying degrees of experience in 
Rates —Routes — Transit — Demurrage — Storage 
—Claims—Classifications. In fact, any and all 
duties in a Traffic Department. 


Just drop a line outlining your needs to 
Placement Manager 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


404 State-Madison Bldg., 22 West Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 





Educational Books or Courses 


Pi ttt SA AA EEA I 
REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION 
$6.00. This is the book used by the author 
J. H. Tedrow, LLB. in the University of 
Kansas City, with record of 90% admitted 
to practice. Compact, simple, comprehen- 
sive. Covers Acts, history, practice, evidence, 
Quizzes and pleading forms. Over 250 lead- 
ing cases discussed. A complete practi- 
tioners’ course for class or individual study. 
Endorsed by well-known traffic men and 
lawyers. Study for 10 days and if not satis- 
factory your $6.00 refunded. Wm. C. Brown 
Company, Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 


I.C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Bldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago a, Sus 








Okla.—Fed. 


12—Oklahema City, 
Bldg.—Examiner Williams: 

I. & S. M-3433—Waste Paper—Okla. to 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


February 


I. & S. M-3603—Merchandise—Oklahoma 
City, Okla. to St. Louis, Mo. 





EDITORIAL 


Peace Insurance in War Preparations 


IX YEARS AGO, when freight traffic levels were the 

highest in history, we were deep in a world war. In his 
recent address before the Traffic Club of Chicago, Defense 
Transport Administrator Knudson predicted that the record 
would be broken by the middle of 1952. No one knows, 
at the moment, whether or not by then we shall be engaged 
in a new and greater war; but the significant point is that 
Administrator Knudson’s prediction is not based on any 
answer to that question. He feels that the traffic load will 
develop whether or not we are at war—that it will be made 
up of continuing accretions in civilian freight plus the 
tonnage that will descend on our common carriers as a 
result of the rapidly growing production of war materials— 
“defense traffic,” as it is called. 

We have said before that our transportation agencies are 
today much better prepared to handle the extraordinary load 
that goes with a war than they were at the outbreak of 
World War II. At that time they faced their essential task 
with a plant that had been sadly depleted through a decade 
of depressed civilian industry. The fortunate contrast is 
that, at present, the plant is probably in as good shape as 
it ever has been and that, moreover, the whole transportation 
industry still has the benefit of the painful and expensive 
education it got in the last war. It should be able to apply 
those hard-learned lessons to good effect. 


CTUALLY, however, the most important role of trans- 

portation is not the winning of a war—at least not the 

winning of a new world war which has not as yet descended 
on us. It is the prevention of that war. 

The idea of preparation for war to prevent war needs a 
little explanation. History shows that war preparations— 
even when they are called “defense preparations”—are usual- 
ly a prelude to war. Human nature being what it is, it is 
just not normal to build a huge, expensive, sleek machine 
without then looking for an opportunity to put it in opera- 
tion—at least the norm is not to avoid an opportunity to 
use it. 

The decision as to whether or not the world should be 
plunged into another even more terrible conflict, does not 
now lie with the United States or the democratic nations 
allied with us. It lies with the leaders of the communistic 
state which has declared its intention to conquer the world. 

These powers quite evidently have not as yet decided that 
the time is propitious for their great effort. They have so 
far poste themselves with testing the opposition in such 
theatres as Korea where, obviously, however the war may 
be going on the day this sees print, they have learned that 
mere ‘nd with the lives of puppet peoples will not do 
the job. 

The fact is that the Kremlin has not as yet engulfed us in 
global conflict because they know that, however large and 
well-trained their armies may be, they can not beat the 
American industrial machine. They probably cling to the 
hope that some day, not too far off, they may be able to 


build their own industry to a point where it can match 
American production. In that hope we know they will be 
disappointed. There remains, then, a hope on their part 
that they can slow down this machine of ours, either by 
internal dissension or by sheer apathy—a weariness of 
carrying on at high levels of defense production year after 
year—so that, eventually, they can force the war on us on 
something like even terms. 

The task before us, then, is a difficult one; but it has 
at least the virtue of simplicity. If we can keep our indus- J 
trial machine in high gear; if we can keep its workers and 
its managers alert to that necessity, the eager eye of the 
potential conqueror across the seas will never detect weak- 
ness in us and will never—until eventually his empire of 
slave labor falls apart—dare to attack us. That is the 
way to prevent war. 


4 ke concept of war and peace puts plainly before the 
individual his own particular part of the job. Stated in 
its most elementary terms, as applied to transportation, it 
means that everyone in any way connected with it—user or 
producer—has it as his highest duty so to conduct his 
everyday part of the larger job as to keep our transportation 
machine on the highest plane of effectiveness and efficiency. 

There should be some encouragement in this for the 
average man; it ought to enable him to shake off some of that 
feeling of futility that is likely to assail him these days when 
he reads the current headlines. Inspirational editorial writers 
like to say that this is a free democracy, that the electorate, 
in the last analysis, makes the major decisions. Actually, 
of course, the individual wonders just how effective his 
franchise is. Right now, for instance, he knows that a year 
and a half will have to pass before he can again go to the 
polls to express his opinion on what the current administra- 
tion is doing to get us into or keep us out of war. And he 
knows, too, that, however deeply he may feel, one way of 
the other, on that vital question, his vote among forty 
million or so can hardly lower the scale on one side or the § 
other. 

But once he makes up his mind that the way he works 
at his daily job may well have a determining effect on the 
economy in which his sons will grow up, he takes on 4 
new dignity, a new air of decision, a new satisfaction in 
doing that job right. 

What we have written probably reads a little like 4 
sermon. Maybe it is—a sermon in patriotism. The idea 
that a man, in his work, ought occasionally to think not 
merely of his own advantage and advancement, but also of 
the welfare of the industry with which he is connected, is not 
new. We have strayed quite a distance from it in recent 
years. Maybe if, now, we realize that we owe something, 
not merely to the job and the industry—which is transporta- 
tion in this case—but to our country too, we can approach 
commonplace tasks with new enthusiasm and in a new 
dedication. 
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PArsractie ‘Poll Freiaht’’ 
Question: Just where does “Roller Freight 
— 
cut operating costs? 


AT TERMINALS 


Man-hours needed for termi- 
nal inspection are reduced 
90% when freight trains are 
mounted on Timken® tapered 
roller bearings! 


IN THE YARDS 


Because “Roller Freight” cars 
travel faster and spend less 
time-out for repairs, more cars 
are available when you need 
them. 


Afb ff ff, 
WU W=—~“, IN THE SHOP 
7 V3 Wy, . 
iN “px Timken bearings cut repair 
‘bills by reducing wear on draft 

Z, gear and other parts. Impact 


damage from “serial starting” 


WY) - / 
ddd jolts can be eliminated. 


AN EDGE ON COMPETITION, TOO! Besides 
cutting your operating costs, “Roller Freight” 
will give you a decided edge on competi- 
tion in your effort to get a bigger share of 


ON THE ROAD 


Expenses and delays due to 
“hot boxes” are practically 
eliminated by Timken bea:- 
ings. Roller bearing design 
minimizes friction, permits 
better retention of lubricants. 
And there’s no waste to “grab” 
during humping. 


AT DESTINATIONS 


Timken bearings cut starting 
resistance a tremendous 88% 
to make smoother starts and 
stops possible. Result: fewer 
damage claims! 


ANYWHERE 


You can schedule full-length 
trains all winter long with 
“Roller Freight’! Timken 
bearings reduce friction to a 
minimum, evenincold weather. 


tomorrow’s freight tonnage. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable 
address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 


ver: All along the line! 
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TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOT JUST A BALL: > NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 





